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Elements of Mental and Moral Science ; designed to exhibit the Original 
Susceptibilities of the Mind, and the Rule by which the Rectitude of any 
of its states or feelings should be judged. By Grorce Payne, A. M. 
New-York: J. Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1829. pp. 450. 


We opened this volume, with more than ordinary interest; hop- 
ing to find in it an able exhibition of the elementary principles of 
mental and moral science. Intellectual philosophy is now in that 
stage of its progress, which calls for a well arranged and compen- 
dious view of its leading truths. He who is desirous of possessing 
himself of its treasures, is at a loss to know where to commence 
his inquiries. He opens, perhaps, the attractive volumes of Dr. 
Brown, but soon finds himself embarrassed, for want of a familiari- 
ty with the opinions of preceding writers on the subject. If he 
turns back to the successive treatises of Dugald Stewart, he meets 
with frequent discussions of the positions of Reid, and Hume, and 
Berkeley, and Locke. So also he finds, that the works of Dr. 
Reid consist, in a great measure, of commentaries on the views of 
preceding philosophers. After perusing a few of those writers, 
he learns that, to conduct his researches with a fair prospect of 
success, he must reverse the order of his investigations; going 
back as far at least, as the writings of Locke; and following the 
chronological order, through some fifteen or twenty volumes of 
Berkeley, Reid, Stewart, Brown, etc. And when all this is done, 
will he have a clear, and consistent, and well digested system of 
intellectual philosophy in his mind? We fear he will not; unless 
he has carried along, with his reading, a laborious process of exa- 
asi SOM PHFINE, modifying, and arranging, the heterogeneous 
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Review of Elements of Mental and Moral Science. [Mar. 
mass of materials. He will be in danger of coming to the conclu- 
sion, that no settled and definite principles can be gathered, from 
such a series of conflicting opinions. 

Is it then true that the laws of the operations of the mind, are 
not susceptible of reduction to order and system? We are far 
from asserting or believing this. ‘The task of throwing the re- 
searches of the last two centuries on the subject into the form of a 
regular science, and giving symmetry and beauty to the structure, 
is indeed an arduous one; too arduous for a mind of ordinary 
powers ; and yet too humble, as we fear it will be thought, for the 
«umbition of one who is competent to the task. ‘Too low an esti- 
mate is formed, we think, both of the difficulty, and the utility of 
composing suitable elementary compendiums, especially text-books 
for the instruction of youth. ‘The man of real talent, if he con- 
descends to enter so plain a field of labor, is in continual danger 
of soaring above his work, in the more elevated region of original 
invention. "The gitay of ordinary capacity, is too often satisfied 
with making a patch-work collection; a mere book of extracts. 
Neither of these methods is adapted to the design of an elementary 
treatise. We justly award the most exalted praise to originality of 
genius. But the latest discoveries cannot claim the exclusive at- 
tention of one who is just entering on the study of a science. 
Nearly all its truths are equally new to him. He ought first to 
become familiar with those which are the most simple, the most 
fundamental, the least liable to be shaken by controversy. These, 
if well. fixed in his mind, will be principles by which he may test 
the pretensions of more dubious points. Whoever undertakes to 
write a compendium of mental philosophy, ought to give us, not 
solely or principally his own original investigations ; but the treas- 
ures, which, for centuries, have been accumulating, by the succes- 
sive labors of the great masters of science. In works of imagina- 
tion, the more widely authors differ from each other, the better. 


** Pictoribus atque poctis, 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas.” 


But in systematic books of science, the writers must, on many 
points, agree with these who have gone before them ; or affect ori- 
cinality, at the expense of truth. Fiction may be endlessly diver- 
sified, philosophy must conform to the realities of nature. 

But although the writer of a scientific compendium, must gather 
his materials principally from others; the language should be 
wrought into his own peculiar style. It is too often the case, that 
au e’ementary treatise is a heterogeneous compound, of the varied 
forms of expression in the authors from whom the principles have 
heen derived. In this confusion of tongues, how is the young philo- 
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sopher to decipher the meaning? After fixing the signification of 
aterm, ina passage taken, perhaps, from Locke, he finds the 
same word, in extracts from Reid or Stewart, with a very different 
meaning 5 and that, without any intimation of the change. He 
who undertakes, at the present day, to compile a text-book in men- 
tal philosophy, ought to make himself familiar with the works of 
the most distinguished modern writers, at least, on the subject. 
From these he should select, with nice discrimination, the most 
important materials; the most fundamental and well determined 
principles ; adding also, from his own resources, whatever he may 
have originated of a similar character; giving no undue prefer- 
ence, however, to his own discoveries. He should then arrange 
the parts in such a manner, as to give unity and symmetry to the 
work ; writing the whole anew, in his own proper style ; that the 
reader may find a consistency of thought and expression running 
through the entire composition. Such a compilation would stand 
some chance of being well understood. 

Mr. Payne’s book is not, we think, exactly of this character. 
We are not prepared, however, to pass a censure on the work. 
Our principal complaint is against the title. He who expects to 
find it a well digested view of the “ Elements of Mental and Mo- 
ral Science,” will probably find himself disappointed. It might 
with mgre propriety, perhaps, be denominated a Commentary on 
the Le@ures of Dr. Brown. It abounds in extracts from this bold 
and splendid writer. Yet the other English and Scotch philoso- 
phers, are not passed by, without a share of his attention. ‘* He 
has endeavored at least to think for himself; and though he has 
maiuly adopted the views and the system of ‘the late Dr. Thomas 
Brown, the attentive reader will perceive, that he differs from that 
writer, on several important points.” Preface, p. iv. The book 
is, perhaps, not the less valuable for being, to so great an extent, 
a commentary upon others, especially upon Dr. Brown, to whose 
writings fair and friendly criticism may be applied with great ad- 
vantage. He thought and wrote rapidly. His Lectures, hastily 
composed, were left without being prepared by his own hand for 
publication. More distinguished for originality of conception, than 
for cautious balancing of the judgment, he has spread before us 
the native treasures of his mind ; to be wrought, and refined, and 
weighed, by men of more deliberate and rigorous habits of think- 
ing. 

It would be idle, for us to attempt a minute examination of the 
various opinions advanced in Mr. Payne’s book. This would 
only be adding to the successive commentaries which are already 
laid one upon another, six or eight deep. We shall only tate 
a few miscellaneous observations, upon the modern school of in- 
tellectual philosophy in Scotland. Since the days of Berkeley, 
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these writers have made greater advances in this science, than their 
neighbors in England. We are disposed to ascribe to them the 
most valuable improvements which have been made, in this diffi- 
cult field of investigation, during the last half century. ‘They have 
corrected some of the errors of Locke, the illustrious founder of 
the modern system of mental philosophy ; and have prepared ma- 
uy appendages and decorations for the solid and enduring struc- 
ture which he had reared. But with all their improvements, we 
hesitate to yield to them the merit which they seem to claim for 
themselves, especially Dr. Reid and Dr. Brown, of having intro- 
duced and supported a new philosophy. While we readily admit, 
that their pretensions to original discovery are frequently well 
founded; we think we sometimes observe an affectation of origi- 
nality, when there is little to warrant the claim. We have a stri- 
king specimen of this, in Dr. Reid’s remarks on the species or ideas 
of Plato and Aristotle. He seems to think that he has demolish- 
ed at a single stroke, the whole fabric of Locke, as well as the 
theories of Berkeley and Hume. He has shown that Aristotle’s 
ideal system is altogether hypothetical ; though we doubt whether 
he was the first to do even this. But in doing it, he seems to think 
that he has overthrown all other ideal systems ; though they may 
have nothing in common with this, but the name. Mr. Locke 
uses the word idea, as he most expressly and repeatedly. tells us, 
to signify the object of thought. As he takes it for granted, that 
when a man thinks, he is thinking about something, either real or 
imaginary, that something is an idea; that is, whenever a man 
thinks, he has ideas, in the sense of Mr. Locke. And as his 
whole essay on the human understanding, is on the subject of 
thinking, the word idea occurs in every page; not with the mean- 
ing of Aristotle or Plato, but signifying the object of thought. 
This is the ideal system of Mr. Locke. It will be overthrown, 
when any philosopher can show, that in thinking, we always think 
about nothing. 

Dr. Brown has satisfactorily shown, that Dr. Reid’s confutation 
of idealism, has no application to the great work of Mr. Locke. 
But he has furnished, as we think, on his own part, a striking in- 
stance of affectation of originality, in the observations which he has 
made on the doctrine of neminalism. Indeed, we have been at a 
loss to know how to exonerate him, from the suspicion of intention- 
al misrepresentation on this point. Can it be, that a mind so rich- 
ly stored as Dr. Brown’s, was so profoundly ignorant, with 
respect to the views of other distinguished writers, on a subject 
which occupies more than two whole lectures to his class? He re- 
presents it to be a doctrine of the nominalists, that the classifying ot 
the objects around us, dividing them into genera and species, and 
applying to them general names, is altogether arbitrary. He 
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states, or seems to state, that, according to these philosophers, 
there is no reason why a rose-bush should not be classed with 
birds, or an elephant with fish ; that they exclude the general feel- 
ing of resemblance, which the general name designates. In this, 
according to Dr. B., consists the absurdity of nominalism.* 

Let these men speak for themselves, especially Dugald Stewart, 
who was Dr. B.’s predecessor in the chair of Philosophy; with 
whose writings, one would suppose, he must have been very fami- 
liar; and who, with Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, and Campbell, he 
says, was a nominalist, in the strictest sense of the term. p. 190. 
Do they deny, that classification is founded on resemblance ? 
Stewart, in explaining the doctrine of the nominalists, says, “ ‘That 
idea which the ancient philosophers considered as the essence of 
an individual, is nothing more than the particular quality or quali- 
ties, in which it resembles other individuals of the same class, and 
in consequence of which, the general name is applied to it. It is 
the possession of this quality, that entitles the individual to the ge- 
neric appellation ; and which may therefore be said to be essential 
to its classification with that particular genus.” + 

‘‘ Genera and species are mere arbitrary creations, which the hu- 
man mind forms, by withdrawing the attention from the distinguish- 
ing qualities of objects, and giving a common name to their resem- 
bling qualities.” p. 123. 

Again, “In the same manner in which our external senses are 
struck with that resemblance between different individuals, which 
gives rise to a common appellation, the superior faculties of obser- 
vation and reasoning enable us to trace those more distant and re- 
fined similitudes, which lead us to comprehend different species 
under one common genus.” Vol. II. p. 218. Dr. Campbell says, 
‘‘ Our earliest experiences imply, or perhaps generate, the notion 
of a species, including all those individuals which have the most 
obvious and universal resemblance.”~ ‘ As our acquaintance with 
nature enlarges, we discover resemblances of a striking and im- 
portant nature, between one species and another, which naturally 
begets the notion of a genus. Amongst all the individuals of a 
species, or even of the most extensive genus, there is still a natu- 
ral connection, as they agree in the specific or generic cha- 
racter.’’§ 

That the classification of objects is founded on resemblance is, 
then, as explicitly stated by the nominalists, as by Dr. Brown him- 
self. It is true, they do not agree with him, in representing com- 





* Brown’s Lect. Andover edit. Vol. II. pp. 192, 3. 
- + Stewart’s Philos. Boston edit. 1818. Vol. I. p. 100. 
tf Phil. Rhet. Vol. I. p. 115. $ Phil. Rhet. Vol. IT. 96. 
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mon names as meaning resemblance, or feelings of resemblance, 
and nothing else. ‘They do not suppose, that the word horse or 
ox stands for the “ felt resemblance” between one animal and ano- 
ther; that when we are speaking of the birds of the air, we are 
talking, not of any living objects, but only of their resemblances ; 
that when a traveler at an inn calls for a dinner, he expects to sat- 
isfy his appetite with the likeness of one meal to another. But Dr. 

. says, “general terms are expressive of our own internal feel- 
ings of resemblance, and and of nothing more.”* ‘'That general 
feeling of resemblance, the relative suggestion, is all that the gene- 
ral name itself truly designates.” p. 193. For example, the feel- 
ing of resemblance between one book and another, is all that is 
meant by the general term book. On this point, we must con- 
cede to Dr. Brown his full claim to originality. From his view of 
the application of general names to the notion or relation of resem- 
blance, he derives his title to the alenomination of notionist or rela- 
tionist. If. 206. 

But after all, we are not quite sure, that we are in possession of 
the exact meaning of Dr. Brown, in the passages just quoted, 
though it appears to be so explicitly stated. For in other places, 
he seems to speak of general terms as expressing, not the relation 
of resemblance, but the common properties between which the re- 
lation subsists. ‘We perceive two or more objects. We are 
struck with the feeling of their resemblance. We then give a 
name to these circumstances of felt resemblance.” II.201. “The 
circumstances in which all individual men agree, form my general 
notion of man, or human nature. When I use the term man, I 
employ it to express every being in whom these circumstances are 
to be found.” p. 202. Here the word man is made to stand for a 
being, and not merely for the feeling of resemblance between one 
being and another. Again, “‘ The general term is invented, to ex- 
press all that multitude of objects, which agree in exciting one 
common feeling of relation—the relation of a certain similarity.” 
p- 206. i. e. A general term expresses, not the mere notion of 
resemblance, but a class of oljects between which the resemblance 
subsists; a number of individuals possessing common properties. 
And what is this but downright nominalism ; that very nominalism, 
the absurdity of which, Dr. Brown has so zealously labored to 
expose ! 

We are surprised to find, that Mr. Payne (p. 249) has appa- 
rently taken upon trust, the representations of Dr. Brown on this 
subject ; and adopting his phraseology, speaks, at one time, of ge- 
neral terms, as expressing the mere relation of resemblance ; 
which is the notionism of Dr. Brown; at another time, as expres- 





* Lect. Vol. IT. pp. 184, 6, 7. 
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sing the resembling qualities, or common properties, the very terms 
used by Mr. Stewart, and other nominalists. We see not how Dr. 
Brown and Mr. Payne are to avoid this alternative. If, for the 
sake of keeping clear of nominalism, they affirm that a common 
name stands for nothing but a relation, this involves the absurdity, 
that the word tree, ship, or city, for instance, does not stand for a 
thing ; but only for the resemblance of one thing to another. If 
they explain this away, by saying that they mean by resemblance, 
the resembling qualities of objects ; they are brought back to the 
ground of nominalism ; and must resign their pretensions to origi- 
nality in the case. 

From this charge of aspiring to be thought original, to which we 
think some of the Scotch philosophers have exposed themselves, 
we would expressly except Mr. Stewart; who, though he may not 
be so acute as Dr. Reid, or so splendid as Dr. Brown, appears to 
be mainly intent upon coming at the truth, wherever he can find it ; 
even if it has first been discovered, on the other side of the Tweed. 
He is ** fully aware, that whoever, in treating of the human mind, 
aims to be understood, must lay his account with forfeiting, in the 
opinion of a very large proportion of readers, all pretensions to 
depth, to subtilty, or to invention.” 

Our admiration of original genius is such, that we would scrupu- 
lously render to every one the full merit of all his discoveries ; and 
for the same reason, would we be cautious of bestowing applause, 
where it is not fairly due. But although a correct discrimination 
between real and pretended claims to improvements in philosophy, 
is a matter of justice to authors ; it is a point of minor importance 
to the public, compared with unsettling our opinions and habits of 
thinking, by the introduction of theories which are new only in ap- 
pearance. The truth is, that in by far the greater portion of their 
philosophical doctrines, Jeaving out of account differences of phra- 
seology and arrangement, Locke, and Reid, and Stewart, and 
Brown, are agreed. Yet the impression is not unfrequently made 
on the mind of the reader, that if he adopts the system of one of 
these writers, he of course rejects those of the others. Can it be, 
that with all cur boasted advances in mental science, during the 
last two centuries, nothing is yet settled; that we have only been 
exchanging one visionary theory for another ; that schemes of phi- 
losophy, like forms of apparel, are to be considered as mere mat- 
ters of fashion? Are we never to arrive at a knowledge of the 
truth ? 

One of the prominent features of the modern systems of philo- 
sophy, especially of that which Mr. Payne has copied from Dr. 
Brown, is the commanding importance which is given to mental 
analysis ; the resolving of the complex operations of the mind into 
their more simple elements. We estimate highly this branch of 
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philosophical investigation, when left to occupy no more than its 
due proportion of the widely extended field of inquiry. And we 
think that Dr. Brown has furnished some admirable specimens of 
refined and delicate analysis ; perhaps too refined, in some instan- 
ces, to admit of satisfactory demonstration. We are inclined to be- 
lieve, that-this is the particular department, in which his powers of 
discrimination appear to the greatest advantage. But we do not 
admit, that analysis comprises the whole of intellectual philosophy ; 
that when we have resolved the mental faculties and operations in- 
to their elementary principles, we have exhausted the subject. 
Much less can we aftirm, with Mr. Payne, that “ nothing is, cor- 
rectly speaking, a power of mind, which is capable of being re- 
solved into any thing else.” Payne. 237. The chimist, when he 
has decomposed water and atmospheric air, and exhibited their 
constituent elements, has rendered an important service to physical 
science. But does this supersede the necessity of any further in- 
vestigation of their. properties as compounds? Are gun-powder 
and steam destitute of powers, because they are not simple sub- 
stances? In the material world, it is frequently more important to 
know the properties of a compound, than the ingredients of which 
it is composed. We have vastly more to do with lime and soda, 
than with their metallic bases. ‘The same is true, in the intellectual 
world. It is rarely if ever the case, that the simplest powers of 
the mind are called into exercise alone. ‘The laws of their com- 
bined operation constitute the most valuable portion of mental phi- 
losophy. But if we open the works of Dr. Brown, or Mr. Payne, 
for practical instruction on the faculties of memory, attention, per- 
ception, etc., we find these subjects dispatched very summarily, by 
resolving them into more simple powers. Conception, and memo- 
ry, and abstraction, and imagination, are explained to be modifica- 
tions of suggestion. Even judgment, reasoning, etc., are resolved 
into relative suggestion. When all the mental faculties have been 

ut into the metaphysical crucible, and have gone through the re- 
fining process, there seems to be little remaining, but sensation, 
suggestion, and desire. Allowing this analysis to be correct, we 
should have been still farther indebted to these writers, if they had 
given us more full explanations, of the laws of these elements, 
when combined and modified in memory, imagination, reasoning, 
etc. The chimist would not think he had exhausted the subject 
of water, when he had resolved it into oxygen and hydrogen. He 
would re-compose it, and exhibit the properties of the compound, 
as well as of the ingredients. 

As we have frequent occasion to speak of complex mental ope- 
rations, it is important that distinctive names be assigned them. But 
Mr. Payne seems to object even to this. ‘It is surely,” he says, 
“not to throw light upon mental science, to call the combined ope- 
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ration of two distinct powers of the mind, as they are considered, 
a third power, and to give to that operation a specific name.” p. 237. 
Are we, then, to abandon the use of the terms memory, perception, 
imagination, reasoning, etc., because they represent complex ope- 
rations of the mind? Are we, for a similar reason, to reject the 
terms water and air; and whenever we speak of these substances, 
call the one oxygenated hydrogen, and the other oxygenated ni- 
trogen ? 

Nearly allied to the subject of analysis, is that of classification. 
This also has some importance in mental philosophy, as well as in 
the other sciences. But a degree of consequence is sometimes 
attached to it, to which it is not fairly entitled. It is a matter of 
convenient arrangement. Different plans of classification may be 
substantially correct; and yet every one which can be formed, 
will be in some respects imperfect. It will not answer equally 
well for all purposes to which it may be applied. Every proper 
arrangement of objects, is intended to bring into the same class 
those which renal each other; and to keep distinct those which 
differ. But resemblances and differences are endlessly varied. 
To separate all the mental operations between which there is any 
difference, would be to make almost as many classes, as there are 
individual acts. ‘That is the best classification, which is founded 
on the most prominent resemblances and differences; those to 
which we have most frequent occasion to recur, in philosophical 
discussions, and in the conduct of life. In arranging the powers 
of the mind, we must be determined by the acts which proceed 
from them. Strictly speaking, there are as many mental powers, 
as there are diversities of thought and feeling. We embrace, 
however, under a general name, those which more or less resem- 
ble each other. ‘Though different classifications of the mental fa- 
culties, might originally have been equally proper ; yet when any 
one which is tolerably correct, has been established by customary 
use, it ought not to be set aside, on the ground of some slight in- 
convenience to which it is subject. For we may be sure, that a 
substitute which is perfect can never be found. And the confusion 
of classes and their denominations, from the different systems of 
arrangement, is endlessly perplexing. We regard some of the 
changes introduced by Dr. Brown, and adopted by his admirer 
Mr. Payne, as needless innovations. 

In the ancient division of the mental faculties into the understan- 
ding and the will, it is admitted there is an imperfection ; but one 
which, it would seem, might be easily remedied ; not by rejecting 
these terms, but by making an addition to them. There are at 
least three varieties of mental exercises; which may be denomina- 
ted thoughts, volitions, and emotions. If the first of these be view- 
ed as belonging to the understanding, we may either place the 
Vou. I. 2 
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other two under the general head of the will, making afterwards a 
subdivision ; or we may confine the term will to volitions, and con- 
sider emotions as constituting a third primary class. Whichsoever of 
the two methods is adopted, it is important that the distinction 
should be marked between emotions, and those acts of the mind 
which are appropriately called volitions. The latter term, so far 
as we have observed, is, by European writers, confined to those 
acts which, in this country, have been called imperative acts of the 
will, ordering some motion of the body or state of the mind which 
which is dependent on volition, and which is expected immediately 
to follow it. In this sense, a man’s wishing to possess an ample 
estate is not a volition. ‘The money will not come at his bidding. 
But if he determines to make an effort to obtain the object of his 
desire, this is volition. Willing, in the European sense, is choos- 
ing to do something. But in this country, there has been a vague- 
ness in the use of the term will, volition, etc., occasioning a great 
want of distinctness in our metaphysical inquiries. ‘The question 
has been formally discussed, ‘ whether the will and affections are 
the same.” It cannot surely be maintained, that all the affections 
or emotions are imperative acts of the will; i. e. volitions in the 
European sense. Wishing to be President of the United States, 
is not the same as making efforts to obtain that office. If the in- 
quiry is merely, whether emotions and volitions both belong to the 
will, this is a question of classification ; not in itself essential, but 
important to be settled by general agreement. Between the two, 
there is sufficient resemblance, to justify us in placing them under 
one general head. But there are dillerences also, which ought to 
be marked, either by a primary or a subordinate division. 

The term voluntary is used with the same indistinctness, as the 
corresponding word will; being sometimes extended to the affec- 
tionsgenerally ; and sometimes confined to imperative acts. There 
is also another ambiguity in the use of this term: It may be appli- 
ed either to volitions, or to actions dependent on volitions. ‘These 
ought never to be confounded. When Dugald Stewart advances 
the opinion, that our voluntary operations are suspended in sleep, 
he distinctly states, that the power of volition is not suspended 3 but 
merely the influence of the will over the body and the mind. Stew- 
art Vol. 1.185, 316. Bodily motions are said to be voluntary, when 
they proceed from choice. But choice itself is frequently spoken 
of, especially in New-England, as a voluntary act. Much of the 
controversy on the subject of liberty and necessity, turns on the 
ambiguity here mentioned. 

Dr. Brown objects to the division of the mental faculties into the 
understanding and the will, on the ground that these are not always 
opposed to each other, but exercised together. “ We reason, and 
plan, and invent,” he says, ‘at least as voluntarily, as we esteem, 
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or hate, or hope, or fear.” Vol.I. 242. But is not the same objection 
equally applicable to his own ‘vision of the internal affections of 
the mind, into intellectual states and emotions? p. 251. Are 
these always opposed to each other? Do emotions suspend the 
operations of the intellect? So far from it, that Dr. Brown himself ad- 
mits, that they very frequently concur. p. 256. ‘ Pity may co- 
exist with reasoning. But we have little difficulty,”’ he adds, “ in 
separating them in our reflection.” And can we not, in the same 
manner, separate between acts of the understanding and acts of 
the will? But in Dr. Brown’s classification, how does he dispose 
of volitions? Evidently under the head of emotions; for he re- 
solves volition into desire, and speaks of desire as the “ most gene- 
ral of all emotions.” Vol. I. 520. But whatis an emotion ? According 
to Dr. B. a “vivid feeling.’ And is every volition, for instance, 
the willing to move a finger, a vivid feeling? 

In treating of the leading faculties of the mind, as well as 
throughout the work before us, Mr. Payne has generally adopted 
the peculiar phraseology of Dr. Brown. In some instances, this 
may be considered as an improvement upon the language previ- 
ously in use. But in many cases, very little has been gained by 
the exchange, so far as we are able to see, except an appearance 
of originality. What important service has been rendered to the 
cause of truth, by substituting the word suggestion for the familiar 
and well established phrase association of ideas? If the term idea 
is too limited in its signification, to answer the purposes of Dr. 
Brown, association taken by itself is sufficiently extensive. It 
may be applied to emotions, as well as to acts of the understand- 
ing. We dread to see any addition made to the confusion of 
terms already so for midable, in the science of the mind. Whena 
new word is found to be necessary for distinctness of illustration, 
we would give it a welcome admission. ut it is far better to ad- 
mit of slight imperfections, in the use of terms which are familias 
and well understood; than to involve us in the mazes of a new 
system of technical phri aseology. We are aware that the language 
of mental philosophy , In its present state, has too little precision for 
the purposes of nice discrimination. We almost despair of seeing 
existing controversies brought to a termination by f fair discussion, 
while the vagueness of the phraseology furnishes to the combatants 
numberless facilitie es for evasion and misapprehension. ‘The reme- 
dy is to be sought, not in giving us a new language to be learned, 
every time we open a new work on intellectual “philosophy : : but 
by ¢ cautiously explaining the terms now in use ; sometimes, on due 
notice, enlarging, and sometimes restricting the common significa- 
tion; and especially by pointing out distinctly the various meanings 
of the same word, that a writer may show, by the connection in 
which he uses it, the precise sense in which he wishes it to be un- 
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derstood. It would be almost worth the labor of a life, to give to 
the language of intellectual and moral philosophy, a precision ap- 
proaching as near as possible to the exactness of mathematical de- 
finitions. ‘Till something of this nature is done, we shall in vain 
look for an adjustment of controverted points in public discussion. 
How can we settle the great question of the freedom of the will, 
for instance, if we are neither agreed what the will is, nor what 
freedom is; if liberty may be understood to mean indiscriminately 
either doing as we choose, or simply choosing, or determining to 
choose, or freedom from the influence of motives; if necessity is 
used to signify either mere certainty, or opposition to the will, or 
incapacity of willing ; if motive is the external object of choice, or 
the state of the mind, or both together ; if voluntary actions are 
either volitions in the restricted sense, or acts depending on voli- 
tion, or the affections which are antecedent to volition ? 

On the department of moral philosophy, Mr. Payne is very 
brief. We were prepared not to be very much dissatisfied with 
this brevity, considering the two great defects which are common 
to most of the systems of the Scotch writers on this subject. In 
the first place, they exhaust themselves upon the theory of morals; 
touching lightly upon the details of practical ethics. ‘They are so 
intent upon laying a solid and elegant foundation, that they leave 
the superstructure to be finished by other hands. Even Dugald 
Stewart observes, that ‘in the field of practical ethics, the student 
may be safely trusted to his own serious reflections, guided by the 
precepts of those illustrious men, who, in different ages and coun- 
tries, have devoted their talents to the improvement and happiness 
of the human race.”* 

The theory of morals is important, but its importance consists in 
its relation to practice. A foundation, however skilfully laid, is of 
no value, if nothing is to be built upon it. Paley has, perhaps, 
gone to the opposite extreme. Admirable as he is, in illustrating 
and enforcing many parts of practical morality ; he appears to have 
considered the theory of ethics of so little importance, as scarcely 
to merit his earnest attention. In this portion of his work, there- 
fore, he is extremely confused, unsatisfactory, and erroneous. 

The other great defect, in many of the Scotch systems of moral 
philosophy, is, that they seem cautiously to keep out of view the 
authority of the scriptures. By this we do not mean, that they 
manifest opposition or irreverence towards the truths of revelation. 
But they appear to consider moral philosophy as a distinct sei- 
ence, with which scripture has no more to do, than with geometry 
or experimental philosophy. It is a statement of our obligations 





* Phil. of Active and Moral Powers, Vol. I, 236. 
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and the grounds of them, so far as they can be learned from the 
light of nature alone. Mr. Stewart asserts, that, “due allowance 
being made for some unfortunate prejudices of the ancients, they 
who have been most successful, in modern times, in inculcating 
the duties of life, have been the moralists who have trodden the 
most closely in the footsteps of the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers.” Vol. 1. 236. It may be an ingenious speculation, to inquire 
how much of our duty may be determined by mere reasoning, un- 
aided by revelation. Bnt as a system of practical morality, we 
should place about as much value upon it, as upon a work of geo- 
graphy containing only such information, as had been obtained by 
moonlight or starlight. On this point, however, we find no ground 
for censuring Mr. Payne. _ He does not profess to furnish a sys- 
tem of moral philosophy. He has confined himself to the discus- 
sion of two points, “The Nature of Rectitude, and the Standard 
of Rectitude.” For the latter, he refers us distinctly to the sa- 
cred scriptures. 

On the nature of rectitude, we are gratified to find him taking 
the ground, “ that there is an essential distinction between right 
and wrong ;” that an action is right, not merely because it is com- 
manded ; but because the command which enjoins it is itself right ; 
that, under a wise and good administration, certain actions are re- 
quired because they are right, and others are forbidden because 
they are wrong; that rectitude or virtue does not depend on the 
arbitrary constitution of the human mind ; that actions are right, 
not merely because we approve of them; but that, if our moral 
judgment is correct, we approve of them, because they are right ; 
that is, our approbation does not render them virtuous, but only 
proves them to be so. ‘These positions he maintains, with clear- 
ness and force of argument, not only against the theories of 
Hobbes, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Paley ; but in opposition to 
his favorite author Dr. Brown, who affirms that “virtue is a felt re- 
lation, and nothing more ;” that “ all that we mean by the moral 
differences of actions, is their tendency to excite one emotion ra- 
ther than another ;”’ and that, “‘if there had been no moral emotions 
to arise, on the contemplation of certain actions, there would have 
been no virtue, vice, merit, or demerit, which express only rela- 
tions to these emotions.” 

In answer to these positions of Dr. Brown, we quote the argu- 
ments of Mr. Payne; as they furnish a favorable specimen of 
his mode of reasoning. 


Now let the reader especially observe that—as virtue, is, on this sys- 
tem, nothing more than a relation between a certain action, and a certain 
emotion—the notion of virtue cannot arise, till the emotion of approbation 
has arisen. Nothing surely can be more manifest than this. But, on Dr. 
Brown’s principles, how can the emotion of approbation arise? If virtue 
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be nothing in actions, as is so often stated, how do certain actions origi- 
nate this ernotion? Does it not arise without a cause, unless there be rec- 
titude in the actions themselves—i. e. some quality or aptitude in them to 
awaken it? How can we approve, without approving something? If vir- 
tue be not some quality in actions which is not universal, how comes it to 
pass that we approve some actions, and not others? Why do we not ap- 
prove all actions alike? Or, rather, how is it possible that we should ap- 
prove any actions, when there is nothing in them, according to this theory, 
to approve? It is admitted that there can be nothing in any of the odo- 
riferous particles of matter, which resembles our sensations of smell; yet 
there must be such particles, or we should have no sensations. And when 
the resulting sensations are different,—when some bodies have a pleasant, 
and others an offensive odor, there must be a difference in the odorife- 
rous particles emitted by them, or there could be no difference in the sen- 
sations which they produce. Dr. Brown’s system presents us with an 
effect without a cause—represents us as approving, but approving no- 
thing. It is not an answer to this statement to say we approve the action, 
because if there is nothing more in one action than in another to excite 
the emotion of approbation, how comes it toexist at all, or why do not all ac- 
tions awaken it? If, on the other hand, there is something in one action 
which does not exist in another, adapted to awaken the feeling, that some- 
thing is virtue in the action; and the statement of Dr. Brown is over- 
thrown, that virtue is “a relation, and nothing more.” pp. 408, 409. 


Again, 


Secondly. If virtue be the mere relation of certain actions to a certain 
emotion, it would seem to have been constituted without any reason on 
the part of God. Dr. Brown himself is obliged to admit that actions 
which are now related to the emotion of approbation, might have stood in 
a relation exactly the reverse; in which case what is now regarded as vir- 
tue would have been vice, and vice itself would have been transformed 
into virtue. Now if we were not formed to approve an action because it 
ts right, but the action becomes right by our approving it, what reason can 
there have been for that particular constitution of mind which our Creator 
has given to us? Admit, with Mr. Stewart, “that the words right and 
wrong express qualities of actions,-—that when we say an act of justice is 
right, we assert a truth which is independent of the constitution of our 
minds ;’—and all doubt is removed. What is right, God has formed the 
mind to approve, as what is good, he has formed it to desire. If an action 
became good by being desired, and right by being approved, which ap- 
pears to be Dr. Brown's system, what reason, it is again asked, could have 
induced the Deity to form the mind to approve some actions, and not 
others? Dr. Brown intimates, indeed, on one occasion, that the actions 
we approve must be approved by God; and he would, perhaps, argue 
from that circumstance, that they could not have occupied a relation dif- 
ferent from that in which they at present stand to ovr minds. But why 
must they be approved by God? They must be approved by us, because 
our minds are constituted to approve of them ;—a reason which does not 
apply to God. If they have no rectitude in themselves, 1. e. as it appears 
to me, if there is in them nothing to approve, how is it that they awaken 
approbation in the mind of the Deity? Were it certainly the case, that 
an action must awaken approbation in the mind of God, because it excites it 
in ours, it would follow, for any thing I can see to the contrary, that an 
object which excites in our minds the emotion of beauty, must appear 
beautiful to Jehovah. pp. 412, 413. 
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Again, 


Thirdly. Dr. Brown’s theory of morals proceeds on a practical forget- 
fulness of the distinction which exists, as he himself admits, between What 
is, and what ought to be, in human conduct. ‘ When we know,” says he, 
‘* that man has certain affections and passions, there still remains the great 
inquiry as to the propriety or impropriety of those passions, and of the 
conduct to which they lead.” To the importance of this admission, refer- 
ence has been already made. It is, indeed, manifest, that we must either 
admit that every state of mind, of every human being, is right—and right 
because it exists ;—or that we must seek for some moral rule, by which to 
try its rectitude. Now Dr. Brown places that standard, as we have seen, 
not in the law of God, not in any thing exterior to the mind, but in the 
mind itself, in one of its own states, or affections. 'Those actions and af- 
fections which excite certain emotions of approbation, are right, and right 
on that account. But are not emotions of approbation affections of the 
mind? And must we not, accordingly, on his own principles, institute an 
inquiry concerning their “‘ propriety, or impropriety?” If, with regard to 
other emotions, it is not enough to know that the mind is susceptible of 
them, or that, on a certain occasion, they actually exist, why should it be 
considered enough to know this with reference to the emotions of moral 
approbation and disapprobation? Since we are not to take it for granted 
that any other affection is right because it exists, why should we sit down 
with the assurance that the affection of moral approbation is right because 
it exists? It is necessary net only to have a moral measure of the recti- 
tude of actions, but to be certain of its accuracy. Dr. Brown takes the 
feelings of approbation and disapprobation as the moral measure of all 
other affections. The first step in the process, then, on his system, is to 
prove the accuracy of his measure, and the consequent rectitude of every 
action which is conformed to it. Now what proof has Dr. Brown of the 
accuracy of his measure? He does not produce any. Emotions of appro- 
bation are affections of mind; but affections of mind are not proved to be 
right, by his own concession, by their existence. And yet affections of 
mind, the rectitude of which, on Dr. Brown’s own principles, requires to 
be proved, but of which no proof either is, or can be, given, are the only 
standard by which other affections are to be tried! It is obvious that the 
Doctor takes for granted the propriety of the feelings of approbation; and, 
indeed, that he must doso. And, taking this for granted, the system sup- 
plies us with no certain measure of the rectitude of any action, or of any 
affection of mind whatever. The correctness of the rule not being veri- 
fied, we can have no confidence in relation to the correctness of any thing 
that is measured by it. The whole system of morals is thus involved in 
doubt and uncertainty; and it is impossible, on this scheme, for any man 
to know, whether he deserves the vengeance, or the love, of his fellow- 
men. pp. 413--415. 
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Arr. I].—Review or Memoir or Mrs. Jupson. 


Memoir of Mrs. Ann H. Judson, late Missionary to Burmah: including a 
History of the American Baptist Mission in the Burman Empire. By 
James D. Knowves, Pastor of the 2d Baptist Church in Boston. 1 Vol. 
12mo. pp. 324.—Witha Map of Burmah and a Portrait of Mrs. Judson. 
Boston; Lincoln and Edmands; 1829. 


WE cannot but rejoice, at every fresh and well authenticated ac- 
count of the further spread of christianity on earth. Its every 
triumph we regard as the best, noblest, most glorious, of all the 
triumphs won on this side of eternity. They are the triumphs of 
virtue, the triumphs of humanity, the triumphs of religion, the tri- 
umphs of truth and of holiness, over ignorance and error, delusion 
and sin. And though they are surrounded with none of the pomp 
and display of this world; though achieved almost in secret and 
in silence ; though announced in the simplest and most unpretend- 
ing manner, not in the tumultuous roar of a nation’s joy, as other 
victories are wont to be celebrated, but in unostentatious simplicity, 
referring the praise and the glory rather to God than to man; yet 
are they occasions for sincere, heart-felt joy. In the presence of 
superior beings they awaken such joy, although the direct occasion 
may be the sorrowing unto repentance of but a single reclaimed 
sinner. 

With these views, respecting the utility and importance of mis- 
sions for the spread of the gospel, we were prepared to sit down to 
the perusal of another missionary memoir, in the volume now be- 
fore us, with much satisfaction. And we can assure our readers, 
that this satisfaction has not been diminished, by accompanying the 
compiler through the actual detail, which he has given, of hard- 
ships and sufferings, of hopes and fears, of successes and disap- 
pointments, of imprisonments, and sicknesses, and deaths, borne 
without a murmur, and evincing how much the heart, which loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, can suffer for his sake. Such 
examples of the power of faith and of christian love, ought to be 
preserved. We rejoice to meet with them. ‘They animate, they 
strengthen us, in the discharge of our own duties. ‘They recon- 
cile us to the lesser evils with which we are visited. They make 
us look forward to the end of our course with a deeper interest. 
They bring death to view, disarmed of his sting. They open, as it 
were, the eternal world, and exhibit its realities in a light and with 
a power, which gives them unwonted effect. Above all, they lead 
us to press closer to our hearts, that blessed volume, which, while 
it tells us of the race and of the conflict of the child of God on 
earth, tells us also how the race may be won and the battle gained ; 
and where, and what, and to whom will be the final reward, 
the crown of everlasting life. 
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We now proceed to give a condensed and very brief narrative, 
from the work before us; and shall then add a few reflections, ari- 
sing out of the more important incidents which the work embraces, 

Miss Ann Hasseltine, afterwards Mrs. Judson, wife of the mis- 
sionary of that name, and whose eventful history we are now briefly 
to relate, was born in Bradford, Mass. December 22, 1789. She 
was married to Mr. Judson, Feb. 5, 1812, at the age of twenty- 
two years. She embarked for India with her husband, on board 
the same ship with Mr. Newell and his wife, who were also mission- 
aries, at Salem, Mass. two weeks after her marriage ; and arrived 
at Calcutta in Bengal, after a prosperous voyage of two months, 
on the eighteenth of June, 1812. Here, on their arrival at the 
threshold, as they hoped, of the scene of their labors, they began 
to experience a series of trials of no ordinary character for severity 
even in the missionary service ; and which, in relation to Mrs. Jud- 
son, at least, terminated only with her life. Some of these trials 
were of the most insupportable, heart-breaking kind; and all toge- 
ther, they have seldom been equaled in the annals of modern mis- 
sions. Her valuable life was closed at Amherst,—in the territory, 
which had, just before that event took place, been ceded to the 
English, by the Burman Empire, at the close of a disastrous war, 
October 24, 1826; making the period which had elapsed, after 
her first arrival in India, 14 years; and the duration of her whole 
life, 36 years. Within this comparatively narrow compass, and 
particularly the last 14 years of it, events of deep interest were 
thickly crowded together ; and the mind of the reader feels itself 
hurried along, in rapid transition, from one scene to another, of 
constantly increasing, and for the most part, of melancholy and 
painful interest, until, exhausted and borne down, by the intensity 
of its emotions over so much suffering and sorrow, and so much 
resignation under them, it comes at length to the last mournful ca- 
tastrophe, in which this heroic and devoted woman passes, in the 
midst of her days, from her warfare on earth, to her final reward. 
And we envy not that man his temperament, nor his creed, who 
can follow this devoted missionary of the cross, through all that 
she experienced, during the brief, but eventful period abovemen- 
tioned, and yet see nothing in it to admire, and nothing in it to 
love, even more than to admire. 

But we will let the narrative speak for itself, beginning with some 
brief notices of her earlier years. 


In her earliest years, she was distinguished by activity of mind, extreme 
gayety, a strong relish for socia] amusements, and unusually ardent fec|!- 
ings. She possessed that spirit of enterprise, that fertility in devising 
plans for the attainment of her wishes, and that indefatigable persever- 
ance in the pursuit of her purposes, of which her subsequent life furnished 
so many examples, and created so frequent occasions. p. 11, 
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Mrs. Judson’s mind was of a superior order. Jt was distinguished by 
strength, activity and clearness. She has, indeed, left no memorials, 
which can be produced, as fair specimens of her talents and literary ac- 
quirements. She wrote much, but her writings have perished, except let- 
ters and accounts of missionary proceedings, written without any design 
to exhibit her abilities, or display her learning. But no one can review 
her life, and read what she has written and published, without feeling that 
her mind possessed unusual vigor and cultivation. 

She was educated at the Academy in Bradford, a seminary which has 
become hallowed by her memory, and by that of Mrs. Newell, the proto- 
martyr of the American missions. Here she pursued her studies with 
much success. Her perceptions were rapid, her memory retentive, and 
her perseverance indefatigable. Here she laid the foundation of her 
knowledge, and here her intellect was stimulated, disciplined, and direct- 
ed. Her preceptors and associates ever regarded her with respect and 
esteem; and considered her ardent temperament, her decision and perse- 
verance, and her strength of mind,as ominous of some uncommon destiny. 

Her religious character, however, is of the most importance, in itself, and 
in connection with her future life. The readers of this Memoir will fee! 
the deepest concern, to trace the rise and progress of that spiritual reno- 
vation, and that divine teaching, which made her a disciple of the Savior, 
and prepared her for her Jabors in his service. 

Of this momentous change, the following account, written by herself, 
has happily been rescued from the fate which befell the greater part of her 
private journals :— 

During the first sixteen years of my life, I very seldom felt any serious 
impressions, which I think were produced by the Holy Spirit. 

The first circumstance, which, in any measure, awakened me from this 
sleep of death, wasthe following. One sabbath morning, having prepared 
myselfto attend public worship, just as I was leaving my toilet, I acciden- 
tally took up Hannah More's Strictures on Female Education; and the 
first words that caught my eye were, She that liveth in pleasure, is dead 
while she liveth. They were written in italics, with marks of admiration ; 
and they struck me to the heart. I stood for a few moments, amazed at 
the incident, and half inclined to think that some invisible agency had di- 
rected my eye to those words. At first, I thought I would live a different 
life, and be more serious and sedate ; but at last I thought, that the words 
were not so applicable to mie, as I first imagined, and resolved to think no 
more ofthem. p. 12. 


In the spring of 1806, during a revival of religion at Bradford, 
she first became deeply solicitous for her salvation. 


But I had seen, as yet, very little of the awful wickedness of my heart. 
I knew not yet the force ofthat passage, The carnal mind is enmity against 
God. I thought myself very penitent, and almost prepared by voluntary 
abstinence, to receive the divine favor. After spending two or three weeks 
in this manner, without obtaining the least comfort, my heart began to rise 
in rebellion against God. I thought it unjust in him, not to notice my 
prayers and my repentance. I could not endure the thought, that he was 
a sovereign God, and had a right to cal! one and leave another to perish. 
So far from being merciful in calling some, I thought it cruel in him to send 
any of his creatures to hell for their disobedience. But my chief distress 
was occasioned by a view of his perfect purity and holiness. But that glo- 





rious Being, who is kinder to his creatures, than they are to themselves, 
did not leave me to remain long in this distressing state. I began to dis- 
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cover a beauty inthe way of salvation by Christ. He appeared to be just - 
such a Savior as I needed. I saw how God could be just, in saving sinners 
through him. I committed my soul into his hands, and besought him to 
do with me what seemed good in his sight. When I was thus enabled 
to commit myself into the hands of Christ, my mind was relieved from 
that distressing weight which had borne it down for so long a time. A 
few days after this, as I was reading Bellamy’s True Religion, I obtained a 
new view of the character of God. His justice, displayed in condemning 
the finally impenitent, which I had before viewed as cruel, now appeared 
to be an expression of hatred to sin, and regard to the good of beings in 
general. A view of this purity and holiness filled my soul with wonder 
and admiration. I felt a disposition to commit myself unreservedly into 
his hands, and leave it with him to save me or cast me off, for I felt E could 
not be unhappy, white allowed the privilege of contemplating and loving so 
glorious a Being. 

I now began to hope, that I had passed from death unto life. 
When I examined myself, | was constrained to own, that I had feel- 
ings and dispositions, to which I was formerly an utter stranger. I had 
sweet communion with the blessed God, from day to day ; my heart was 
drawn out in love to christians of whatever denomination; the sacred 
scriptures were sweet to my taste; and such was my thirst for religious 
knowledge, that I frequently spent a great part of the night in reading re- 
ligious books. I felt that if Christ had not died,to makean atonement for 
sin, I could not ask God to dishonor his holy government so far as to save so 
polluted a creature, and that should he even now condemn me to suffer 
eternal punishment, it would be so just, that my mouth would be stopped. 
and all holy beings in the universe would acquiesce in the sentence, and 
praise him, as a just and righteous God. My chief happiness now con- 
sisted in contemplating the moral perfections of the glorious God. I longed 
to have all intelligent creatures love him; and felt, that even fallen spirits 
could never be released from their obligations te love a being possessed of 
such glorious peifections. pp. 17, 18. 








The change of character, which the foregoing extracts disclose, 
was a permanent one. It marked her whole subsequent life. It 
was the turning point in her history. _ It laid the foundation of her 
distinguished future usefulness. From it she dated her own hopes 
of a happy immortality. These hopes sustained her to the last: 
and certainly they were not feebly tested. September 14, 1806, 
she made a public profession of her faith in Christ, and united her- 
self to the congregational church in her*native town of Bradford. 
She now engaged, with her characteristic ardor and decision of 
character, in enterprises of benevolence, and schemes of usefulness, 
to others. Among these, we find her early employing herself, af- 
ter her religious change, in the important, though difficult and self- 
denying occupation of instructing schools. 

In this employment, her character was early developed, and 
those energies of mind and heart were beginning to appear, which 
were afterwards to be more conspicuously exhibited, and to give 
to her history its most interesting peculiarities. 

Her connection with Mr. Judson, as already stated, took place 
February, 1812. This connection was understood, from the first 
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both by herself and her friends, to involve the engagement of her- 
self to a missionary life, in a remote part of the earth, from which 
engagement there was no probability, and no expectation, that 
aught but death would release her. kt was therefore understood 
to imply, on her part, an exposure to trials and hardships, to which 
she had hitherto been wholly unaccustomed; and to be, in fact, 
the giving of herself up, beyond the power of recantation or re- 
treat, to a life of peculiar self-denial for the sake of doing good. 
Lofty, noble, generous magnanimity ! Would that there were more 
of this spirit on earth! More is needed. More there must be, ere 
the fields “‘ white to the harvest’? can be supplied with the requi- 
site number of laborers. The communication of Mr. Judson, to 
her father, on the subject of the intended connection, will show in 
what light the subject was viewed, by all parties. ‘lhe following ts 
an extract from that communication. 


I have now to ask, whether you can consent to part with your daughter 
early next spring, to see her no more in this world; whether you can con- 
sent to her departure for a heathen land, and her subjection to the hard- 
ships and sufferings of a missionary life; whether you can consent to her 
exposure to the dangers of the ocean; to the fatal influence of the south- 
ern climate of India; to every kind of want and distress; to degradation, 
insult, persecution, and perhaps a violent death. Can you consent to all 
this, for the sake of Him who left his heavenly home, and died for her and 
for you; for the sake of perishing, immortal souls; for the sake of Zion, 
and the glory of God? Can you consent to all this, in hope of soon mect- 
ing your daughter in the world of glory, with a crown of righteousness, 
brightened by the acclamations of praise which shall redound to her Sav- 
ior from heathens saved, through her means, from eternal wo and des- 
pair? p. 42. 


The day after her connection with Mr. J. was formed, was the 
day of ordination. [t was a day, on many accounts, long to be re- 
membered. From that day, is to be dated the commencement of 
American missions; the results of which, who shall look forward 
and compute! On that day, in solemn assembly, Messrs. Judson, 
Newell, Nott, Hall and Rice, were set apart as missionaries to the 
heathen, to act under the patronage and direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, then recently insti- 
tuted. ‘Their primary destination was Calcutta; with the design, 
if practicable, of establishing themselves in the Burman Empire. 
Shortly after, they commenced their voyage for India, and arrived 


safely at the place of their destination. Here it was that trials of 


a very serious and threatening aspect, first began to assail them. 
The English East India Company were at that time jealous of the 
influence of missionaries, and afraid to countenance any attempts 
to introduce christianity among the natives. Foreign missionaries 
were especially obnoxious to suspicion. ‘The subject of missions 
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was then comparatively new. ‘There was much ignorance, and 
much prejudice, respecting it. Under these circumstances, the 
American missionaries arrived and landed. But, as their object 
became known, it was the ground of unreasonable apprehension to 
the local authorities, and they shortly after received an imperative 
order, from the Bengal government, to leave the country. The 
ship was designated in which they were to depart, and their names 
were inserted in the public journals, as passengers for England. In 
the mean time, Mr. and Mrs. Judson and Mr Rice had become 
anti-pedobaptists, and were rebaptized at Calcutta. After encoun- 
tering a variety of trials and perplexities, they concluded to visit 
the Isle of France, and see what could be done there. At that 
island the event took place, which sent such a thrill of sorrow back 
to the churches of this land. We allude to Mrs. Newell’s death, 
just after her arrival there. Mr. and Mrs. Judson arrived soon af- 
ter, only to receive the melancholy tidings of Mrs. Newell’s de- 
cease, who, with her husband, had taken a different vessel, and ar- 
rived before them. 

Mr. Rice, in the mean time, returned to America. Through 
his exertions, and those of other friends of missions, the Baptist 
General Convention was formed, in April, 1814. Under the pat- 
ronage of this body, Mr. and Mrs. Judson were now received 
as missionaries; and much additional interest, on the subject of 
missions, was excited among the churches of that communion. 
Thus, was a new mission formed, under new auspices; and an 
increased impulse was given to the cause of missions in this land, 
by bringing forward another denomination of christians to engage 
in it, in imitation of the noble example which had been set them 
by their brethren of the same communion in Great Britain. We 
cordially wish them prosperity, in the great and common cause, of 
extending the knowledge of Christ crucified throughout the earth, 

The missionaries soon found it necessary for them to leave the 
Isle of France, and to seek some other field of labor. After va- 
rious disappointments, they fixed on Rangoon, in the Burman em- 
pire, where they arrived in July, 1813. Thus far, their disap- 
pointments and trials had been many and great. ‘They had been 
led, by an unseen hand, in a way which they knew not. Their 
way had been hedged up against them, and thick darkness had 
clouded their prospects. They had now arrived, almost through 
providential compulsion, on the shores of a barbarous country. 
Protection from any civilized government they could not here ex- 
pect, whatever their perils or sufferings might be. ‘They were, 
moreover, alone ; separated from all their brethren; and for some 
part of the time during their residence in the country, they were 
the only missionaries in the Burman empire. Here, in their soli- 
tude, on a barbarous shore, and with half the breadth of the globe be- 
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tween them and their kindred and friends in the land of their birth, 
they sat down to the work before them, confiding in Him who had 
said, ‘Lo I am with you alway,” and cheered by the hope, that at 
some future day, they might be permitted to reap the fruit of those 
labors, which they were now commencing, should they faint not. 
Their first object was, to acquire the language. ‘This, from its pe- 
culiar difficulty, cost them much labor. But with patient applica- 
tion and great perseverance, they at length succeeded, and entered 
at length upon the task of communicating religious instruction to the 
people. In March, 1817, between three and four years after their 
first arrival in India, Mr. Judson thus writes to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Baptist Convention. 


I have this day been visited by the first inquirer after religion, that I 
have seen in Burmah. For although in the course of the two last years | 
have preached the gospel to many, and though some have visited me seve- 

ra] times, and conversed on the subject of religion; yet I have never had 
much reason to believe that their visits originated in a spirit of sincere in- 
quiry. Conversations on religion have always been of my proposing ; and 
though I have sometimes been encouraged to hope that truth had made 
some impression, never, until to-day, have I inet with one who was fairly 
entitled to the epithet of Inquirer. 

As I was sitting with my teacher, as usual, a Burman of respectable ap- 
pearance, and followed by a servant, came up the steps, and sat down by 
me. I asked him the usual question, where he came from: to which he 
gave me no explicit reply; and I began to suspect that he had come from 
the government house, to enforce a trifling request, which in the morning 
we had declined. He soon, however, undeceived and astonished me, by 
asking, “ Tiow long a time will it take me to learn the religion of Jesus?” 
I replied that such a question could not be answered. If God gave light 
and wisdom, the religion of Jesus was soon learnt; but without God, a 
man might study all his life long, and make no proficiency. But how, 
continued [, came you to know any thing of Jesus? Have you been here 
before! ‘ No.” Have you seen any writings concerning Jesus? ‘I 
have seen two little books.” Who is Jesus? “He is the Son of God, 
who, pitying creatures, came into this world, and suffered death in their 
stead.” Whois God? “ He isa being w ithout beginning or end, who is 
not subject to old age or death, but alw ays is.” I cannot tell how I felt 
at this moment. This was the first acknowledgment of an eternal God, 
that I had ever heard from the lips of a Burman. _p. 130. 


Thus did they begin to feel cheered, by new and more anima- 
ting prospects. They had now, after so long a time, found one se- 
rious inquirer after truth. But they had to wait, and ‘sow in 
tears,” still longer, before they were permitted to reap with joy, 
and bring their sheaves with them. Upwards of two years more 
elapsed, before the first baptism took place. It was on the 27th of 
June, 1819, that the first Burman convert to Christ, under their la- 
bors, made a public profession of the christian faith, and received 
the baptismal ordinance, at the hands of Mr. Judson. ‘This, we 
need not say, was an event of deep and gladdening interest to the 
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Seven years had now passed 


away, since they left the American shores, and all the comforts 
which are denoted by those short, expressive words kindred and 
home. 'They had passed through many unexpected and trying vicis- 


situdes. 


They had parted, finally on earth, with one of their little 


company, before she had entered upon her labors; and had been 


separated from all the rest. 


They had been conducted, in pursuit 


of their object, from place to place, from plan to plan, from hope to 
hope, till it almost seemed, and might have seemed to a faith less 
vigorous than theirs, that Providence was frowning upon their en- 
terprise, and that no place was to be found, where they might sit 
down in quiet, and tell the object which had brought them from 


afar, on their embassy of love and mercy. 


They had gone, at 


length, and by what seemed almost a species of providential coer- 
cion, to a people, singularly vain, insolent, and obdurate, to make 
known their errand, and tell of the “ only Name given under hea-~ 


ven among men, whereby they must be saved.” 


How consoling 


then, how welcome in every view, must have been the fact, that 
even a single soul had received their message, and was willing, in 
the character of an avowed disciple of Jesus Christ, to cast in his 


lot with theirs ! 


on high. 


It was a proof that they were remembered from 
Such, at least, they considered it; and in this view, it 


was regarded by them asa pledge of ulterior success, as a promise 


of further and greater joy. 


writes : 


On this occasion, Mrs. Judson thus 


Little did I think, when I last wrote, that I should so scon have the joy- 
fal intelligence to communicate, that one Burman has embraced the chris- 
tian religion, and given good evidence of being a true disciple of the dear 


Redeemer. 


This event, this single trophy of victorious grace, has filled 


our hearts with sensations, hardly to be conceived by christians in ehris- 
This circumstance has convinced us, that God can and 
does operate on the minds of the most dark and ignorant; and that he 
makes his own truths, his own word, the instrument of operation. It 
serves, also, to encourage us to hope, that the Lord has other chosen ones 


tian countries. 


in this place. 


pp. 152, 153. 


On the 7th of November following, two additional converts re- 
ceived the ordinance of baptism, and several others exhibited en- 
couraging evidence that they were under the teaching of the Spi- 


rit of God. 


Mr. Judson’s health however had, about this time, so far de- 
clined, in consequence of his severe application to his duties, that 
he deemed it necessary to try the effect of a voyage to Bengal. 
He subsequently changed his purpose, and sailed for Chittagong, 
During his absence, which was unexpectedly pro- 


in Arracan. 


tracted, very serious calamities threatened the mission. 
between the English and Burman governments seemed to be ap- 
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proaching ; and insuch an event, the lives of the missionaries would 
be in the most imminent peril. Mr. and Mrs. Hough, therefore, 
who had recently joined the mission from America, resolved to 
flee to Bengal. Mrs. Judson embarked with them, but so great 
was her reluctance to proceed, that she returned to Rangoon, as 
related in the following extract. 


The vessel was several days in going down the river; and when on the 
point of putting out to sea, the captain and officers ascertained she was in 
a dangerous state, in consequence of having been improperly loaded, and 
that she must be detained for a day or two at the place in which she then 
lay. ILimmediately resolved on giving up the voyage, and returning to 
town. Accordingly the captain sent up a boat with me, and engaged to 
forward my baggage the next day. I reached town in the evenine—spent 
the night at the house of the only remaining Englishman in the place, and 
to-day have come out to the mission-house, to the great joy of all the Bur- 
mans left on our premises. Mr. Hough and his family will proeced, and 
they kindly and affectionately urge my return. J know I am surrounded 
by dangers on every hand, and expect to see mucli anxiety aud distress; 
but at present I am tranquil, and intend to make an effort to pursue my 
studies as formerly, and leave the event with God. p. 141. 


Her biographer adds: ‘*Thus did this noble minded woman 
resolve to remain alone at Rangoon, and confront all the 
perils that might beset her; although it was entirely uncertain 
whether her husband was yet alive. The event justified her courage 
and rewarded her constancy.” Mr. J. soon returned, and Messrs. 
Colman and Wheelock, with their wives, being a further rein- 
forcement from this country, joined the mission. ‘This gave to it 
a temporary aspect of greater prosperity. But it was of short 
continuance. Calamities were thickening, and a storm of dread- 
ful fury was blackening all the heavens. Mr. Wheelock was soon 
removed by death, and his wife returned to Calcutta. It was un- 
der all these disastrous circumstances, and many more which we 
cannot notice here, that the first successes of the mission, as al- 
ready stated, were gained. ‘Three Burmans had been baptized ; 
and several others gave the missionaries strong hopes concerning 
them. The object of the missionaries was now well known at 
Rangoon. The nature and claims of the religion which they 
wished to propagate, were. also, in some measure, understood. 
The jealousy of the government had begun to be excited. And 
nothing could be expected but that it would be still more excited, 
if the missionaries should continue to prosecute their object with 
success; unless the favor of those in authority, could in some way 
be propitiated, and thus a refuge be provided, in case of popular 
violence being offered. It was therefore concluded, at this junc- 
ture in the affairs of the mission, to make some special e''ort to se- 
cure the countenance of the government: and for this purpose, tq 
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make a direct application to the Emperor in person, at Amarapoo- 
ra, the capital of his dominions. The measure was a bold one; 
especially, considering the highly inauspicious crisis, at which it 
was taken ; a war being contemplated, perhaps already resolved 
on, by the Burman power, against the English. It was however 
adopted, after much deliberation and prayer. And, on the 22d 
of December, 1819, Messrs. Judson and Colman, leaving their 
families at Rangoon, departed for the capital, to make themselves 
and their object known to the monarch. ‘They took with them a 
splendid copy of the bible, bound and ornamented in the style of 
the country, as a present to his majesty, and several articles, as 
presents to those in subordinate authority, whom it might be ne- 
cessary to conciliate, in going through the forms of a presentation 
to this modern Ahasuerus. ‘They reached the capital on the 25th 
of January, distant from Rangoon about 350 miles, and were pre- 
sented tothe Emperor. The following is the account of the 
whole of this curious transaction, with its result. It gives us some 
idea of an oriental court; or rather, of an oriental despot, who has 
no court, but a set of trembling slaves; and whose power and 
splendor, even in the very circumstances of their display, are not 
dependent on others, but are personal, unreflected, solitary, awful. 


January 26,1820. We set out early in the morning, and repaired to the 
house of Mya-day-men, former viceroy of Rangoon, now one of the public 
ministers of state (Woongyee.) We gave him a valuable present, and an- 
other of less value to his wife, the lady who formerly treated Mrs. J. with 
so much politeness. They both received us very kindly, and appeared to 
interest themselves in our success. We, however, did not disclose our 
precise object; but only petitioned for leave to behold the golden face. Upon 
this, his highness committed our business to Moung Yo, one of his favorite 
officers, and directed him to introduce usto Moung Zah, one of the private 
ministers of state (Atwen-woon,) with the necessary orders. This par- 
ticular favor of Mya-day-men prevents the necessity of our petitioning and 
feeing all the public ministers of state, and procuring formal] permission 
trom the high court of the empire. 

In the evening, Moung Yo, who lives near our boat, called on us, to say 
that he would conduct us to-morrow. We lie down in sleepless anxiety. 
To-morrow’s dawn will usher in the most eventful day in our lives. ‘To- 
morrow’s eve wil] cluse on the bloom or the blight of our fondest hopes. 
Yet it is consoling to commit this business into the hands of our heavenly 
father,—-to fee] that the work is His, not ours; that the heart of the mo- 
narch, before whom we are to appear, is under the control of Omnipo- 
tence; and that the event will be ordered in the manner most conducive 
to the divine glory and the greatest good. God may, for the wisest pur- 
pose, suffer our hopes to be disappointed; and if so, why should short- 
sighted, mortal manrepine? Thy will, O God, be ever done; for thy will 
is inevitably the wisest and the best. 

27. We left the boat, and put ourselves under the conduct of Moung 
Yo. He carried us first to Mya-day-men, as a matter of form; and there 
we learnt, that the emperor had been privately apprized of our arrival, and 
said, ‘let them be introduced.’ We therefore proceeded to the palace. 
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At the outer gate, we were detained a long time, until the various officers 
were satisfied that we had a right to enter; after which we deposited a 
present for the private minister of state, Moung Zah, and were ushered 
into his apartments in the palace-yard. He received us very pleasantly, 
and ordered us to sit before several governors and petty kings, who were 
waiting at hislevee. We here, for the first time, disclosed our character 
and object—told him, that we were missionaries or ‘ propagators of reli- 
gion ;’ that we wished to appear before the emperor, and present our sa- 
cred books, accompanied with a petition. He took the petition into his 
hand, looked over about half of it, and then familiarly asked several ques- 
tions about our God, and our religion, to which we replied. Just at this 
crisis, some one announced that the golden foot was about to advance; on 
which the minister hastily rose up, and put on his robes of state, saying, 
that he must seize the moment to present us to the emperor. We now 
found, that we had unwittingly fallen on an unpropitious time, it being the 
day of the celebration of the late victory over the Cassays, and the very 
hour, when his majesty was coming forth, to witness the display made on 
the occasion. When the minister was dressed, he just said,‘ How can 
you propagate religion in this empire? But come along.’ Our hearts 
sunk at these inauspicious words. He conducted us through various 
splendor and parade, until we ascended a flight of stairs, and entered a 
most magnificent hall. He directed us where to sit, and took his place on 
one side; the present was placed onthe other, and Moung Yo, and another 
officer of Mya-day-men, sat a little behind. ‘The scene to which we were 
now introduced, really surpassed our expectation. The spacious extent of 
the hall, the number and magnitude of the pillars, the height of the dome, 
the whole completely covered with gold, presented a most grand and impo- 
sing spectacle. Very few were present, and those evidently great officers 
of state. Our situation prevented us from seeing the farther avenue of 
the hall; but the end, where we sat, opened into the parade, which the 
emperor was about to inspect. We remained about five minutes, when 
every one put himself in the most respectful attitude, and Moung Yo whis- 
pered, that his majesty had entered. We looked through the hall, as far 
as the pillars would allow, and presently caught a sight of this modern 
Ahasuerus. He came forward, unattended—in solitary grandeur—exhi- 
biting the proud gait and majesty of an eastern monarch. His dress was 
rich, but not distinctive; and he carried in his hand, the gold-sheathed 
sword, which seems to have taken the place of the sceptre of ancient times. 
But it was his high aspect and commanding eye, that chiefly riveted our 
attention. He strided on. Every head, exeepting ours, was now in the 
dust. We remained kneeling, our hands folded, our eyes fixed on the 
monarch. When he drew near, we caught his attention. He stopped, 

artly turned towards us—-* Who are these?” ‘The teachers, great 
king.” I replied. ‘*What, you speak Burman—the priests that I heard of 
last night?” ‘* When did you arrive?” ‘ Are you teachers of religion ?” 
“* Are you like the Portuguese priest?” ‘ Are you married ?” “ Why do 
you dress so?” ‘These, and some other similar questions, we answered ; 
when he appeared to be pleased with us, and sat down on an elevated seat 
—his hand resting on the hilt of his sword, and his eyes intently fixed on 
ns. Moung Zah now began to read the petition. 

The emperor heard the petition, and stretched out his hand. Moung 
Zah crawled forward and presented it. His majesty began at the top, 
and deliberately read it through. In the mean time, I gave Moung Zah 
an abridged copy of the tract, in which every offensive sentence was cor- 
rected, and the whole put into the handsomest style and dress possible. 
After the emperor had perused the petition, he handed it back, without 
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saying a word, and took the tract. Our hearts now rose to God for a dis- 
play of his grace. “O, have mercy on Burmah! Have mercy on her 
king!” But, alas! the time was not yet come. He held the tract long 
enough to read the two first sentences, which assert, that there is one 
eternal God, who is independent of the incidents of mortality, and that, 
besides Him, there is no God; and then, witli an air of indifference, per- 
haps disdain, he dashed it down to the ground! Moung Zah stooped for- 
ward, picked it up, and handed it to us. Moung Yo made a slight attempt 
to save us, by unfolding one of the volumes which composed our present, 
and displaying its beauty; but his majesty took no notice. Our fate was 
decided. After afew moments, Moung Zah interpreted his royal master’s 
will, in the following terms: “ In regard to the objects of your petition, his 
majesty gives no order. In regard to your sacred books, his majesty has 
no use for them—take them away.” 

Something was now said about brother Colman’s skill in medicine; upon 
which the emperor once more opened his mouth, and said, ** Let them pro- 
ceed to the residence of my physician, the Portuguese priest; let him ex- 
amine whether they can be useful to me in that line, and report according- 
ly.” He then rose from his seat, strided on to the end of the hall, and 
there, after having dashed to the ground the first intelligence that he had 
ever received of the eternal God, his Maker, his Preserver, his Judge, he 
threw himself down ona cushion, and lay listening to the music, and gazing 
at the parade spread out before him. 

As for us and our presents, we were hurried away without much cere- 
Mony. We passed out of the palace gates with much more facility than 
we entered, and were conducted first to the house of Mya-day-men. There 
his officer reported our reception; but in as favorable terms as possible; 
and as his Highness was not apprized of our precise object, our repulse ap- 
peared, probably, to him, not so decisive as we knew it tobe. We were 
next conducted two miles, through the sun and dust of the streets of Ava, 
to the residence of the Portuguese priest. He very speedily ascertained 
that we were in possession of no wonderful’secret, which would secure the 
emperor from all disease, and make him live forever: and we were accor- 
dingly allowed to take leave of the reverend Inquisitor, and retreat to our 
boat. pp. 162—166. 


Under these disheartening circumstances, Mr. Colman remo- 
ved to the eastern border of the territory of Bengal. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson were persuaded, by the entreatiesof the converts, and 
by what seemed more encouraging circumstances, to remain still 
at Rangoon. Here they were now again left alone, to pursue their 
work unsupported by any helpers, and through fresh trials, though 
not without very cheering success. Several new converts were 
baptized ; and the disappointment, in respect to obtaining the tole- 
ration of government in prosecuting their work, only seemed to 
promote the prosperity of the mission. 

But it was not long before Mrs. J’s health failed, and a voyage 
to Calcutta became necessary to its re-establishment. She was 
so reduced and enfeebled, that Mr. Judson felt it to be his duty to 
accompany her. After a few months, however, they were permit- 
ted to return to their labors, with improved health. This was at the 
commencement of 1821. Again she was attacked, and her symp- 
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toms soon became alarming. Another voyage, and a change of 
climate, afforded the only hope that her life could be prolonged. 
She accordingly sailed, a second time, for Bengal, August, 1821 ; 
and afterwards, for America, by way of England. On this oeca- 
sion she writes as follows : 


Those only who have been through a variety of toil and privation, to ob- 
tain a darling object, can realize how entircly every fibre of the heart ad- 
heres to that objeet, when secured. Had we encountered no difficulties, 
and suffered no privations in our attempts to forma church of Christ, under 
the government of a heathen despot, we should have been warmly attached 
to the individuals composing it, but should not have felt that tender solici- 
tude and anxious affection, as in the present case. 

Rangoon, from having been the theatre, in which so much of the faith- 
fulness, power and mercy of God had been exhibited—from having been 
considered, for ten years past, as my home for life—and from a thousand 
interesting associations of ideas, had become the dearest spot on earth. 
Flence vou will readily imagine that no ordinary consideration could have 
induced my departure. pp. 180,181. 


Her visit to her native land, and the mformation which she thus 
had the opportunity of disseminating widely, both in this country 
and in England, respecting various incidents connected with the 
Burman mission, and the scenes through which she had passed, 
appear to have contributed materially to aid the cause in which 
she was engaged ; and will doubtless long be remembered by her 
friends with a pleasing though melancholy satisfaction. It was 
during this visit to America, that her ‘* Letters,” designed to pro- 
mote a deeper and more general interest in the subject of missions, 
and addressed to J. Butterworth, M. P. England, were composed. 
In the hospitable dwelling of this gentleman she was entertained 
for a season on her way to the United States. And it was at his 
suggestion, and that of other friends, that the ‘* Letters” were un- 
dertaken. These letters, though they bear evident marks of hav- 
ing been composed in haste, indicate a vigorous and cultivated un- 
derstanding, and an ardently pious and philanthropic heart. 

She arrived at New York, September, 1822. After passing 
nearly a year in this country, endeavouring to improve her 
health, enjoying the society of her friends, and, in various ways, 
promoting the object to which she stood pledged, she again bade 
{urewell to her native shores, and with renovated health re-em- 
barked for the scene of her former labors; accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wade, who were going out tojoin the mission. She ar- 
rived at Rangoon, in safety, and in due time. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Price and his wife had been added to the little company, and the 
general aspect of things, on her return, seemed more favorable. 
Particular attention had been shown to Dr. Price on account of 
his medical character; and an invitation was early presented ta 
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him, to take up his residence at Ava, by order of the Emperor. 
Mr. Judson concluded to accompany him to Ava, hoping that some 
opening might present itself, for making another attempt to secure 
for their enterprise the imperial favor. 

Hitherto, the mission had been favored with a very considerable 
degree of success, notwithstanding all its trials, and all the appre- 
hensions for its safety, which had recently been entertained, even 
on the ground of its incipient success. Eighteen Burmans had 
professed themselves the disciples of Christ; and they are spoken 
of, as giving good evidence, of being truly what their profession 
implied. 

Still, the time had now arrived, when, it was evident, that the mis- 
sion could not proceed much farther, unless, in some way, the 
countenance and protection of tiose in authority, could be secured 
in its favor. It had proceeded far enough already to attract no- 
tice, not only at Rangoon, but even at Ava. It must now receive 
the favor, or at least the connivance, of the government; or it 
must expect to fall under its frown, and experience direct and 
probably overwhelming persecution. ‘The missionaries had hith- 
erto used much caution. It was felt by them to be necessary, lest 
they should provoke the jealousy and the wrath of a suspicious, 
proud and cruel people, and thus bring upon all their hopes of suc- 
cess, the blight of sure and irretrievable disappointment. But 
now, no caution could conceal the fact, or prevent its general no- 
toriety, that several of the emperor’s subjects had renounced Bood- 
hism for christianity, and that others, to an indefinite extent, might 
be led to a similar renunciation of the religion of the country, if 
nothing were done to stop it; and thus, that the way might be pre- 
paring, for the taking place of a great religious revolution in the 
land. It was under the influence of such views and reasonings as 
these, that the missionaries deemed it necessary to make another 
attempt, to secure some assurance from the government, that at 
least they would not be molested, in the prosecution of their object. 
For this purpose, Mr. Judson concluded to repair to Ava, in com- 
pany with Dr. Price, who was going by order of the emperor, to 
reside at that place as a physician. ‘They were received with 
some marks of favor. Mr. Judson says: 


Oct. 1. To-day the king noticed me for the first time, though I have 
appeared before him nearly every day since our arrival. After making 
some inquiries, as usual, about brother Price, he added, ‘ And you, in 
black, what are you? a medical mantoo? ‘ Not a medical man, but a 
teacher of religion, your majesty.’ He proceeded to make a few inquiries 
about my religion, and then put the alarming question, whether any had 
embraced it. I evaded, by saying ‘ Not here.’ He persisted. ‘ Are there 
any in Rangoon?’ ‘ There are a few.’ ‘ Are they foreigners?’ I trem- 
bled for the consequences of an answer, which might involve the littl 
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church in ruin; but the truth must be sacrificed, or the consequences ha- 
zarded; and I therefore replied, ‘ There are some foreigners and some 
Burmans.’ He remained silent a few moments, but presently showed 
that he was not displeased, by asking a great variety of questions on reli- 
gion, and geography, and astronomy, some of which were answered in 
such a satisfactory manner, as to occasion a general expression of appro- 
bation inall the court present. Thanks to God, for the encouragement 
of this day! The monarch of the empire has distinctly understood, that 
some of his subjects have embraced the christian religion, and his wrath 
has been restrained. Let us then hope, that, as he becomes more ac- 
quainted with the excellence of the religion, he will be more and more 
willing that his subjects should embrace it. pp. 201, 202. 





After remaining some time at Ava, holding various conversations 
and discussions with officers of the government and others, on the 
subject of religion, and having obtained permission to come and 
take up his resideuce there, Mr. Judson returned to Rangoon, 
much encouraged that Providence was about to smile upon their un- 
dertaking. It was at this period that Mrs. Judson’s return from 
America took place. Preparations were now made to remove to 
the ‘* Golden ‘ eet,” leaving the concerns of the mission at Ran- 
goon to the other missionaries. 

Scarcely had they arrived at the capital, however, and entered on 
the duties of the mission, when the long rumored war with Eng- 
land, suddenly broke out. In May, 1824, the English army, un- 
der Sir Archibald Campbell, unexpectedly appeared before Ran- 
goon, and hostilities commenced. A dreadful scene of confusion 
and terror ensued, in which all the foreigners in the place, inclu- 
ding the missionaries, were in imminent danger of being sacrificed 
to appease the national vengeance. Mr. Wade writes: 


Government immediately ordered every person in Rangoon who wears 
a hat, to be taken prisoner, which was accordingly done. In the 
eourse of the succeeding night, Mr. Hough and myself were chain- 
ed, and put into close confinement, under armed keepers. In the morning 
the fleet was in sight of the town, and our keepers were ordered to massa- 
cre us the moment the first shot was fired upon the town. But when the 
firing commenced, our murderers were so effectually panic struck, that 
they all slunk away into one corner of the prison, speechless, and almost 
breathless. The next shot made our prison tremble and shake, as if it 
would be immediately down upon our heads. Our keepers now made for 
the prison door: we used every exertion to persuade them to remain, but 
all to no purpose; they broke open the door and fled. In a few moments 
after, the firing ceased; and we expected the troops were landing, and 
that we should be soon released; when, horrible to relate, about fifty 
Burmans rushed into the prison, drew us out, stripped us of every thing 
but pantaloons; our naked arms were drawn behind us, and corded as 
tight as the strength of one man would permit; and we were almost lite- 
rally carried through the streets upon the points of their spears, to the seat 
of judgment, and were made to sit upon our knees, with our bodies bend- 
ing forward, for the convenience of the executioner, who was ordered that 
moment to bebead us. None of us understood the order but Mr. Hough. 
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He requested the executioner to desist a moment, and petitioned the Ya- 
woon to send him on board the frigate, and promised to use his influence 
to prevent any further firing upon the town. The linguists seconded the 
proposal, ana pleaded that we might be reprieved for a few moments.— 
pp- 221, 222. 
On the capture of the town by the English troops, the sufferers 
were released; but though their lives were spared, they had suf- 
fered, in apprehension and actual endurance, far more than if they 
had been, as they expected to be, immediately executed. The 
war was now begun. Messrs. Hough and Wade, with their fami- 
lies, were safe, under the protection of the English army. But 
what was to become of Messrs. Judson and Price, at Ava, 300 or 
400 miles in the interior, under the eye and in the power of a jea- 
lous and exasperated government! The English troops soon pene- 
trated into all the surrounding country ; and their arms were uni- 
formly triumphant. The effect was, of course, to bring the coun- 
try invaded to try its utmost strength against the invaders, and in 
doing so, to induce in the public feeling a state of exasperation 
which would not be likely to discriminate between the American 
and the Briton, although the former was only a peaceful missiona- 
ry, and in every sense totally disconnected with the war. For 
a long period,—nearly two years,—nothing was heard respecting 
the fate of the missionaries at Ava. We well remember the long 
and painful suspense, in which the christian public were held on 
their account, and the strong apprehension and anxiety for them, 
which pervaded, to a great extent, the churches of our land, not 
only of their own, but of every religious communion. The first 
intelligence that was received concerning them, was, that they were 
safe in the hands of the English, the war having been terminated, 
and the prisoners given up. ‘The British army had penetrated 
within one or two days march of the Burman capital. It was ne- 
cessary that peace should be instantly negotiated, and at any price, 
in order to save the golden city. But the distresses that filled up 
the preceding period of almost two years, were what few, even 
among missionaries, are called to suffer. We will not enter up- 
on the horrid detail. A very few extracts, from Mrs. J.’s more 
extended account of them, in a letter to her husband’s brother, in 
this country, may give some idea of what those distresses were. 


On the 8th of June, just as we were preparing for dinner, in rushed an 
officer, holding a black book, with a dozen Burmans, accompanied by one, 
whom, from his spotted face, we knew to be an executioner, and a “‘ son 
of the prison.” ‘ Where is the teacher?” was the first inquiry. Mr. 
Judson presented himself. ‘ You are called by the king,” said the officer ; 
a form of speech always used when about to arrest acriminal. The spot- 
ted man instantly seized Mr. Judson, threw him on the floor, and produced 
the small cord, the instrument of torture. J caught hold of his arm; 
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“Stay, (said I,) I will give you money.” “Take her too,” said the offi- 
cer; “she also is a foreigner.” Mr, Judson, with an imploring look, beg- 
ged they would let me remain till further orders. The scene was now 
shocking beyond description. The whole neighborhood had collected— 
the masons at work on the brick house threw down their tools, and ran 
—the little Burman children were screaming and crying—the Bengalee 
servants stood in amazement at the indignities offered their master—and 
the hardened executioner, with a kind of hellish joy, drew tight the cords, 
bound Mr. Judson fast, and dragged him off, i knew not whither. In 
vain I begged and entreated the spotted face to take the silver, and loosen 
the ropes; but he spurned my offers, and immediately departed. I gave 
the money, however, to Moung Ing, to follow after, to make some further 
altempt to mitigate the torture of Mr. Judson; but instead of succeeding, 
when a few rod: from the house, the unfeeling wretches again threw their 
prisoner on the ground, and drew the cords still tighter, so as almost to 
prevent respiration. 

The officer and his gang proceeded on to the court house, where the go- 
vernor of the city and officers were collected, one of whom read the order 
of the king, to commit Mr. Judson to the death prison, into which he was 
soon hurled, the doer closed—and Moung Ing saw no more. Whata 
night was now before me! I retired into my room, and endeavored to ob- 
tain consolation from committing my case to God, and imploring fortitude 
and strength to suffer whatever awaited me. But the cunsolation of re- 
tirement was not allowed me, for the magistrate of the place had come 
into the verandah, and continually called me to come out, and submit to 
his examination. But previously to going out, I destroyed all my letters, 
journals, and writings of every kind, lest they should disclose the fact, that 
we had correspondents in England, and had minuted down every occur- 
rence since our arrival in the country. When this work of destruction 
was finished, I went out and submitted to the examination of the magis- 
trate, who inquired very minutely of every thing I knew; then ordered 
the gates of the compound to be shut, no person to be allowed to go in or 
out, placed a guard of ten ruffians, to whom he gave a strict charge to 
keep me safe, and departed. 

The next morning, I sent Moung Ing to ascertain the situation of your 
brother, and give him food, if still living. He soon returned, with the in- 
telligence, that Mr. Judson, and allthe white foreigners, were confined in 
the death prison, with three pairs of iron fetters each, and fastened to a 
long pole, to prevent their moving! The point of my anguish now was, 


that I was a prisoner myself, and could make no efforts for the release of 


the missionaries. I begged and entreated the magistrate to allow me to 
go to some member of the ately prerars to state my case; but he said he 
did not dare to consent, for fear I should make my escape. I next wrote a 
note to one of the king’s sisters, with whom I had been intimate, requesting 
her to use her influence ‘or the release of the teacker. The note was 
returned, with this message—She “ did not understand it,”—which was a 
polite refusal to interfere; though I afterwards ascertained, that she had 
an anxious desire to assist us, but dared not, on account of the queen.— 
pp. 231, 232. 


On the third day, by means of large presents, this intrepid wo- 
man got access to the death prison, where her husband was con- 
fined. 


{then procured an order from the governor, for my admittance inte 
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prison; but the sensations produced by meeting your brother in that 
wretched, horrid situation, and the affecting scene which ensued, I will not 
attempt to describe. Mr. Judson crawled to the door of the prison—for J 
was never allowed to enter—gave me some directions relative to his re- 
lease ; but before we could make any arrangement, I was ordered to de- 
part, by those iron-hearted jailers, who could not endure to see us enjoy 
the poor consolation of meeting in that miserable place. In vain I plead- 
ed the order from the governor for my admittance; they again harshly 
repeated, ‘ Depart, or we will pull you out.’ pp. 233, 234. 


A day or two after, their house was searched by officers of the 
government, and all the little property they had, was seized and se 
questered. The following extract relates to this subject. 


‘Where is your silver, gold, and jewels?’ said the royal treasurer. ‘I 
have no gold or jewels; but here is the key of a trunk which contains the 
silver—do with it as you please.’ The trunk was produced, and the silver 
weighed. ‘This money,’ said I,‘ was collected in America, by the disci- 
ples of Christ, and sent here for the purpose of building a kyoung, (the 
name of a priest’s dwelling,) and for our support, while teacaing the reli- 
gion of Christ. Is it suitable that you should take it?? (The Burmans 
are averse to taking what is offered in a religious point of view, which 
was the cause of my making the inquiry.) ‘ We will state this circum- 
stance to the king,’ said one of them, ‘ and perhaps he will restore it. But 
is this all the silver you have?’ I could not tell a falsehood: ‘The house 
is in your possession,’ I replied; ‘ search for yourselves.’ ‘ Have you not 
deposited silver with some person of your acquaintance 2? ‘ My acquaint- 
ances are all in prison; with whom should I deposit silver?’ They next 
ordered my trunk and drawers to be examined. The secretary only was 
allowed to accompany me in this search. Every thing nice or curious, 
which met his view, was presented to the officers, for their decision, whe- 
ther it should be taken or retained. I begged they would not take our 
wearing apparel, as it would be disgraceful to take clothes partly worn 
into the possession of his majesty, and to us they were of unspeakable 
value. ‘They assented, and took a list only, and did the same with the 
books, medicines, etc. My little work table and rocking chair, presents 
from my beloved brother, I rescued from their grasp, partly by artifice, 
and partly through their ignorance. They left also many articles, which 
were of inestimable value during our long imprisonment. pp. 235, 236. 


Mrs. J’s efforts for the release of her husband, or at least for the 
mitigation of his sufferings in prison, were unremitted, and show, 
among other things, the great energy of her character. She says: 


Notwithstanding the repulse I had met in my application to the queen, 
I could not remain without making continual efforts for your brother’s re- 
lease, while there was the least probability of success. Time after time, 
my visits to the queen’s sister-in law were repeated, till she refused to an- 
swer a question, and told me by her looks, I had better keep out of her 
presence. For the seven following months, hardly a day passed, that! did 
not visit some one of the members of government, or branches of the royal 
family, in order to gain their influence in our behalf; but the only benefit 
resuliing was, their encouraging promises preserved us from despair, and 
induced a hope of the speedy termination of our difficulties, which enabled 
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us to bear our distresses better than we otherwise should ‘have done. I 
ought, however, to mention, that by my repeated visits to the different 
members of government, I gained several friends, who were ready to assist 
me with articles of food, though in a private manner, and who used their 
influence in the palace to destroy the impression of our being in any way 
engaged in the present war. But no one dared to speak a word to the 
king or queen in favor of a foreigner, while there were such continual 
reports of the success of the English arms. ; 
During these seven months, the continual extortions and oppressions to 
which your brother, andthe other white prisoners, were subject, are inde- 
scribable. Sometimes sums of money were demanded, sometimes pieces 
of cloth, and handkerchiefs; at other times, an order would be issued, that 
the,white foreigners should not speak to each other, or have any communi 
eation with their friends without. Then again, the servants were forbid- 
den to carry in their food, without an extra fee. Sometimes, for days and 
days together, I could not go into the prison till after dark, when I had 
two miles to walk, in returning to the house. O how many, many times, 
have I returned from that dreary prison at nine o’clock at night, solitary 
and worn out with fatigue and anxiety, and thrown myself down in that 
same rocking chair which you and deacon L. provided for me in Boston, 
and endeavored to invent some new scheme for the release of the prison- 
ers. Sometimes, for a moment or two, my thoughts would glance toward 
America, and my beloved friends there—but for nearly a year and a half, 
so entirely engrossed was every thought, with present scenes and suffer- 
ings, that I seldom reflected on a single occurrence of my former life, or 
recollected that I hada friend in existence out of Ava. pp. 238, 239. 


Some little mitigation of Mr. J’s condition she seems, at length, 
to have obtained, by her unwearied assiduities. 


After continuing in the inner prison for more than a month, your brother 
was taken with a fever. I felt assured he would not live long, unless re- 
moved from that noisome place. To effect this, and in order to be near 
the prison, I removed from our house and put up a small bamboo room in 
the governor's enclosure, which was nearly opposite the prison gate. 
Here I incessantly begged the governor to give me an order to take Mr. 
J. out of the large prison, and place him in a more comfortable situation ; 
and the old man, being worn out with my entreaties, at length gave me 
the order in an official form; and also gave orders to the head jailer, to 
allow me to go in and out at all times of the day,to administer medicines, etc. 
I now felt happy indeed, and had Mr. J. instantly removed into a little 
bamboo hovel, so low, that neither of us could stand upright—but a palace 
in comparison with the place he had left. p. 243. 


But this mitigation of Mr. J’s sufferings was not of long duration, 
as the following extracts will evince. 


Notwithstanding the order the governor had given for my admittance 
into prison, it was with the greatest difliculty that I could persuade ‘he 
under jailer to open the gate. I used to carry Mr. J's food myself for the 
sake of getting in, and would then remain an hour or two unless driven 
out. We had been in this comfortable situation but two or three days, 
when one morning, having carried in Mr. Judson’s breakfast, which in 
ceynsequence of fever he was unable to take, I remained longer than usual, 
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when the governor in great haste sent forme. I promised him to return 
as soon oat had ascertained the governor’s will, he being much alarmed at 
this unusual message. I was very agreeably disappointed, when the go- 
vernor informed me, that he only wished to consult me about his watch, 
and seemed unusually pleasant and conversable. I found afterwards, that 
his only object was, to detain me until the dreadful scene, about to take 
place in prison, was over. For when I left him to go to my room, one of 
the servants came running, and with a ghastly countenance, informed me, 
that al] the white prisoners were carried away. I would not believe the 
report, and instantly went back to the governor, who said, he had just 
heard of it, but did not wish to tell me. I hastily ran into the street, 
hoping to get a gene of them before they were out of sight, but in this I 
‘was disappointed. I ran first into one street, then another, inquiring of all 
I met, but noone would answer me. At length an old woman told me, the 
white prisoners had gone toward the little river; for they were to be carried 
to Amarapoora. Ii then ran to the banks of the little river, about half a 
mile, but saw them not, and concluded the old woman had deceived me. 
Some of the friends of the foreigners, went to the place of execution, but 
found them not. I then returned to the governor, to try to discover the 
cause of their removal, and the probability of their future fate. The old 
man assured me, that he was ignorant of the intention of government to 
remove the foreigners, till that morning. That since I went out he had 
learned, that the prisoners were to be sent to Amarapoora; but for what 
purpose, he knew not. ‘IJ will send off a man immediately,’ said he, ‘ to 
see what is to be done with them. You can do nothing more for your 
husband,’ continued he, ‘take care of yourself.’ With a heavy heart, I 
went to my room, and having no hope to excite me to exertion, I sunk 
down almost in despair. pp. 243, 244. 

The next morning,I obtained a pass from government, and with my 
little Maria, who was then only three months old, Mary and Abby Hassel- 
tine, (two of the Burman children,) and our Bengalee cook, who was the 
only oneof the party that could afford me any assistance, I set off for Amara- 
poora. The day was dreadfully hot, but we obtained a covered boat, in 
which we were tolerably comfortable, till within two miles of the govern- 
ment house. I then procured a cart; but the violent motion, together 
with the dreadful heat and dust, made me almost distracted. But what 
was my disappointment on my arriving at the court house, to find that the 
prisoners had been sent on two hours before, and that I must go in that 
uncomfortable mode four miles further with little Maria in my arms, whom 
I had held all the way from Ava. The cart man refused to go any fur- 
ther; and after waiting an hour in the burning sun, I procured another, 
and set off for that never to be forgotten place, Oung-pen-la. I obtained 
a guide from the governor, and was conducted directly to the prison yard. 
But what a scene of wretchedness was presented to my view! The pri- 
son was an old shattered building, without a roof; the fence was entirely 
destroyed ; eight or ten Burmese were on the top of the building, trying 
to make something like a shelter with leaves; while under a little low 
projection outside of the prison, sat the foreigners, chained together two 
and two, almost dead with suffering and fatigue. The first words of yous 
brother were,‘ Why have you come? I hoped you would not foliow, for 
you cannot live here.’ It was now dark. I had no refreshment for the 
suffering prisoners, or for myself, as 1 had expected to precure all that was 
necessary atthe market of Amarapoora, and | had no shelter for the night. 
{ asked one of the jailers if I might put upa little bamboo house near the pris- 
on; he said no, it was notcustomary. I then begged he would procure for 
mea shelter for the night, when onthe morrow, I could find some place to 
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live in. He took me to his house, in which there were only two small 
rooms, one in which he and his family lived, the other, which was then 
half full of grain, he offered to me; and in that little filthy place, I spent the 
next six months of wretchedness. pp. 245, 246. 

The very morning after my arrival, Mary Hasseltine was taken with the 
small pox, the natural way. She, though very young, was the only assis- 
tant I had in taking care of little Maria. But she now required all the 
time I could spare from Mr. Judson, whose fever still continued in prison, 
and whose feet were so dreadfully mangled, that for several days he was 
unable to move. 1 knew not what to do, for I could procure no assistance 
from the neighborhood, or medicine for the sufferers, but wasal] day long 
going backward and forward from the house to the prison, with little 
Maria in my arms. pp. 248, 249. 

Our dear little Maria was the greatest sufferer at this time, my illness 
depriving her of her usual] nourishment, and neither a nurse nor a drop of 
milk could be procured in the village. By making presents to the jailers, I 
obtained leave for Mr. Judson to come out of prison and take the little 
emaciated creature around the village, to beg a little nourishment from 
those mothers who had young children. Her cries in the night were heart 
rending, when it was impossible to supply her wants. pp. 250, 251. 


Mrs. J. was at length taken sick herself, with a fever, through 
excessive fatigue, watching, and anxiety ;-—a sickness, during the 
progress of which, she was brought down to the very borders of the 
grave. But, amidst all that she suffered, it is grateful, it is refresh- 
ang to hear her saying : } 


If I ever felt the value and efficacy of prayer, I did at this time. I could 
not rise from my couch; I could make no efforts to secure my husband; 1 
could only plead with that great and powerful being who hag said, * Call 
upon me inthe day of trouble, and J will hear, and thou shalt glorify me;’’ 
and who made me at this time feel so powerfully this promise, that 1 be- 
came quite composed, feeling assured that my prayers would be answered. 
pp- 254, 255. 


The Most High did hear, perhaps, the pleadings of his confi- 
ding child. The storm of war began to subside. And Mr. J. was 
released from his imprisonment, for the purpose of being employ- 
ed, by the Burmese, in the negotiations for peace, which were 
now commenced. Power is a stern negotiator: and helplessness 
cannot be very nice about terms of peace. ‘The business was soon 
settled. A hundred lacks of rupees, and some territory, were de- 
manded, together with the surrender of the prisoners. These con- 
ditions it was in vain to reject: the British cannon were ready, al- 
most at the gates of the golden city, to silence all demurring. 
Twelve days were given, during which to accede to these terms. 
The result was peace, on the terms proposed. The prisoners 
having been given up, the narrative proceeds: 


We now for the first time for more than a year and a half, felt that we 
were free, and no longer subject to the oppressive yoke of the Burmese. 
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And with what sensations of delight, on the next morning, did I behold the 
masts of the steam boat, the sure presage of being within the bounds of 
civilized life. As soon as our boat reached the shore, Brigadier A. and 
another officer came on board, congratulated us on our arrival, and invi- 
ted us on board the steam boat, where I passed the remainder of the day ; 
while your brother went on to meet the general, who, with a detachment 
of the army, had encamped at Yandaboo, a few miles farther down the 
river. Mr. Judson returned in the evening, with an invitation from Sir 
Archibald, to come immediately to his quarters, where I was the next 
morning introduced, and received with great kindness by the general, who 
had a tent pitched for us near his own—took us to his own table, and 
treated us with the kindness of a father, rather than as strangers of ano- 
ther country. 

We feel that our obligations to general Campbell can never be cancel- 
ed. Our final release from Ava, and our recovering all the property that 
had there been taken, were owing entirely to his efforts. This subsequent 
hospitality, and kind attention to the accommodations for our passage to 
Rangoon, have left an indelible impression on our minds, which can never 
be forgotten. We daily received the congratulations of the British offi- 
cers, whose conduct towards us formed a striking contrast to that of the 
Burmese. I presume to say, that no persons on earth were ever happier, 
than we were during the fortnight we passed at the English camp. For 
several days, this single idea wholly occupied my mind, that we were out 
of the power of the Burmese government, and once more under the protec- 
tion of the English. Our feelings continually dictated expressions like 
these: What shall we render to the Lord, for all his benefits towards us. 
pp. 259, 260. 


At the close of the war, the mission establishment at Rangoon 
being completely broken up, and the converts dispersed, the mis- 
sionaries removed to Amherst, in the territory ceded to the Eng- 
lish, with a view to resume their labors there, under English 
protection. It was at Amherst, that Mrs. Judson’s labors and 
sufferings in the cause of Christ were ended. ‘There she closed 
her eventful life. This painful occurrence took place on the 24th 
of October, 1826, during the absence of Mr. Judson at Rangoon, 
on business relating to the mission. She died of a fever, after an 
illness of two or three weeks. The following note to Mr. J., then 
at Rangoon, from a gentleman at Amherst, conveyed to him the 
first intelligence of this unexpected and mournful event. 


My dear Sir, to one who has suffered so much and with such exemplary 
fortitude, there needs but little preface to tell a tale of distress It were 
cruel indeed to torture you with doubt and suspense. ‘To sum up the un- 
happy tidings in a few words—Mrs. Judson is no more. p. 268. 


Shortly after this event, Mr. J. writing to his wife’s mother, and 
having mentioned that Mrs. J. died without any christian friends 
being with her at the time, says : 


You perceive, that I have no account whatever of the state of her mind, 
in view of death and eternity, or of her wishes concerning her darling 
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babe, whom she loved most intensely. I hope to glean some information 
on these points from the physician who attended her, and the native con- 
verts who must have been occasionally present. 

I wifl not trouble you, my dear mother, with an account of my own pri- 
vate feelings—the bitter heart-rending anguish, which for some days 
would not admit of mitigation, and the conlbet which the gospel subse- 
quently afforded, the gospel of Jesus Christ, which brings life and immor- 
tality tolight. Blessed assurance—and let us apply it afresh to our hearts 
—that while I am writing and you perusing these lines, ber spirit is resting 
and rejoicing in the heavenly paradise, 


“ Where glories shine, and pleasures roll, 
That charm, delight, transport the soul ; 
And every panting wish shall be 
Possess’d of boundless bliss in Thee.” 


And there, my dear mother, we also soon shall be, uniting and participa- 
ting in the felicities of heaven with her, for whom we now mourn. 
‘* Amen—even so, come, Lord Jesus.” p. 270. 


Four months after, Mr. J. thus writes again to the same friend : 
‘Dear mother Hasseltine—my sweet little Maria lies by the side 
of her fond mother.” After a few observations concerning the 
nature of the disease, etc. he adds: 


But all our efforts, and prayers, and tears, could not propitiate the cruel 
disease. ‘The work of death went forward; and after the usual process, 
excruciating to a parent’s feelings, she ceased to breathe, on the 24th inst. 
at three o’clock, P. M., aged two years and three months. We then clo- 
sed her faded eyes, and bound up her discolored lips, where the dark touch 
of death first appeared, and folded her little hands—the exact pattern of her 
mother’s, on her cold breast. ‘The next morning, we made her last bed, in 
the small enclosure which surrounds her mother’s Jonely grave. Together 
they rest in hope, under the hope tree, (Hopia,) which stands at the head of 
the graves; and together, I trust, their spirits are rejoicing, after a short 
separation of precisely six months. 

Thus I am left alone in the wide world. My father’s family, and all my 
relatives, have been, for many years, separated from me, by seas that I shall 
never repass. They are the same to me asif buried. My own dear family 
I have actually buried: one in Rangoon, and two in Amherst. What re- 
mains fer me, but to hold myself in readiness to follow the dear departed to 
that blessed world, 


** Where my best friends, my kindred dwell, 
Where God, my Savior, reigns?” p. 273. 


Thus we have presented, from the volume before us, a con- 
densed account, of what has seemed to us, one of the most inter- 
esting mission sketches, as well as biographical memoirs, that we 
have read for a long time. ‘The history of the mission is brought 
down to a period somewhat later (May 1828,) and shows, that 
down to that period, the missionaries who were still in the field, 
were pursuing their object, with exemplary zeal, and with encoura- 
ging success. 
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We feel unwilling to close the narrative, without adding a few 
reflections, which have occurred to our own minds, in perusing the 
work before us. 

In such exhibitions of character, as in several particulars, the 
Memoir of Mrs. Judson furnishes, we have a happy exemplifi- 
cation, of the energy and the excellence of christian principles. 

It was christian principles, which led this elevated woman de- 
liberately to resign almost all for which men in general regard their 
existence as possessed of much value; and to embrace a life of 
great hardship,—full of danger, full of suffering,—and with no 
prospect of any other release from it, than such as death would 
bring! It is interesting to observe how, as the trials of her course 
thicken, and grow darker and darker around her, until there seems 
scarcely a glimmering ot light left, (aside from that which the gos- 
pel affords,) the principles of which we are speaking, appear to 
be gaining fresh strength, increasing activity, and a more invincible 
energy and firmness, even to the very last. Her circumstances 
were, in many instances, beyond measure trying. But do we ever 
find her, even under the pressure of the most overwhelming calami- 
ties, betraying any regret for what she had done, in giving herself 
away to the service of Christ, or wishing to retract the vows of 
self-dedication to her Lord, into which she had entered? ‘There 
was enough in her life, to compel her to review, and that not 
seldom, the step she had taken, and the vows she had assumed. 
But do we ever find her, so much as faultering in her purpose to 
pursue the course, to which she had pledged herself; or blenching 
at any dangers, to which the prosecution of her original design, 
might be expected to subject her? When she re-visited, after long 
absence, her native shores: when she sat down, once more, 
under the shelter of her paternal roof, and by a beloved and re- 
vered father’s fire-side,—that very center of earth’s sweetest, 
purest, holiest joys;—and looked away across the wide ocean, to 
the shores of a far distant and a barbarous land; and thought of go- 
ing back again to that land of strangers, to toil, and suffer, and die 
there ; did her faith fail her? Did her christian principles, even 
in this struggle, with some of the most powerful impulses of nature, 
yield and give up their controlling power in her heart? When, 
after a short intercourse, succeeding long, long absence, she pres- 
sed a venerable father’s hand for the last time; and saw a fond 
mother’s irrepressible yearnings over her; and exchanged the 
parting salutation with dear, much loved sisters; and turned her 
face, a second time, from the home of her youth ; and knew that 
the ship, from which she should soon be looking back, and 
watching her native shores as they receded from her view, would 
be conveying her, in all probability, finally and forever, from the 
loved eirele of objects which she was now leaving; did she, even 
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then, repent of her choice, and feel disposed to give up the enter- 
prise of Burmah’s redemption? No! Notwithstanding all the 
endearments from which she is separating herself, she feels that 
there are objects dearer than these: she feels the power of other 
and higher claims on her affections. The dark minded Pagan, 
she longs to see brought into the light and freedom of the gospel. 
The honor of her Savior,—the glory of God,—the salvation of 
men, now destitute of the christian’s hopes and consolations ;— 
these are the objects of stronger claim ;—these are the things that 
are drawing her away to her far distant destination over the waters. 
Now, in view of asimple statement of facts like these, we would wish 
to urge upon the attention of our readers, the inward moving princi- 
ples, which are fitted to produce such conduct as this—to invite 
them to look at the energy and the excellence of these principles, 
and to request them to remember that these are christian princi- 
ples; not peculiar to the missionary, but the elements of christian 
character wherever it is found, and belonging in some degree, to 
every sincere disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

A second reflection, to which the work before us has given rise, 
relates to the OBLIGATIONS, on the part of aLL christians, to prac- 
tice greater self-denial, for the purpose of bringing mankind uni- 
versally under the influence of those principles, of which we have 
been speaking. 

All men cannot be missionaries. All men cannot bear the cross 
of Christ, and exhibit the christian character, in the sight of the 
unchristianized and remote portions of our race. But they may 
bear the cross at home. They may let it be seen here, what prin- 
ciples lie at the foundation of christian character. And there is a 
sense, in which they may exemplify the true missionary character, 
without going to Burmah, or even beyond the limits of their native 
land. They may practice more self-denial. "They may feel more 
«of the spirit of christian philanthropy. ‘They may act more as 
strangers and pilgrims on earth. They may be willing to make 
greater sacrifices for the benefit of mankind. ‘They may think 
less of this world, and more of another. ‘They may set up for 
themselves a higher standard of christian effort, in the cause of hu- 
man happiness. Their supplications at the throne of Divine 
Grace may be more frequent, more fervent, and more in the spirit 
of christian faith and love. Their life may come up nearer to the 
primitive pattern. Their charities may be greatly augmented. 
And the whole character of the whole christian community, may 
come to partake more largely, of that spirit of self-denial, which, 
at present, seems to be looked upon as appropriate only to the mis- 
sionary, and which, in relation to ordinary christians, is regarded by 
many, as supererogatory, and quite out of place. 

Now what may thus be done, appears to us, we confess, to imply 
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obligation that it should be done. It appears to us, that the gos- 
pel requires it to be done—that the peace and welfare of mankind 
require it—that the vows of the christian church are virtual en- 
gagements, that, on their part, it shall be done—and that, sooner 
or later, it must be done, if the world, with its hundreds of millions 
of idolaters, is ever to be converted to God. We see no way, in 
which, for a long period to come, if ever, the necessary funds can 
be procured, and the necessary tone of feeling in the bosom of the 
church can be produced, and the great missionary enterprise be 
urged forward to a happy consummation, except through the in- 
crease and the wider diffusion of evangelical self-denial. Ona 
subject of this nature, we would not, we trust we do not, throw 
out hasty and ill-considered opinions,—the crudities of a careless 
unreflecting benevolence and zeal. Some thought we have be- 
stowed on this subject. We have endeavored to look at it care- 
fully, and on every side; and, as the result, it does appear to us, 
that ere the light and the blessings of christianity, in its power to 
sanctify and save mankind, can be universally diffused over the 
earth, and the gross darkness with which so many of the nations 
are yet covered can be dispelled, the tone of self-denial in the bo- 
som of the whole redeemed church below, must be greatly elevated 
beyond what it now is. More is wanted—much more—of the 
spirit of the christian confessor at home, in all who have avowedly 
taken up the cross, and pledged themselves to be the followers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And more of this spirit there must be, or 
the progress of redemption in our world must be very slow and 
discouraging, and centuries may yet pass away, before the millen- 
nial reign of the Redeemer shall take place. We do indeed, often 
hear of the rapid approach of that happy period, and are some- 
times told that its blessed light is already beginning to illumine the 
east, and to spread itself upon the mountains. And this may be 
true—in a loose sense, it not improbably is true. And most sin- 
cerely do we rejoice, in every additional indication of its being 
true. But we fear that hopes and expectations, in relation to it, 
have been entertained, which, at the present ratio of increase in 
the spirit of evangelical self-denial among christians, will not very 
speedily be realized. We repeat it—more of the spirit of the chris- 
tian confessor is wanted at home. Between the spirit of the faith- 
ful missionary abroad, and that of the great body of professed 
christians at home, there is a wide, we fear an ominous incongruity. 
When shall it be done away! When will christians at home, learn 
to regulate their conduct more in conformity to those great princi- 
ples of self-denial, which they require in their representatives to 
the unchristianized portions of mankind! It is in the bosom of 
the church herself, that we need more of the benevolent self-renun- 


ciation, which she requires in her missionaries to the heathen. And 
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more of it, we believe, must be seen, before what is now regarded 
as the auroral promise of an approaching brighter period to the 
world, shall be accomplished ; and the light of the morning upon 
the tops of the mountains, shall descend and cheer every valley 
and region of the shadow of death. 

And here, to be a little more definite, we beg leave to suggest, 
to all those under whose notice these remarks may chance to fall, 
and who desire the speedy prevalence of christianity over the 
earth, whether something might not, and ought not, to be done, by 
way of retrenchment in the present style of living among professed 
christians, for the purpose of doing good to others. ‘The tempe- 
rance reformation, which has been so auspiciously begun, in vari- 
ous and nearly all parts of the land, shews with what facility a more 
extended system of self-denial and retrenchment, in respect to 
many existing customs and habits, might be adopted and put in 
operation: and we cannot but regard the reformation just referred 
to, as being in fact the commencement of such a system. Whe- 
ther this shall prove to be true or not, we see nothing visionary in 
the hope that it will be so, and that hope is certainly a grateful one. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting aspegts of the reformation re- 
ferred to,—interesting in every view as it is—appears to us to be 
its tendency to lead on to farther and more beneficial results, be- 
yond those which were in the immediate contemplation of its early 
and its most zealous advocates and friends. It will have taught 
men, not only that they can, advantageously, deny themselves in 
one respect, but that, when duty demands, they can carry their 
self-denial still farther. At the same time, it will naturally suggest 
cases, in which (if such cases there be) duty will seem to require 
that it be carried farther: and in that way, it may be connected 
ultimately with an extended and important system of retrenchment, 
the bearing of which upon the happiness of many, here and here- 
after, would be of the most auspicious kind. 

Now, we beg leave to inquire, whether for the purpose of giv- 
ing, at home and abroad, and every where on earth where human 
beings are found, a wider scope and a more effective operation to 
the distinctive principles of the gospel, a little more self-denial, in 
the particular here brought to view, might not, and ought not, to 
be practiced ? With those who live themselves, and who view others 
as living, only for this world, the inquiry here proposed is indeed 
already answered ;—“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.”” But, with those who believe in the immortality of the hu- 


man soul, together with its sinful character and lost condition out of 


Christ; and who regard the cordial reception of the gospel, as the 
only method of insuring a happy immortality to any man, be- 
yond the dark confines of his present existence ; there cannot, we 
believe, be any serious doubt, as to the course which duty pre- 
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scribes, in relation to this subject. ‘There ought to be, there must 
be, ere long, we trust, there will be, a more decided, general, ope- 
rative spirit of benevolent self-denial, discovering itself in the par- 
ticular referred to, and leading mankind to change many of their 
present habits, for the sake of doing good upon a wider scale. And 
we think, that such publications as that before us, must lead those 
who read them, both to perceive the necessity of there being more 
of the spirit of which we have been speaking, among men, and also 
to seek to possess more of it themselves. In this view, as well as 
in many others, we hail such publications as being auspicious to 
the best interests of mankind. 








Art. [II.—Review or Jupce Strory’s InaucuraL ADDRESS. 


4 Discourse pronounced upon the inauguration of the author, as Dane Pro- 
Sessor of Law in Harvard University, on the twenty-fifth day of August, 
1o29. By Josern Srory. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little & Wilkins. 


1829. 7 
Drrig t- 

Mr. Dane of Massachusetts, who has been long known as a law- 
yer of great learning in his profession, and as a gentleman of high 
personal respectability, has lately founded a professorship of Law 
in Harvard University ; and Mr. Justice Story, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whose great and merited reputation as 
a judge needs not our humble tribute, has been selected by Mr. 
Dane as the Professor. The Discourse, which we have made the 
text for the following article, was pronounced by Judge Story, at 
his entrance upon the duties of his department, and may be re- 
garded as an Introductory Lecture to the regular course, which 
will be delivered to students of the profession attending upon his 
instructions. ‘The circumstances connected with the endowment 
of this professorship, as we learn from the discourse itself, bear a 
marked similarity to those which led to the establishment of the 
Vinerian professorship of law in the University of Oxford, and 
among the fruits of which, are the admirable Commentaries of Sir 
William Blackstone. ‘The first chapter of this great work is also 
an introductory lecture to the science which forms the basis of all 
those that succeed it; and, excellent as it is, we do it no injustice 
in expressing the opinion, that the discourse of the Dane Professor 
may claim a place by its side. 

A considerable part of this discourse is devoted to inquiries res- 
pecting the character of the Common Law ; its value, as a science ; 
its importance, as a system of rules of action, to the community at 
large ; and its more immediate influence upon the studies and con- 
duct of the professed lawyer. Each of these topics, which, if fully 
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pursued, might easily exhaust a volume, is treated in the brief 
space which the limits of the discourse allow, with a judgment and 
dignity suitable to the occasion and the theme; and they will 
well repay every individual of a cultivated and liberal mind, for the 
time he may devote to their careful and thorough perusal. 

It is not our design, however, to make this discourse the subject 
of a formal review: we have selected it, simply as a text for our own 
inquiries—as an introductory title merely, to our examination of 
certain doctrines, which aim at an entire innovation in the form of 
the Law at large, as it now exists in our country ; and which are 
of deep interest, not only to those who are its professed expound- 
ers and ministers, but to every member of the community. Were 
these doctrines advanced by the sciolist or the radical reformer 
alone, were they to rest upon what appears to us, their own intrinsic 
feebleness merely, we should think that silence would be the wisest 
reply ; but when we find among their advocates men of education 
and intelligence, for whom we feel a decided respect and regard, a 
different course may be not only advisable, but imperative. 

In common with our fellow-citizens, we cherish a deep concern 
for every thing that affects our national welfare ; and as conductors of 
this review, we are prepared to allot a due proportion of its columns, 
among all the diverse subjects of this character. While topics of a re- 
ligious nature form professedly the main theme of our discussions, 
we still look with a friendly eye on all those of a miseellaneous cast, 
which interest us as Americans, as freemen; nor in this are we 
chargeable with the least inconsistency. The world are now 
learning, that while religion disclaims all interference as an engine 
of state, or a constituent part of government, it rightfully challenges 
an intimate connection with every thing that is dear to man. In- 
deed, the only cause for wonder is, that a different sentiment should 
ever have prevailed. Not a moment of our existence elapses, not 
an incident of our lives occurs, which does not proclaim its direct 
bearing upon us, as upon those who are now in a state of trial—who 
are preparing for an unalterable destiny through the influence of 
every thought, and word, and action, which form the sum of our 
being here; and to those who assent to such an opinion, we need 
offer no apology for the following investigation. 


The opinion has of late been formally announced and defended, 
that the entire revision of the Common Law, and its incorporation 
into a Written Code, would be a judicious measure. This part 
of law as well as others, it is said, is now scattered through so 
many different volumes, so much room still remains for uncertain- 
ty and conflict, so much that is obsolete or unfitted for American 
institutions and policy, still deforms the science, that its codification 
(we use the term for want of a better) is absolutely necessary. 
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The advocates of this measure find, indeed, but little difficulty in 
telling us of the burdens and obscurity that attend the law as it 
now is; of the defects and redundancies, the antiquated prece- 
dents, and the jarring cases, that deform our law books. But 
while all this, and much more, can be truly said, the remedy is by 
most of them, so generally and loosely described, that we are al- 
lowed full leisure for discontent and alarm without any very defi- 
nite hope of improvement. We must have a code, is the senti- 
ment; we want simplicity and precision; we cannot endure this 
rudis indigestaque moles. But what the code is to be, what its 
extent and method, who are to be the code-makers, with other 
important features of the plan; these matters are not always very 
clearly specified. We are referred to the Civil Law, as digested 
under the auspices of Justinian, to the Code Napoleon, to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and to other examples, all of which 
prove, it is said, the practicability and usefulness of the scheme. 
Let us proceed then with the light afforded us, and suppose the 
question in substance to be : is it, or is it not, advisable to attempt 
the formation of a written code, which shall comprehend all, or 
most of what is valuable in the law of this country, and which 
shall be included (the limit assigned by a respectable writer*) 
within the compass of a single octavo volume? 

It is asserted that, with so portable a text-book for study and 
reference, the people, as a mass, will better understand the law. 
But this is very doubtful. ‘The community would never, or but 
rarely, read it. Its quantity of matter (for the Code Napoleon, 
small as it is, contains letter-press sufficient to fill two moderate 
octavos) would even then be such, that few readers, out of the 
legal profession, would devote the time necessary to a single faith- 
ful perusal; and it is not the reading once, or twice, or thrice, 
only, that makes the student at home, in a digested volume of law. 
The nature of the science also, would effectually prevent any ge- 
neral acquaintance with the subject. Legal principles are ab- 
stract and precise, like those of mathematics ; dry and repulsive to 
almost every one but the lawyer; and completely unfitted to the 
habits and thoughts of the great majority of society. ‘To suppose 
then, that any code, the smallest possible, would be generally 
studied and understood, is as erroneous as the supposition that 
men will generally become opticians or algebraists. Another al- 
ledged advantage of such a code is, its tendency to diminish litiga- 
tion. We are still doubtful, however. The causes of law-suits 
are almost as numerous as the suits themselves. Twenty actions 





° See the XLV. No. of the North American Review, Article—-Sampson’s 
Discourse on the Common Law. 
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are brought in our Courts, arising from partial and distorted state- 
ments by clients to their counsel, from the bad passions of the 
parties, or from the inability or unwillingness of debtors to pay, 
where one is brought from uncertainty as to the law. Let any 
one in doubt upon this subject, inquire of professional men, or 
satisfy himself by personal observation ; let him attend the courts 
and notice, how often a case turns upon contradictory or controlling 
evidence, upon the application of settled principles to unsettled 
facts, or upon questions started only to gain time or delay, and he 
will doubt no longer. These are causes of litigation, which always 
exist. ‘They spring from the character and condition of individu- 
als, and of society ; and, whether one or a thousand volumes, be 
the measure of a lawyer’s library, they will remain unaltered. 
But the great argument for a written code, is yet to be mentioned ; 
and as it has doubtless much force in itself, and embraces numer- 
ous important principles and facts—principles and facts, which 
carry their apparent confirmation with them,— it deserves a more 
particular consideration. We shall endeavor to state it fairly and 
fully. 

It is said, and with great justness, that the common law of Eng- 
land, which we have adopted as our own law, is now scattered 
and diffused through hundreds of volumes ; that their number has 
been increasing for centuries, and has already reached an amount 
which but few lawyers can afford money to purchase, and which 
none can afford time to study; that the rate of increase has never 
been so rapid as at the present time, and that when we include, at 
the same time, the amount of Reports already published in the 
United States, the mass becomes so unwieldy as to be altogether 
unmanageable; that a vast number of these law-books are either 
obsolete, or, as the works of elementary writers, or Nisi Prius de- 
cisions, are entitled to but little or no authority ; that an immense 
amount of contradictory cases and opinions are here introduced, 
which serve only to perplex the judge as well as the lawyer. In 
this state of things, it is contended, that, unless some expedient is 
adopted, and none appears to be so remedial as codification, the 
labors of the lawyer will become intolerable ; reason and precedent 
will be often lost in the cloud of jarring decisions ; law, instead of 
being what it should be, and what its admirers claim it to be—a 
science, will be, and is too often even now, a system of subtleties, 
of arbitrary, inconsistent doctrines, which not rarely mislead the 
counselor when advising his clients, and which render property 
insecure, impair confidence in the transactions between man and 
man, and make the termination of suits more the effect of chance 
or caprice, than the steady decision of clear and consistent rules. 
When such is the fact, it is asked, why object to a process that 
shall clear this Augean stable of its impurities, that shall prune 
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away these enormous excrescences, supply these palpable defects, 
reduce this chaos to order and proportion, arrange these scattered 
principles into a consistent science, and pour light into these dark 
recesses? The work has been done in other ages, and countries, 
and it can be done again, and at home. Let the legislatures, of 
the larger states at least, employ the first legal talents and research- 
es within their reach to accomplish the reform; and, within the 
limit of a few years, it may substantially be accomplished. Not 
that the work will be perfect, for that is impossible; but a radical 
improvement, a vast relief from overwhelming burdens, will be ob- 
tained. The age, the country, the profession, are almost clamo- 
rous under the evil: why then refuse to adopt the remedy? Such 
is the argument, weighty no doubt in many of its details, easily 
understood by other than professional men, and to the fair state- 
ment of which we are not conscious of having done injustice. 
Admitting, however, in its full force, all that can justly claim ad- 
mission, we must still take leave to dissent from its conclusion, 
and for two short reasons: we believe, that the formation of the 
code proposed, is in a great measure impracticable; and that, 
so far as itis practicable, 1t would be useless. 

The Commen Law (and under this phrase, in its comprehensive 
sense, are included legal and equitable doctrines respecting every 
species of property and personal rights, as well as penal law, and 
that of the courts of admiralty) is our rich inheritance, and deserves 
the title it has received—the Law of Freemen. Its origin is lost 
in remote ages, but its progress during the last three centuries can 
be clearly traced. Its boast is, that it has ever been expanding, to 
meet the changeful relations of the people it has governed ; in other 
words, that wherever its protection is claimed, a remedy is afford- 
ed. During its early existence, when the English nation were 
few in number, imperfectly civilized, and limited in their social in- 
tercourse and wants, many of its principles, though the same then 
as at the present day, were of very narrow application. As society 
slowly advanced in numbers and refinement, as property became 
subject to more frequent and complicated transmission, as men as- 
sumed new relations and duties; so the law underwent a corres- 
pound enlargement—not by a change in its radical doctrines, but 

y modifying, restricting, or extending their influence, as the exi- 
gency of each peculiar class of cases demanded. Where its pro- 
visions were imperfect, and new states of society called for essen- 
tial alteration, the legislature interposed, and aided, by its statutes, 
the inferior jurisdiction of the tribunals. _As the nation continued 
to advance in numbers and social improvement, as the countlessly 
varying relations of men as members of a political community, be- 
came every year more and more developed; so the common law 
kept equal progress, its decisions increased, its precedents became 
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more particular and precise, and the published opinions of the 
judges with the elementary treatises, filled in time a large number 
of volumes. Extending this sketch of its advancement to the pre- 
sent day, we have the real history of its progress, and of the mul- 
tiplication of published works of law. As an example, let us look 
at the progress of the Law Merchant, or, to use the modern and 
better term, of Commercial Law. Until the commencement of 
the last century, the commerce of Great Britain was very limited, 
and the decisions of the courts upon doubtful points in commercial 
law, had been necessarily very few; so that a single treatise or 
volume of reports would perhaps contain almost the whole of this 
branch of law in existence at that date. During the last one hun- 
dred and thirty years, the commerce of Great Britain has increas- 
ed probably twenty fold, and the necessary consequence has been, 
that an inconceivable number of new relations, of varieties in 
commercial intercourse, have arisen, and have been perpetually 
originating new cases for legal decision. ‘The law of Insurance, 
of Bills of Exchange, of Shipping, of Agency, of Partnership, of 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency, etc. has thus expanded, from a few 
leading principles, into ten thousand details. The principles re- 
main the same, and govern each of these numberless cases; but 
when we proceed to their application, some new relation, some 
slight change of circumstances, some feature in the point present- 
ed for adjudication, distinguishing it from all those already deci- 
ded, regulates the decision pronounced upon it; and the law when 
pronounced is a recognition of the principle, as affected by the 
peculiarities of the case. In this manner, the Reports and the trea- 
tises upon commercial law, have been amplified from two or three 
volumes, into a moderate library. ‘The same remarks apply in 
substance, though not in an equal degree, to the whole body of the 
common law. Such has been the nature of its progress, thus has 
its countless list of cases been formed, thus has its immense mass 
of precedents been accumulated, and thus has the number of Eng- 
lish law-books grown from solitary treatises and scattered Reports, 
into a thousand volumes. 

But does this account of the progress and present state of the 
law furnish room for reproach upon the law, or upon the courts 
that have been its expounders? Far from it, as we conceive ; nay, 
we aver it to be its greatest praise. Had its history been the re- 
verse, it would have involved much shame and measureless injus- 
tice ; but in the very nature of the case, no other state of things 
could have existed. Law is properly defined to be, a rule of 
conduct; and the more explicit and precise the rule, the happier 
is their condition whom it directs. The progress of society, the 
improvement of civilized man, is every year and every day giving 
birth to transactions and cases tg which the rule must be applied, 
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or the parties must be permitted to take the administration of jus- 
tice into their own hands. When the rule has been applied,—in 
other words, as each successive case is decided,—shall the princi- 
ple thus established perish with the incidents which called for it, 
and shall the community and the tribunals continue in the dark 
until the same principle has been again decided—only to perish 
once more, and the law thus become a chaos of fugitive, forgotten 
dicta ; or shall a record be made of the case, and the principle be 
preserved in the Reports as a land-mark for subsequent ages? 'To 
these questions there can be but one answer. Had the course we 
have supposed really existed, society would have stopped in its ca- 
reer, and become stationary at once; and the advancement of five 
hundred years would have had no being, except in the visions of 
romance. But if the law is to meet reproach for these character- 
istics of its history, let it be impartially bestowed. What other 
progress has been made by theology, or medicine, or mathematics, 
or physics? In each of these sciences, and in every other, the 
sphere of discovery and research has been enlarged from narrow 
enclosures to an immense territory; and thus must the enlarge- 
ment proceed, while man remains an intelligent being. 

Now what is the course to be adopted by the student, in acqui- 
ring the knowledge necessary to his profession, in the use which 
he is to make of. “this vast collection of law-books? We answer, 
precisely the same course which is adopted by the divine, or the 
mathematician, or the natural philosopher. He does not, like a 
child, begin with the earliest law book, and pore his way onward 
till he has read through the last volume of Reports. As well might 
he attempt to read through the library of the Vatican. He com- 
mences his efforts by acquiring a knowledge of legal principles, 
principles which shall guide him through his whole subsequent ca- 
reer. In these efforts he is not left to grope in the dark, to glean 
here and there a random doctrine among the chaff of a thousand 
volumes ; he is furnished at the outset with elementary works, 
which have collected all these principles, and which diffuse light 
and order through all this seeming obscurity. ‘The first author 
that he reads is Blackstone: and we assert with confidence, that 
not’ a single department of science, excepting that of mathematics, 

can furnish a work more logical in its plan or more perfect in its 
execution ; a work more lucid in its definitions, more s satisfactory 
in its illustrations, or more free from all technical obscurity. As 
his knowledge of elementary principles advances, the student pro- 
ceeds to their specific and particular modifications and details, as 
they are contained in the Reports ; and he never fails to find works 
of undoubted authority, to direct his inquiries. Such is his course 
at the outset; such is his course, so far as circumstances permit, 
through his professional life. When he finds it necessary to apply 
Vor. Il. 7 
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his acquisitions, when a client asks his advice, or when he prepares 
to argue a contested case before the judges, he first compares the 
point in question with some of the leading doctrines of which he has 
made _ himself master ; and if he there finds no principle exactly 
similar, he then examines the works with which he is already fa- 
miliar, the Reports, the elementary treatises, the digests, etc., to 
discover some kindred or collateral precedent, and in the end, his 
researches are rarely unavailing. It is thus that the profound 
lawyer is made profound. His mind is at first disciplined by a 
course of legal analysis, and is then enriched by another course of 
synthetic illustration, till it comprises within itself, and as it were, 
becomes, a rich and accurate digest of the law. All this indeed, 
cannot be done without intense study: here, if ever, the “ vigints 
annorum lucubrationes” are indispensable. His mental toil by 
day, and his painful vigil by the lamp, must be repeated month 
after month, and year after year: his cheek may grow pale, and 
his heart at times may sink within him, from the severity of his ap- 
plication. But still the effort must be perseveringly made, and 
when we have said this, what more have we said than is true in 
every department of mental labor. What critical scholar, or pro- 
found theologian, or learned physician, ever became such without 
intense exertion: and to throw the necessity of this exertion, as a 
reproach upon the law in its present state, evinces but little ac- 
quaintance with the existing intellectual condition of man. 

After this brief notice of “the progress of legal science and of the 
mode of legal study, we are better prepared to come directly to 
the question: is it practicable, to form the written code referred 
to in our pre eceding pages? With the aid of the statements already 
made, the inquiry seems to answer itself. But we ask in return, 
how can it be accomplished? How in the nature of the case is it 
possible, to comprise, within one or two volumes of moderate size, 
the innumerable principles and prece ‘dents which are diffused 
through many hundreds of volumes? We grant that a large mass of 
this learning i is obsolete, or unfitted to our American institutions, and 
not a small portion of it is obscure or contradic tory 5 but lop off all 
this with an unsparing hand, and the sound portion remaining is 
more than a moiety of the whole. If it is said, that a complete i in- 
corporation of the law is not contemplated, that its condensation 
and abridgment only are designed, that leading principles may be 
thus collec ted, and inferior points and prec edents excluded ; then 
we reply, that such a code would be most palpably inaccurate and 
defective, and if adopted as a guide, would constantly mislead and 
betray. Suppose that a particular case arises, and the lawyer con- 
sults his code; he there finds some principle bearing indefinitely 
upon the que stion, but aiding him as little in its spec ific solution as 
an axiom of geometry. llis client is the holder of a bill of ex- 
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change which has not been paid, and he has omitted to give the 
requisite notice to the drawer of its non-payment, but the drawer, 
knowing this fact, has still promised to pay the holder; now the 
code, when consulted, determines that this want of notice may be 
waved, but does not decide what circumstances amount to a waver. 
Here then the lawyer is absolutely at a loss. His former authori- 
ties would solve the doubt in a moment, but they have become 
useless, they are all merged and extinguished in the new code— 
the condensed essence of the law; and he is compelled to inform 
his client, that once he saw, but now he has become blind. Let 
not this be called an unfair example. We insist that it is just, and 
that cases of this description, and with such results, would be con- 
stantly occurring. But we shall pursue the illustration still farther. 
The elementary treatises upon Commercial Law alone, are con- 
tained in not less than from twenty to thirty volumes. ‘The trea- 
tises on Pleading, with the requisite forms, occupy at least the same 
number. ‘Those referring to Real Property are probably twice as 
numerous ; and in the same manner we might augment the cata- 
logue, through every ‘Title in the law. But this class of law books 
is merely an abridgment of the Reports, in which is embodied the 
whole science. Now again we ask, how isit possible to digest this 
large library into the compass of one or two volumes, and still pre- 
serve unimpaired its principles and precedents? We shall take 
leave to answer, it cannot be done. As well might the science of 
astronomy be digested into an almanac, or the bible into a cate- 
chism. 

Assuming then the formation of the code proposed, to be im- 
practicable, we shall proceed to inquire as to the benefits to be de- 
rived from the formation of a code, which perhaps is practicable ; 
a code, which shall contain the generic and specific principles of 
law, but which shall be essentially defective in its particular points 
and precedents. Such a code, if prepared in the best possible 
manner, we contend, would be, to all important purposes, entirely 
useless. But very serious obstacles exist at the outset, in the way 
of its adequate preparation. The only persons who could be trust- 
ed for a moment, who are in the least degree competent to the 
task, are lawyers of first rate ability, learning and experience, and 
judges of the same character. Of the correctness of this position, 
the warmest advocates for the measure have no doubt themselves. 
But where is the certainty, we may almost say, where is the proba- 
bility, that such men, and such men only, will be appointed by the 
legislature of any State, (and it is solely by virtue of such appoint- 
ment, that the code will possess the least authority ,) for this purpose ; 
or, that if appointed, they could devote themselves to its adequate 
accomplishment? We speak no treason, no secret, when we af- 
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firm that, in the great mass of appointments which emanate from 
the legislatures and executives of the diflerent states during periods 
of high political excitement, the party character of the individual is as 
often the controlling test of his fitness for the trust or office assigned 
to him, as any other consideration; and no one, acquainted with our 
history as a nation, will regard these periods as being ever far re- 
moved from each other. Should then some secondary lawyers 
and some political judges, men who are recommended alike by the 
eagerness with which they have electioneered for the appointment 
and by their subserviency to party measures, be delegated to this all- 
important trust; no comment is requisite upon the character of a 
code proceeding from such hands. It would be a legal abortion only ; 
the faithful image of the presumption and incompetence that had 
given it birth. Grant however the probability, or the certainty, 
of a selection of the best men that the community can furnish. 
What can tempt them, if still at the bar, to an entire desertion of 
their professional pursuits, to a total exile from the world in which 
every such lawyer moves, for at least ten years, to the sacrifice of 
business, and independence and reputation; and all this, to perform 
a labor which almost every such lawyer deems impracticable or 
useless; and to perform it too for the scanty pittance which he 
would receive as his remuneration from the State treasury? We 
make no rash assertion in saying, that not one such lawyer in twen- 
ty, would accept the appointment. If the judges are to execute 
the task, the work would be still more hopeless. Most of the 
judges of the supreme tribunals,—and no others would be thought 
of, as they alone are the ultimate and authoritative expounders of 
the law,—are now called upon for as great an amount of mental 
effort as they are able to furnish; and if to this is superadded a 
task, which ten years of exclusive application are needed to ac- 
complish, as well might they be required to vacate their seats at 
once. We have said that a period of ten years would be neces- 
sary. Should this estimate be thought excessive, let it be remem- 
bered that the judges of the respective supreme courts, with their 
most unremitting exertions, are able to decide but from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty points of law during the year, aided 
as they are by the previous researches and arguments of counsel. 

Let it be also remembered, that the code contemplated i is not, like 
the Digests of Viner, and Comy n, and Bacon, to be a mere abridg- 
ment of the common law, where the sole business of the author is 
that of condensed and accurate arrangement; but the work of se- 
vere retrenchment and acute discrimination, of omitting all that is 
obsolete or unsuitable to our own institutions and Jaws, and of dis- 
tinguishing with the most guarded nicety between seeming contra- 
dictions and doubtful principles, is also to be performed. When 
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these things are taken into the account, the estimate will be thought 


excessive ro longer.* 


The code, when it is completed, must be submitted to the legis- 
lature, that it may receive its proper sanction. And here a new 
question arises: shall the legislature enact it in mass, as the law 
of the State, without any previous revision: or shall it be fully and 
carefully re-examined, before its adoption? ‘To pursue the former 
mode would scarcely be recommended by any one; for this is to 
say in effect that the opinions of a few individuals, and not the de- 
cisions of the legislature, are to become the law of the land. Such 
legislation is in its spirit forbidden by the very constitution which 
creates their own authority, nay their existence itself: it is a trans- 
fer to half a dozen persons, of the power of making laws for the 
whole community; it is a virtual abdication of their own suprema- 
cy. But the measure would be as dangerous as it is unconstitu- 
tional. ‘I’o sanction in such a manner a code thus framed, is nei- 
ther more nor less than to pronounce the opinions of its compilers 
absolutely infallible: it is to surrender to their discretion the right 
of deliberation and judgment, upon every subject within the scope 
of legislative jurisdiction. And here we must notice for a mo- 
ment, ce disadvantages necessarily attendant upon the process of 
compilation. The compilers have no such advantages tor deter- 
mining what is or what is not the law, as are possessed by the judges 
upon the bench. A judge pronounces the law, after he has heard 
the arguments of opposing counsel, after he has been put in posses- 
sion of all that ingenuity and research can accomplish, to aid him in 
the decision. ‘These discussions elicit the true principle, diffuse 
clearness and order among obscure and inconsistent analogies, dis- 
pense with an amount of labor otherwise overwhelming, and thus 
lead, by the happiest process ever devised, to the correct exposi- 
tion of the law. But in compiling a code, its framers must rest 
solely upon their own unaided opinions, must examine, compare, 
distinguish, retrench, supply, admit or reject, according to the cold 
and often doubtful conclusions of their own judgments. Such a 
code is merely an extended elementary treatise upon the whole 
body of the law ; and as such, the lawyer who consults it, or the 
tribunals that expound it, would be compelled to regard it. But 
we resume the subject, and we shall now suppose the code to be 
presented for grave deliberation, before its adoption by the legisla- 
ture. A very large majority of the members of all our legislatures, 
have, in the nature of things, a most limited acquaintance with law. 
Their education, their habits, the very character of their minds, 





* The Digest of Mr. Dane of Massachusetts is the result of forty years’ 
labor. 
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have kept them entirely aloof from an investigation of its great 
principles and essence ; ‘and when they are called to act upon the 
most familiar subjects of legislation, they at once € perceive and ac- 
knowledge their comparative unfitness. This fact is of itself in 
part the explanation of the extremely small number of acts, perhaps 
not more than five on an average, that are passed in a single ses- 
sion in alteration of existing laws. When this majority are requir- 
ed to deliberate upon not here and there a solitary act, but upon a 
code affecting all their rights and those of their constituents, con- 
taining an almost countless. number of general and subordinate prin- 
ciples—principles of which, not a small proportion are complica- 
ted, technical, arbitrary, at times seemingly inconsistent, and often 
unknown and unheard of before, and already occupied as they ne- 
cessarily must be with other subjects that demand their whole atten- 
tion ; what course, we ask, will they feel themselves impelled to pur- 
sue? It must be that of headlong innovatien and blind enactment, 
in which the code will be patched together and mutilated, without 
reason or mercy ; or that of its passive adoption, as it comes from 
the hands of its framers; ora relinquishment of the whole business 
of deliberation and decision to those who are willing and better pre- 
pared to engage in it. Of the value of a code enacted agreeably 
to the first course, it would be superfluous to speak ; and of one 
adopted without examination, and with a surrender of all responsi- 
bility and jurisdiction to the discretion of the compilers, we have 
already spoken. It is however probable that the whole burden 
would be thrown upon the small minority, whose pursuits and men- 
tal discipline had more or less qualified them for its support. 
Without adverting to the fact, that a small portion only, even of this 
minority, would really be competent, it remains to be considered, 
what length of time ought to be and could be devoted to the pro- 
per discharge of this momentous trust. It has been just observed, 
that the ordinary duties of legislation are sufficient to occupy the 
whole time of the sessions of our respective legislatures ; and it is 
perfectly well known, that many subjects of great public interest 
are often necessarily postponed to succeeding sessions, from want 
of time for their adequate consideration. What then would be the 
progress of the code, amid debates after debates, and postpone- 
ments upon postponements 5 when every princ iple, and precedent, 
and point, are each to undergo a care ‘ful and free examination ; 
where adoptions and rejections, amendments and retrenc bments, 
revisions and reconsiderations, are to succeed each other without 
intermission and almost without end? ‘The work must be postpon- 
ed and re-postpone -d from legislature to legislature, and be still an- 
nually advancing towards its remote ac complishment ; or the peo- 
ple must create their re presentatives into a permanent body, an 
indissoluble convention, until the whole code should be accom- 
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plished. But there is no probability, that the people of any State 
would grant such powers to the legislature ; or that the members of 
any legislature, thus constituted, would consent to serve The 
only course remaining is that of a gradual enactment of its separate 
divisions by successive legislatures ; and when all the causes of de- 
lay attendant upon this course are taken into account, it 1s not an 
unreasonable supposition, that the time consumed during the pro- 
cess of revision, would equal that previously expended in the pro- 
cess of compilation. 

Having thus noticed the preliminary difficulties to its completion, 
we are now to regard the code as having become the established 
law of the land. But has a single important object been gained 
by all this labor? Its usefulness to the community at large as a 
text-book for study and reference, and its consequent tendency to 
prevent litigation from its greater definiteness and precision, have 
been already examined. Its value to the profession and the 
judges, remains open for inquiry. In a preceding page we have 
attempted to prove that a code, the formation of which is really 
practicable, can only contain a faithful abstract of the general and 
subordinate principles of law; and that it must be essentially de- 
fective, from its necessary exclusion of a vast number of estab- 
lished points and precedents. Assuming this position as sound, 
can it be controverted, that the bar and the bench will be subjected 
to the same amount of labor ; will find equal difficulty, so far as 
difficulty now exists, in determining what is the law? ‘To apply 
these remarks to the case of the student, whose commencing re- 
searches are those of a perfect stranger to the science ; what work 
shall be first placed in his hands? Not the code, for that would 
be absolutely unintelligible. Its limits are so narrow, that it will 
have no room, even for definitions—the rudiments, the very alpha- 
bet, of the law. ‘To him it would speak an unknown language, 
and his only recourse must be then, as it is now, to the Commen- 
taries of Blackstone and Coke. As he advances, he will continue 
to use elementary treatises for the same reason—they are far 
clearer, far more complete, more perfect as a condensation of the 
law upon the particular subject; and his progress still continuing, 
he will take up the Reports, where he finds a full and satisfactory 
discussion and decision of cases. ‘Through his whole course of 
preparation for the profession, the code will be of little or no value. 
Its propositions are so dry and abstract, that they repel his volunta- 
ry study and reference ; so technical and concise, that they yield but 
little light to his i inquirie ; so that the acs \demical student might as 
well expect to master the science of geometry from a catalogue 
of its theorems and problems, as the student at law to become a 
lawyer from the study of the code. Neither will it be more ser- 
viceable to the profound lawyer. In his mind, legal principles are 
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already clearly defined and fixed, no consultation of the code 
will make them more so; his studies in truth are directed in 
an altogether different channel. The duties of his profession, the 
cases submitted for his opinions, call for a constant examination of 
nice and difficult points, for subtle discrimination between kindred 
doctrines, for elaborate discussions upon contradictory precedents ; 
in a word, for a regular application of the severest logic to the in- 
cidents of each peculiar case. When such researches are needed, 
the leading principle which governs the case affords him but little 
aid. ‘That is to be sure undoubted, but its very certainty destroys 
its value. The same undoubted principle also governs many 
other cases, differing from the one specified in some important 
particular ; so that the outer entrance to the labyrinth only has been 
thrown open. As his course lengthens and approximates towards 
its end, he continues to meet with paths, growing shorter indeed, 
but still diverging from each other, and all these must be succes- 
sively avoided, before he reaches the termination of his journey. 
In these researches he often finds it necessary to consult a great 
variety of books, to discover some identical or similar question 
which shall serve him for authority; some collateral principle, the 
distinctive features of which have been so acutely marked and sha- 
ded, that their precise relation is a matter of certainty. Upon all 
such points, the code, abstract and general as it must be, can give 
him no satisfactory information ; and, as the solution of such points 
forms the character of his studies, it will remain except in rare 
instances unopened on his shelves. Neither will it afford more as- 
sistance to the judge. ‘The process and the details, by which he 
arrives at the decision of controverted questions, are the same with 
those which are adopted by the lawyer. ‘The same accurate com- 
parison, the same exact discrimination, the same comprehensive 
investigation, are as necessary to the one as to the other. In its 
essential characteristics, therefore, it may safely be pronounced, 
that the only purpose answered by the code will be the addition of 
one more volume to the lawyer’s library. 

After this formal discussion of the question, and after having thus 
expressed the convictions of our own minds, that a code thus 
framed will be of but little use, the inquiry will probably again be 
made: what then is to be done with this overwhelming influx of 


law books, what land-mark shall be erected amid this ocean of 


principles and cases, what remedy can be furnished to the profes- 
sion against so much that tends to confuse, and distract, and unset- 
tle? ‘To these interrogatories, several answers may be given. And 
at the outset, we ask in return, how is it possible to prevent this in- 
crease of legal works? ‘Treatises will be written, and booksellers 
will publish them and import them, and the profession will purchase 
them and consult them, respectively, according to their own discre- 
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tion. ‘The different courts of England, and of the several States 
of the union, will pronounce their decisions upon the points that 
require them, and these decisions will be reported, and added, in 
part or in whole, to the library of the lawyer. Can any measure, 
private or public, prevent all this from existing? As easily might 
the press be muzzled at once, and men be restricted from all free- 
dom of thought and of action. But suppose the legislature of any 
State were, by one fulminating decree, to prohibit all reference in 
the courts, to every English work of law; and, to extend the 
measure somewhat farther, to proscribe the Reports of all the other 
States. What words could adequately describe the folly and igno- 
rance which should originate such a statute, or the confusion and 
obscurity that would settle over the labors of the bench and the 
bar, posterior to its enactment? ‘The terms employed to charac- 
terize the destruction of the Alexandrian library, or the devasta- 
tions of the Vandals, would be feeble and imperfect; for in the 
case supposed, the ignorance would be willful, the eye would be 
resolutely shut against the light which had previously been its guide. 
Where also would be the comity, the decent respect to the sister 
republics, in such an exclusion? But if this proceeding is to be 
adopted by one State, let it be the course of all the States: and 
then we shall have the spectacle of twenty-four kindred govern- 
ments, the same in origin, institutions, laws, language and charac- 
ter, each stamping, by solemn legislative acts, disgrace and exile 
from their tribunals, upon the counterpart to all that was valuable 
among themselves. Since then the evil, so far as it exists, is una- 
voidable, let it be treated as such: to attempt its extirpation is as 
idle, as that of arresting the current of intellectual effort. But the 
evil is far less, in fact, than is represented. No decisions of the 
English courts, pronounced since 1776, have any authority in our 
own tribunals. As soon as our country became independent, so 
soon, of course, did our judges cease to acknowledge the obliga- 
tory nature of English precedents. ‘The consequence is, that no 
English law books which have been since published, and none of 
the doctrines which they contain, (and these form more than a 
moiety of the whole number ever published,) have the least 
binding influence upon an American judge. Their usefulness 
vs indeed great, but it depends upon other considerations. So far 
as the subsequent decisions have followed those which are an- 
terior, so far as they are sound expositions of new cases, so far 
as they throw light upon similar points arising in our courts; so far 
may they, and elementary treatises for the same reasons, be con- 
sulted with advantage. Still their influence is addressed solely to 
judicial reason and discretion: where these receive conviction, it 
is admitted ; where they do not, it is rejected. But as a farther 
answer we remark, that there are now in the libraries of the pro- 
fession, works of a similar nature to that of the conte:nplated code, 
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and works, which without question, are far more valuable. We al- 
lude to the Abridgments of Viner and Bacon, and to the Digest of 
Comyn. The first of these works is distinguished for its extraor- 
dinary fullness and accuracy; and the other two are the produc- 
tions of Gilbert and Comyn, judges of pre-eminent ability and 
learning. All of them contain an immense mass of legal know- 
ledge, arranged in a logical and perspicuous manner, and signally 
marked by its richness and precision. Such is the analysis, and 
such the execution, especially of the Digest of Comyn, that any 
well-read lawyer can in a few moments direct his eye to the full, 
yet condensed statement of the law, upon the point in question. It 
is no doubt true, that some of the titles in these great works are of 
trifling importance to the American lawyer, and that various princi- 
ples there specified, have been modified or overruled ; but a com- 
petent share of learning and discrimination will enable him to avoid 
most of these difficulties—difficulties, which are to some extent in- 
separable from the nature of the works themselves, and of the sci- 
ence of which they treat. ‘Taking them as they are however we 
appeal to the profession at large, whether any code could furnish 
the same assistance to their investigations; or, to put the question 
in another form, could contain so faithful and complete a conden- 
sation of the law? As a concluding answer, we observe, that the 
course to be pursued, as the least obnoxious to all the embarrass- 
ments which have been noticed, is the course described in a pre- 
ceding page, as adopted by the student and the lawyer, in acquiring 
the requisite knowledge of his profession, and as that which is 
adopted in every other branch of study. Standard works are to 
be selected as the proper guides, which shall tend to fix the know- 
ledge of elementary doctrines in the mind; and when these have 
been sufficiently digested, the Reports most valuable for their fidelity 
and authority are to be read. Pursuing this plan, and applying, as 
soon as his professional duties demand, his acquisitions to practice ; 
the young lawyer, if possessed of sound sense and industrious ha- 
bits, may safely trust himsclf to his own direction, without the fear 
of meeting any difficulties, too formidable to be overcome. He 
will at times be perplexed by apparent contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies, be occasionally at a loss for some principle or case to regu- 
late the one under examination, and not always feel convinced of 
the reasonableness of the law, as he finds it settled. Still more will 
he feel inconvenience from the faint impressions, which the study 
of so complex and abstract a science, leaves upon his memory. 
Yet amid all this perplexity and embarrassment, he may find suffi- 
cient encouragement, from considerations similar to those suggested 
in the advice of Coke and Blackstone: “ Albeit the student shall 
not at any one day, do what he can, reach to the full meaning of 
al] that ts here laid down, yet let him no way discourage himself, 
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but proceed; for on some other day, in some other place, or per- 
haps upon a second perusal of the same, his doubts will be proba- 
bly removed.” 

Should the reasonings and facts, which have formed the basis 
of the preceding argument against the adoption of a written code, be 
admitted to possess the force which has been here ascribed to them, 
the question will require no farther discussion. But there still re- 
mains unnoticed a consideration, upon which much stress has been 
laid. It is asserted that codes, substantially the same with the one 
proposed, have been actually framed; and we are referred to the 
Civil Law as compiled by the order of Justinian, to the Code Na- 
poleon, and to the Constitution of the United States; and it is 
strenuously contended, that what has been accomplished else- 
where, may be done in our own country. A moment’s inquiry, 
however, will suffice to show, that, so far from finding an example 
in these cases, we are not furnished with the remotest analogy. 
The Civil Law, as digested by Tribonian and his associates, it is 
well known, consists of the Institutes, the Pandects, the Code, and 
the Novels. Of these, the Code and the Novels are merely a suc- 
cession of imperial constitutions or edicts, arranged in their proper 
order, and which are precisely similar, as a collection of laws, to 
the English Statutes at large. ‘The Pandects are a compilation of 
the opinions of eminent Roman lawyers, in fifty books; and not 
differing in substance from a collection of opinions, given by Eng- 
lish or American lawyers, (supposing such to be made,) upon hy- 
pothetical or controverted points. ‘The Institutes have some re- 
semblance to the work of Littleton on Tenures, and upon which 
Lord Coke has written his voluminous commentary. What analo- 
gy exists between this heterogeneous body of laws and the code 
proposed? ‘The selection of the Code Napoleon is equally unfor- 
tunate, as an illustration. Before the French revolution, the pro- 
vinces, into which France was divided, were governed each by 
its respective written code, so that from eighty to a hundred dif- 
ferent systems of laws, each founded upon the peculiar local usages 
and customs of the province where it prevailed, were in force in 
that kingdom. When the Revolution had first thrown off this in- 
tolerable burden, and all these provinces and petty spheres of ju- 
risdiction, had been afterwards merged in one immense national 
domain; the resistless power of Napoleon carried into universal 
adoption and operation, the code, which his sound policy had pre- 
viously caused to be compiled. ‘The total diversity and contrast 
of circumstances between the two cases, is perceivable at a single 
glance. In England, and in the United States, there is but one 
uniform and harmonious body of laws; in France, the number of 
the codes, of codes too producing confusion, and doubt, and incon- 
sistency, without measure and without end, was scarcely equaled 
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by that of the provinces: in our own country, the measure is to be 
the result of peaceful legislation ; in France, the horrors of its re- 
volution prepared the way, for what the iron despotism of Napo- 
leon only could accomplish. But this justly celebrated production 
has been followed by far less precision and certainty in its exposi- 
tion, and has given far less satisfaction throughout the nation, than 
are generally ascribed to it. We have received information, from 
a source to which great credit is due, that much complaint exists 
in France, respecting the effects of its operation; and in an edi- 
tion of the Code Civil, one of the five divisions of the Code Napo- 
Jeon, with the annotations of J. B. Sirey, published at Paris, in 
1821—a period of not seventeen years from its first promulgation, — 
the decisions of the higher tribunals, and the decrees, both explana- 
tory of its successive provisions, already amount to a mass of mat- 
ter, which is five times as great as that of the text itself. Such re- 
sults afford but little recommendation to the policy of codificatton in 
the United States. Still less support is derivable from the Consti- 
tution of the United States. What possible resemblance can be 
traced, between the proposed code and this instrument? It is sim- 
ply a collection of political provisions and principles, a part of 
which are also common to the British constitution, while a part are 
peculiar to our own institutions and polity. To call such a collec- 
tion a code, is a gross misapplication of language. As well might 
the term be applied to a bill of rights, or a manual of parliamentary 
practice. 

Before dismissing the subject, it will be necessary briefly to exa- 
mine, how far the preceding considerations bear upon the expe- 
diency of framing a code of penal law. This important branch of 
our jurisprudence, derives its existence and character from the 
common law, Its doctrines respecting crimes and punishments, 
the legal proceedings with which they are connected, and-its rules 
of evidence, all flow from the same great fountain. Its history is 
the same in its nature with that, which has been concisely sketched 
in our preceding pages. Its essential principles are remarkably 
precise and explicit, its rules of procedure are simple and impar- 
tial, and all its precedents and details may be comprised within a 
moderate number of volumes. Like the other branches of Eng- 
lish law, it has received a general recognition in the United States, 
but its list of crimes and punishments has been essentially changed, 
or modified, by the humane policy which regulates our State legis- 
latures. The sanguinary spirit, which has given birth to so many 
unequal and oppressive statutes in Great Britain from her age of 
despotie monarchy till the present time, has never crossed the At- 
lantic; and the citizens of this country prize too highly their rights 
of “iife and limb,” ever to bid it welcome. The legislative acts 
hy which this change has been effected, have been passed at diffe- 
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rent periods. Many of them, although treating of the same crime 
or penalty, are scattered through different volumes of printed laws ; 
some of them are incautiously or inaccurately worded, and some of 
them are susceptible of alteration and amendment. So far then as 
a written penal code aims at an incorporation of different penal 
statutes into a single volume ; so far as it proposes to arrange all 
acts in pari materia into order and system, by reducing them, 
where it may be necessary, into one statute ; so far as it substitutes 
explicit and exact phraseology, for that which is now loose and ob- 
scure ; so far as it recommends the few amendments, which may 
now be advisable: so far, we think, it would be a benefit to the 
community. But if itis to bea Legislative Digest of penal law, 
one which is to be framed on the same principles and adopted in 
the same manner, as the Code of which we have already treated 
at length, we think it will be liable to the same unanswerable objec- 
tions. It will be radically defective in its plan, and in its execu- 
tion: it will create obscurity, where it was designed to illuminate ; 
it will increase the burden, which it professes to take away. 








Art. IV.—Review or Witson’s LectuREs ON THE EVIDEN- 


ces or CHRISTIANITY. R DD. , 


The Evidences of Christianity: stated in a popular and practical manner, 
in a Course of Lectures on the Authenticity, C Yredibility, Divine authority, 
and Inspiration of the New Testament, delivered in the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Islington. By Daniet Wirson, A. M. Vicar. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. New York: J. Leavitt. 1829. 


Tue excellent author of these Lectures is not, we believe very 
extensively known to the public on this side of the Atlantic. His 
laborious and exemplary discharge of pastoral duty, in one of the 
most populous neighborhoods in the vicinity of London, has left 
him but little time to send his fame abroad, by the productions of 
his pen. His Travels on the Continent of Europe, which passed 
through three editions within a few months after their appearance in 
England, have not been republished in this country. His papers in 
the Christian Observer, a part of which appeared under the sig- 
nature of D. W., cannot fail to have attracted the notice of every 
attentive reader of that work, for the soundness of judgment, accu- 
racy of discrimination, and warmth of feeling, which they uniform- 
ly exhibit. ‘Two articles especially, in the thirteen and fourteenth 
volumes, the one directed against the Antinomian, and the other 
against the Arminian errors, created no little sensation at the time 
of their publication in England, and have often been spoken of in 
this country. Mr. Wilson may now be considered, perhaps, as 
standing at the head of the Ev angelical clergy off the English 
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church; the worthy successor of Scott and Venn, whose spirit he 
so early imbibed, and whose principles he has so steadfastly main- 
tained. 


The immediate occasion, (says the author,) of preparing this course of 
Lectures, was the confirmation by the Lord Bishop of London of a large 
number of young persons (more than seven hundred) in the author’s par- 
ish last spring. These it became his most pleasing duty to instruct and 
further e<tablish in their christian profession. T'o assist him in this, he 
could find no work exactly of the kind he desired. He wanted a full and 
popular review of the whole argument. The excellent summary of Bishop 
Proteus was too brief and too much in the form of an essay for his pur- 
pose. He was induced therefore to venture on the hazardous measure of 
ping the course, of which the present volume forms the first division. 

ref. p. v. 


With immediate reference, therefore to the benefit of the young, 
and the “ fluctuating and uninformed christian,” he aims to present, 
in a popular and practical manner, the entire evidences of revealed 
religion, without breaking the chain of argument by stopping to an- 
swer cavils and objections :—‘* to exhibit a view of the subject, 
which after laying the foundation of the historical evidences sufti« 
ciently to bring the religion before us as of divine origin, dwells 
chiefly on the holy effects which it produces in the life of the be- 
liever’;s@isplays. the internal evidences of the religion itself, and 
thus appeals to the conscience and heart of every sincere imqui- 
rer.” 

On the importance of thus introducing into the argument a view 
of the intrinsic excellence and power of christianity, which shall ad- 
dress itself to the convictions and feelings of every one who is ac- 
quainted with its character, the author very justly lays peculiar 
stress. The following remarks on this subject deserve particular 
notice. 


It seems to me one of the most unhappy effects of a declining piety in 
these later ages, that the evidences of christianity should so often have 
been separated from its characteristic excellency, the revelation of a hope 
for lost man inthe death of Jesus Christ our Lord. This is to rob the 
great argument of its practical and most persuasive topics—it is to leave 
the question of christianity as a dry theory and barren speculation—it is 
to forget all the topics connected with the ruin of the fall, and with the 
blessedness of that stupendous scheme of recovery which is most calcu- 
lated to affect the heart of man. It is to construct a portal and take 
away the edifice into which it should conduct us. p. 33. 


In his attempt to give the subject a practical bearing, the author 
has been eminently successful. Having discussed the nature and 
importance of the subject in his first Lecture, he devotes the 
second to the consideration of the Temper of mind in which such 
a sulject should be studied. On the clearest principles of natural 
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religion, as Mr. W. remarks, a subject of this kind ought to be 
examined with candor and docility ; with a seriousness corresponding 
to the momentous interests involved in the inquiry; with prayer to 
God for his guidance and illumination, in the reverent use of our 
faculties, and with a steady and practical obedience to his will, in 
every branch of known duty. He then compares with this 
standard the actual temper and conduct of unbelievers, as exhibit- 
ed by three classes, the Literary and Scientific, the Young and 
Uninformed, and the grossly Profane and Profliigate. By a refe- 
rence to their lives and writings, Mr. W. shows that unbelievers as 
a body, are totally and avowedly deficient in the qualities enume- 
rated above ; that instead of manifesting the temper there descri- 
bed, it is the object of their scorn. Instead of docility ofmind, 
they have generally exhibited a spirit of unfairness, inconsistency, 
and dishonesty, in the concealment or perversion of the plainest 
facts. Instead of seriousness in their inquiries, they have treated 
the most solemn of all subjects, with fle levity, or studied sar- 
casm, or supercilious contempt. Instead of a spirit of prayer, they 
have directed their arguments not only against the religion of 
Christ, but against the possibility of proving any revelation from 
God—virtually denying his existence and essential attributes, and 
acting in conformity to such a denial, in the use of blasphemies, im- 
pieties, and profaneness, condemned not by christianity alone, but 
by natural religion itself. Instead of obedience to the will of God, 
their system of morality has been an artful or an open abandonment 
of every thing that is “ pure or lovely, or of good report :” and 
their character and conduct, when uncontrolled by public sentiment, 
have been a fearful comment on the influence of such systems. 
No one, we are confident, who shall read this eloquent Lecture 
with candor and attention, can believe it posstble, that the opposers 
of christianity, with the spirit which they have brought to the dis- 
cussion, should ever arrive at truth. On any other question, whe- 
ther of morals, literature, or politics, the spirit by which they are 
actuated, would disqualify them, in the view of all mankind, for 
reaching any just or rational conclusions. 


If there were generally amongst the ranks of unbelievers (says Mr. W.} 
a manifest spirit of piety and subjection to God, something like what natu- 
ral religion professes to enjoin—if there were a prevailing earnestness 
to know the will of God—if there were a pain and grief of heart un- 
der the unwilling pressure of molesting fears—if we saw these men, as 
the inimitable Pascal remarks, “ groaning sincerely under their doubts, 
regarding them as their greatest misfortune, sparing no pains in order 
to be freed from them, and making it their principal and most serious 
occupation to search for truth,” then, indeed, we should fee] a sincere re- 
spect and concern for them. pp. 55, 56. 

Christianinity (he adds) does not profess to convince the perverse and 
headstrong, to bring irresistible evidences to the daring and profane, to van- 
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quish the proud scorner, and afford evidences from which the careless and 
perverse cannot possibly escape. This might go to destroy man’s respon- 
sibility. All that christianity professes, is to propose such evidences as 
may satisfy the meek, the tractable, the candid, the serious inquirer. Her 
grace, indeed overcomes at times others; but it isto bring them to this do- 
eile and humble temper, in which alone is there a recipiency, a capacity 
for admitting truth. As to her evidences, perhaps they are left so, says a 
profound observer, as that those who are desirous of evading moral obli- 
gation should not see them, whilst fair and candid persons should. _ p. 53. 


The third Lecture enters directly upon the great question, whe- 
ther or not, christianity is a revelation from God. The plan of the 
argument is at once simple, comprehensive, and systematic. Tak- 
ing for granted what are claimed to be the doctrines of natural re- 
ligion—the being of a God and the reality of a future state—the 
writer commences with a consideration of the state of mankind in 
all ages and countries where christianity has been unknown ; de- 
riving a presumptive argument in favor of revealed religion, from 
the obvious insufficiency of human reason, as a guide of faith and 
practice. In considering the condition of the heathen world before 
the coming of Christ, Mr. W. reminds us how difficult it is at the 
present day, to form an adequate conception of its real state. 
Among us, the existence of one living and true God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, 
are equally well known to the child and the philosopher ; and are 
the foundation at once of individual virtue, and of social order. 
But what must have been the condition of society, when the being 
and providence of God, the accountability of man, and the retribu- 
tions of eternity, existed only in the doubtful conjectures of philo- 
sophers and poets, while the body of the people were plunged in a 
wide-spread and hopeless idolatry? ‘The standard of morals was 
equally undecided. ‘There was no agreement as to the true na- 
ture of virtue, no clear conception of the supreme good, no estab- 
lished principles of right and wrong. Under these appalling cir- 
cumstances there was no stated instruction in religion and morals ; 
no body of men set apart to withstand by their reasonings and ex- 
ample, the downward tendency of human nature. On the contra- 
ry, the whole influence of their religion, was on the side of vice. 
Christians may be wicked, and often are so; but, as Warburton 
justly remarks, it is notwithstanding their religion, and in spite of 
its restraining influences. But the heathen, were deceitful, im- 
pure, unjust, revengeful, and in every other way abominable, in 
consequence of their religion, and in compliance with its dictates. 
Hence, while instances of gross iniquity are exceptions to the or- 
dinary state of things in christian nations, they constituted among 
the heathen, the natural condition, the established order of society, 
in which examples of purity and virtue were rare and uncommon. 
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If we turn to unbelievers now scattered over christian countries, 
whence, we may ask, except from the bible, have they derived 
those truths of natural religion, which lay hid from the wisest phi- 
losophers of antiquity, during the lapse of so many centuries? It 
is easy to demonstrate the correctness of a proposition, when the 
truth which it promulgates is already known. A smatterer in phi- 
losophy may discover a new method of verifying the sipyx« of Ar- 
chimedes. But even at the present day, what are the moral sys- 
tems of unbelievers? Contradictory with themselves; at war with 
each other; unsettled as to the fundamental principles of belief 
and practice ; without any sanction or authority to secure obedi- 
ence, amidst the seductions of interest and the whirlwind of pas- 
sion. Such are the results of an experiment which has been going 
on for ages, to lay a solid foundation for morals and social order 
without a revelation from God. 

In his fourth and fifth Lectures, Mr. W. considers the evidence 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the scriptures; and applies 
with great acuteness and discrimination, the ordinary tests which 
are used to detect spurious writings. 

He shows conclusively, that the circumstances of the case, make 
it not only improbable, but morally impossible, that our sacred 
books should be forgeries. If there is the slightest reason for 
doubt on this subject, we must yield up at once all our confidence 
in any of the writings of antiquity ; for the evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the scriptures, is a hundred fold greater than of any other 
ancient memorials. 

In passing to consider, in the sixth Lecture, the credibility of 
the gospel history, Mr. W. argues this fact from the perfect coin- 
cidence of the narrative with the most authentic histories of the 
same age; from the character and circumstances of the sacred 
historians, their writing remote from each other, and obviously with- 
out the least concert ; from their transparent integrity as disclosed in 
all their writings and actions; froim the impossibility of their being 
deceived as to the facts which they related, and the equal impos- 
sibility of their being induced, against every motive, to attempt any 
deception upon others. 

The seventh Lecture is devoted to the consideration of mira- 
eles, and the eighth and ninth to that of prophecy and its fulfilment, 
as evidences of the divine origin of the scriptures. 

In the tenth Lecture, the rapid propagation of christianity, the 
peculiar obstacles which it had to surmount, the moral and spiritual 
ehanges which it wrought in its subjects, and the preservation of 
this religion in the world, notwithstanding its contrariety to the 
strongest feelings of our depraved nature, are presented with great 
force, as evidences that it must be from God. 

In the eleventh Lecture, Mr, W. dwells on the benejicial effects 
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of christianity, in implanting those principles on which the welfare 
of states depends; in banishing an immense mass of the most af- 
flicting evils, such as human sacrifices, gladiatorial shows, infanti- 
cide, the degradation of the female sex, etc ; and in conferring the 
most substantial benefits, by elevating the fonaale character, raising 
the condition of the lower class, promoting charitable designs, ap- 
pointing a day for religious instruction, and providing, in a multitude 
of other ways, for the well- -being of mankind. 

Having thus, by the most conclusive and irresistible reasoning, 
established the divine origin of the christian scriptures, Mr. W. 
discusses their inspiration in the two concluding Lectures. Our 
readers are undoubtedly aware, that the question whether or not the 
apostles, in the records which they have left us, “ spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” is one which at the present time 
is exciting no ordinary interest. Men who without success have 
had recourse to every other means of supporting opinions to which 
they find some very serious olyections in the bible, are, as a last 
resort, sacrilegiously attempting to strip that sacred book of its 
brightest glory, and openly imputing to apostolic ignorance and 
error, whatever comes in contact with their conceptions of proprie- 
ty. Between this ground and infidelity, there is but a single step. 
And we believe that here the enemy will make a stand—that here 
a battle must be fought, by those who mean to “ contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints.” This is the conclud- 
ing subject of the volume before us, and its vast importance claims 
for it particular attention. 

The internal evidences come next in the author’s plan; the com 
pletion of which he gives us reason to expect in a future volume. 
The following are the topics which he proposes to consider: The 
suitableness of christianity to the wants of man—the excellency of 
its dectrines—the purity of its precepts—the perfect character of 
its Founder, and its tendency to promote the temporal and spiritual 
happiness of man, with two or three lectures devoted to a practical 
application of the whole subject. 

We have given this hasty sketch of the plan of Mr. Wilson’s 
truly excellent work, for the purpose of bringing it before the chris- 
tian public. The subject is one of immense importance. The 
style of the performance is perspicuous, spirited, and forcible ;— 
the argument, thorough and conclusive : and possessing as it does 
a character eminently “ popular and practical,’’ we think it admira- 
bly adapted to general use. 

ag now the work itself, we proceed to offer a few remarks 
which have been suggested by its peculiar character. ‘The author 
has given great prominence to the sentiment, that the evidence in 
favor of christianity, which is derived from its intrinsic excellence 
and power, forins after all the most efficient part of the argument 
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in favor of its truth; and he has proceeded throughout the discus- 
sion, in accordance with this opinion. ‘To illustrate the correctness 
of the principle thus assumed ; in other words, to consider the sa- 
tisfactory and convincing character of the internal evidences ot the 
divine original of the christian system, will be the object of our 
concluding remarks. 

We believe it to be a principle whose correctness is demonstra- 
ble either from observation or experience, that that kind of evidence 
which addresses itself to the conscience and the heart, is much less 

easily evaded than that which speaks to the understaading merely. 

No chain of moral reasoning can be made so perfect, that sophis- 
try and ingenuity will not discover some method of setting aside its 
deductions, and avoiding its conclusions, if it is of such a nature 
as to leave the feelings unafiected. But if its character is such 
that its force cannot but be fe/t ; however a biased understand- 
ing may at first reluctate, we may calculate almost with certainty 
upon ultimate conviction. This principle, we apprehend, has 
been too much overlooked in the controversies which have been 
carried on with infidelity; and hence she has been so fertile in ex- 
pedients, which, however futile. have served in some measure to 
shield her against the weapons, with which she has been assailed. 
Has she been told that the world was in expectation when Jesus 
Christ appeared, and that this expectation was most evidently the 
harbinger of his coming? She has replied, that the children of 
superstition have had a thousand dreams equally chimerical. Has 
she been reminded of the need of heavenly light to illuminate the 
darkened minds of the human race? She has boasted of the light 
of reason and of nature. Has she been shown that the truth of 
the christian scriptures is established by the concurrent testimo- 
ny of multitudes,—of enemies as well as friends,—collateral cir- 
cumstances also giving their confirmation? She has maintained 
that the highest human authority is not infallible—that prejudice 
often gives to circumstances a borrowed aspect, and that on such 
evidence, therefore, it were not safe to place reliance. But when 
the infidel has been pointed to christianity itself, he has looked, 
and turned away in silence. ‘The purity—the divine perfection of 
its character, has carried home to his heart with a power, which he 
could not but feel, though his obduracy might enable him to resist 
it, the conviction, that its origin must also be divine. And doubt- 
less, amid the mazes of his false philosophy, when he has seen in 
the system a moral beauty which he had not sufticient effrontery 
to disavow ; and when the language of his own conscience has 
been, 

“If there’s a Power above us———— 

——---he must delight in virtue ; 


his bosom has been agitated by many a painful struggle. It was 
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this view of the subject which extorted from Rousseau—the proud 
—the dark-souled unbeliever, his striking testimony to the glorious 
character and doctrines of the Son of God.* It was this view of 
the subject, which drew from Byron, impious as he was, a reluc- 
tant tribute to the excellence of revealed religion.t And it was 
this view of the subject which induced another distinguished infidel, 
notwithstanding the inconsistency, to have his children well in- 
structed in the precepts of the bible. 

If we turn now from the infidel to the believer, we shall find 
that he too, has felt the superiority of internal evidence. The 
youth who has been taught from the cradle to regard christianity 
as a light from heaven, if the insinuations of scepticism have some- 
times for a moment caused his faith to waver, when he has looked 
at the moral deformity of every other system, and then, turning to 
his own, has seen it, “in its shape how lovely ;” has felt his doubts 
all vanish in a moment, and has reposed on its truth with a still 
stronger confidence. ‘The christian, to whose understanding the 
historical evidence which supports his faith, appears most unim- 
peachable, when, in view of the tremendous consequences of mis- 
take on a subject so momentous as that which respects his pros- 
pects for eternity, he has felt the need of something to ody his 
heart ; has found it in what he has experienced of the purifying 
influence of the gospel on his soul, and its exact adaptedness to 
all his wants. ‘The conviction that. a system of doctrines so holy 
in its character—so ennobling and blessed in its tendency, can 


have come only from the Perfect One, has been irresistible; and 


he has laid hold on its promises with new assurance, and drank 
with new delight at its living fountains. 

We would not be understood by any of these remarks, to under- 
value that kind of testimony to the truth of our religion, which comes 
to us in the form of historical fact. Such testimony must ever lie 
at the foundation of all our reasonings on the subject. But we do 
wish to see greater prominence given to that evidence which is of 
an opposite character. We wish to see those who are called to 
encounter infidelity, for secret infidelity in various forms still exists 
extensively, wielding against her these arms of heavenly temper, 
which the shield of human sophistry cannot turn aside. We 
wish to hear her challenged to point us to precepts’ like the pre- 
cepts of the bible ;—to show us a spirit like the spirit of christiani- 
ty ;—-to declare to us an immortality like that which the gospel of 
Jesus Christ reveals. We wish to hear those who guide the inqui- 
ries of the young, remind them of that plamest principle of com- 
mon sense, “ the tree is known by its fruit,”” and bid them consider 





* Rottsseau’s fine. + See Christian Spectator, Vol. 7, p. 451. 
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: whether a corrupt tree could ever have produced fruit so fair : 
% to see those who would confirm and establish the wavering christ- 
% ian, refer him to that joy unspeakable which he himself has felt, 

and ask him if any thing but truth, can have inspired him with 
such a joy. Appeals like these may always be made with confi- 
dence, and we believe few cases will occur in which their power 
will not be felt. It is the highest glory of christianity, that were 
there no other evidence of her heavenly origin, TRUTH is written 
in broad characters upon her forehead, and that the blessings which 
her hand dispenses, tell unequivocally from whence she came. 
. ‘There is a very serious evil arising from too exclusive a reliance 
on historical evidence in maintaining the truth of the christian scrip- 
tures, with the notice of which we shall conclude our remarks. It 
has, -ve think, an undeniable tendency to cause the question to be 
regarded as merely speculative. And when we have allowed our- 
selves to come to the discussion of the truth of our religion in the 
same manner as we would come to the discussion of the authenti- 
city of the works of Cicero or of Homer, we have thrown wide 
open a door, at which the tide of error may flow in unobstructed. 
It is believed, that very many of the errors with which the church 
is now contending, are the result of the question having been so 
often placed on a footing too nearly resembling this. We find 
among us men possessing the highest reverence for christianity, 
who yet deny some of its most fundamental doctrines, and of 
course reject those parts.of the -bible in which they are clearly 
taught. Now on what principle shall we account for such a fact ? 
Plainly on that to which we have before alluded, viz : that human 
ingenuity will find means of evading the most conclusive circum- 
stantial argument, and that by such arguments mainly, the authen- 
ticity of the sacred books has been supported. ‘Take, for an illus- 
tration, the Epistle to the Hebrews. When Unitarians found 
themselves reduced to the necessity of acknowledging the divinity 
of Jesus Christ and the doctrine of the atonement, or of denying the 
book to be of canonical authority, they soon discovered a way of set- 
ting aside all the evidence growing out of the fact that it was re- 
ceived and quoted as such by the fathers in the early ages of the 
church. But when in addition to this, an appeal is made to the 
character of the book itself—when it is shown to harmonize with the 
system in its doctrines—its spirit—its language—in all those grand 
peculiarities which distinguish the word of God, (and this has re- 
cently been done with great ability,) the impress of inspiration 
which it bears is too manifest to be overlooked—too obvious to be 
denied. Let then the same course be taken in relation to those 
essential doctrines which are so often evaded under the plea of 
mistranslation, interpolations, and metaphorical language, or by 
some similar device of an inventive sophistry :—let them be exhih- 
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ited as coinciding perfectly with the other parts of the general sys- 
teni—as possessing the same spiritual and holy character ;—let the 
fact be shown, that where they are neglected in the ministrations 
of the pulpit, the bible ceases to be ‘*the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” avd that where they are enforced, the same transforming in- 
fluence is apparent which attended the preaching of apostles; and 
we shall very soon witness a diminution of the number of de- 
heving infidels. Men would find themselves reduced to the ne- 
cessity of receiving truth as the word of God reveals it, instead of 
making their own views and feelings the standard of appeal; or of 
throwing off the garb under which they now seek disguise, and re- 
nouncing christianity altogether. While, therefore, in maintaining 
the divine origin of our religion, the authenticity and inspiration of 
its scriptures, and the entire system of its peculiar doctrines, we 
avail ourselves of the external evidence, so perfect in its kind, with 
which we are supplied, let it never be forgotten, that truth, by her 
own features, may always be distinguished ;—that the beauty of 
heaven is impressed upon her brow, and simplicity and purity en- 
graven on her hands. 
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Report of the Committee of the Philadelphia Medical Society, appointed to 
collect facts in relation to the recent occurrence of Small Pox in this city. 
American Medical Recorder: Philadelphia, April, 1828. See also, most 
of the medical journals of the same year. 


AxsouT twenty years ago, a very malignant disease prevailed ex- 
tensively in one of the most populous inland towns in this State. 
A large proportion of the families were visited with sickness, and 
few of them escaped without one or more deaths. Their minister, 
who is one of our most valued friends, has frequently remarked, 
that notwithstanding the solemn and affecting nature of this dispen- 
sation of Providence, he was able to mention but a single instance, 
in which it appeared to have any directly beneficial effect upon the 
survivors. One man only, of the hundreds who were in mourn- 
ing, considered the death of his wife as the means of exciting him 
to reflection, and to a hopeful preparation for his own great change. 
A particular instance of sudden mortality has often been known to 
awaken the careless and secure ; but it very rarely if ever happens, 
that any peculiar attention to religion, is either the attendant or the 
immediate consequence, of extensive and fatal sickness, or of any 
other general calamity. Neither great public prosperity, nor great 
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public adversity, appears to produce directly beneficial effects, in 
morals or religion, among the peopie who are its subjects. More 
generally, on the contrary, is their influence of such a kind, as to 
require years to remedy their pernicious consequences. 

Nor is mere indifference to the concerns of religion the only 
evil, which is superinduced upon the community, by the prevalence 
of general sickness or distress ; too frequently it is a period of ir- 
ritation, discord, and contention. Instead of submitting with meek- 
ness, humility, and resignation, to the chastisements of Providence, 
and uniting in the attempt to stay the plague by ail proper means, 
the public mind, at such seasons, is too often distracted by contro- 
versies, and embittered by party feeling. t is an interesting in- 
quiry, therefore, what can be done by the patriotic, the pious, and 
the benevolent, in such circumstances, to lessen this accumulation 
of moral and physical evils. 

As the first measure, it is necessary that the subject should be 
well understood ; for in this, as in many other very important con- 
cerns, a great proportion of the errors origin2te in prejudice, igno- 
rance, or misapprehension. ‘Those who are the least informed are 
generally the most officious, in disturbing the public, and adding to 
the general confusion, by diffusing their own crude and incorrect 
opinions. Ina period of ordinary health, the body of mankind feel 
too little interest, to investigate the laws of epidemic dise ase 5 and 
during the prevalence of mortal sickness, the public mind is too 
much distracted by rumors, alarms, and suspicions, to judge accu- 
rately of the subject. 

As it is now a time of very general health, and of exemption 
from any peculiar public calamity, it is thought, if we can succeed 
in so treating the subject as to excite the atteiition of the reader, 
that we may profitably devote a few pages to the consideration of 
dangerous eydemic diseases, with their moral effects upon the com- 
munity ; and more particularly to the means of their prevention, 
mitigation, or extinction. The field is too extensive to be accu- 
rately survey ed, in one essay, or in one volume. By directing our 
remarks in the present article, principally to the Small Pox, with a 
notice of two or three topics intimately connected with it, and to 
the measures proper to arrest its depredations, we shall embrace a 
prominent portion of the subject, which will be universally acknow- 
ledged to be a matter of high importance, for the consideration of 
every friend of humanity. 

The doctrines of Mahomet, and the ravages of his arms and 
of those of his successors, were not the only calamities which he 
brought upon christendom. It seems, that w sherever the Saracens 
went, they carried with them and diffused a disease, which has 
probably destroyed more lives than the sword. ‘The small pox was 
as new to the christian world, as the doctrines of its invaders. Af- 
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ter having existed from time immemorial in China and India, it ap- 
pears to have been first noticed in Arabia and Egypt, about the be- 
ginning of the seventh century. By means of the Saracens, it was 
introduced, and by the crusades it was probably spread over all 
Europe. Most families lost irom a fourth to a third of their chil- 
dren, and often a greater proportion, by this fatal disease. There 
can be but little doubt, that in the countries in which this malady 
was unrestrained, it was the occasion of greater mortality, than any 
one cause that can be named. ‘The re-discovery of the anti-phlo- 
gistic or cool regimen by Sydenham, in the seventeenth century, 
and the introduction of inoculation in the eighteenth, considera- 
bly mitigated the evil. But these benefits were principally con- 
fined to the rich and the well informed; for the poor and ignorant 
in Europe, were so strongly attached to their ancient habits and 
prejudices, that they generally despised both these improvements. 
The small pox, therefore, still continued its ravages, with very lit- 
tle abatement, as respects the great body of the people on the east- 
ern continent, till the close of the last century. 

In the year 1798, Dr. Edward Jenner first published his disco- 
very of the efficacy of vaccination. ‘The knowledge of this im- 
portant process, with its establishment upon a firm, and, as we be- 
lieve, immutable basis, forms a new and more important era, than 
perhaps any other in the annals of medicine. Like the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen and inoculation, and indeed, in common with almost 
every new and important discovery or improvement in the healing 
art, it had to encounter the bitterest opposition, and the severest 
trials; but after the most rigid scrutiny, and upon the most incon- 
testable evidence, it soon rapidly and extensively triumphed. In a 
few years, the small pox appeared to be nearly extinct in several 
of the kingdoms of Europe, and in those parts where it was occa- 
sionally seen, the number of deaths from it was comparatively tri- 
fling. ‘The United States, except in a few of the large cities, by 
keeping the small pox restrained, and by the early and successful 
adoption of inoculation, had suffered much less from this disease, 
than most parts of the eastern continent. Vaccination was intro- 
duced among us, at an early period, by Dr. Waterhouse, and in 
our turn we reaped its advantages, in their fullest extent. 

In this situation things remained, about fifteen years from Jen- 
ner’s great discovery. ‘I'he small pox had nearly lost its terrors. 
Vaccination, from its being so common and so simple, had in a con- 
siderable degree ceased to interest the public, and a general feel- 
ing of security and indifference had begun to prevail. 

About the year 1813, the small pox appeared again at Edin- 
burgh, in its most malignant form, and nearly at the same time it 
raged violently at Nor wich in England. Cotemporaneous accounts 
soon reached us, that it had also excited alarm in France. The 
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first that we recollect of having any notice of a new sensation being 
produced by it in this country, was a verbal account, perhaps 
twelve or fifteen years ago, that a virulent and unmanageable va- 
riety of small pox had appeared in the State of New York, whither 
it had been brought by some European families, that had emigra- 
ted thither through Canada. ‘This rumor soon subsided ; but 
within a few years, this disease was found to be again prevalent in 
our cities, and the bills of mortality recorded numbers of deaths 
by the small pox. 

But the re-appearance of the small pox was not all. It was 
soon observed to be more virulent and more contagious, than had 
been previously supposed, and that to have had the disease itself 
before, was not always a sure guard against its future attack ; and 
to add still more to the public apprehensions, Vaccination, which 
had been popularly considered as an absolute preventive, was 
found, in many instances, not to be an entire protection against all 
the effects of the small pox. 

This re-appearance of the small pox, and the anomalous symp- 
toms with which it was attended, at first produced alarm and 
doubts, with their usual effects, controversy and irritation ; but 
these seem at present to be at anend. ‘The consequence has 
been, that the medical profession have had a thorough re-exami- 
nation of the subject, and have viewed it in all its bearings ; so that 
the various facts appear now to be well ascertained, and a “correct 
knowledge of them may be easily acquired, by all who will take 
the pains to consult the proper authorities. 

It is ever a difficulty with the majority of mankind, that they 
are inclined to generalize too readily, and to draw extensive conclu- 
sions from too small a number of facts. ‘They readily notice re- 
semblances, but do not discriminate differences with accuracy. 
They learn the general rule, but do not study the exceptions. In 
respect to a disease, inost people judge chie fly from its name; and 
are inclined to imagine, that it is always attended with the same 
phenome na , as those while h have occurred to their own limited, 
personal ovse rvation. ‘The consequence is, that when a particular 
disease is more severe and fatal than common, and prevails to an 
unusual extent, the public are taken by surprise. 

The impe sien tion of the healing art, and the fact that no specific 
or certain remedy, or ' preventive of a single severe disease, has 
hitherto been discovered, are points univ ersally allowed by every 
able physician. Small pox, measles, chicken pox, and whooping 
cough, gene rally attack the same person but once; but there is the 
most decisive evidence, that each of these Feet hasbeen known 
to affect, in its full force, particular individuals a second time. 
The same general law applies to vaccination, as a preventive of 
small pox. It usually destroys the susceptibility of the system to 
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any future impressions from the variolous virus; and in the few cases 
where there is a subsequent infection, the disease appears to be 
always modified, and essentially milder and of shorter duration, 
than the original small pox. ‘The fact that vaccination does not, 
in every instance, prove to be so absolutely a preventive as could 
be wished, was well known to Jenner, and had from the first been 
noticed. But though cases of occasional failure, were known to 
all intelligent physicians, they were yet so rare as not to attract the 
attention of the public, who had imbibed the opinion, that those 
who had been properly vaccinated, were absolutely secure ; till 
they were surprised by some striking examples to the contrary at 
Edinburgh, Norwich, and also in France. 

Our limits do not allow us to notice all the hypotheses that have 
been suggested, in order to account for the recent anomalies in the 
small pox; and forthe vaccine disease proving to be less complete 
as a preventive, than it was the first fifteen years after its discove- 
ry. We have conclusive evidence, that the vaccine virus has not 
degenerated, from having passed so frequently, and so long a time, 
through the human system. The difficulty does not lie in vacci- 
nation ; though liable to be somewhat modified by circumstances, 
its powers are evidently as great and as extensive as ever. It is 
from the new and irregular form which the small pox has assumed, 
that our embarrassment arises. ‘The small pox has been more 
virulent and more contagious, than usual. ‘This is the fact; and 
here we are to look for the solution of the difficulty. ‘That this 
opinion is well founded is evident, from the small pox having lately 
occurred a second time in the same subject, much more frequently 
than had been known for centuries before. A second attack of 
the small pox, however, had never been so rare an occurrence as 
is usually imagined. Louis XVth died of this disease, though he 
had been previously a subject of it in his youth. Rhases, the Ara- 
bian, the earliest writer extant who describes the small pox, noti- 
ces cases of a second and a third infection. ‘These, and similar 
facts, are mentioned by several authors. 

All acute diseases have been observed to vary very considera- 
bly in different years, and in different localities. The measles is 
sometimes so mild, as scarcely to confine the patient to the house ; 
at others, it is attended witha malignant fever, and then of conse- 
quence is always dangerous, and often fatal. The same is the fact 
with dysentery. ‘The fevers which, at the present day, are deno- 
minated typhus, admit of every variety and gradation. Darwin 
very justly observes, of what is often called malignant sore throat, 
that it appears in every degree, from a flea-bite to the plague. 
These different forms and different degrees of severity, not only 
belong to different cases, but they are often characteristic of whole 
epidemics, for many years in succession. Particular diseases have 
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also periods of prevalence, and there are other periods in which 
they are very rare, or entirely unknown. ‘These variations in the 
prevalence, severity, and non-appearance of diseases, as they occur 
from one year, or one period to another, are termed by physicians 
the epidemic constitution. 

It is owing to the peculiar prevailing epidemic constitution, or in 
other and perhaps more intelligible language, to the general pre- 
disposition to a particular disease, that contagious or infectious com- 
plaints, are often propagated with such surprising facility and rapidi- 
ty. A single person has been known to infect with the measles, 
nearly every one present in a church, who had not been previously 
a subject of the disease. An influenza can often be traced from 
town to town, and from State to State, with nearly the rapidity of 
a courier, from one end of our Union to the other; and has been 
known thus to travel from China to Portugal. When this epidemic 
constitution exists in its highest degree, the pre-disposition is so 
strong for the prevailing disease, especially if it is one that is liable 
to occur the second time in the same patient, that every existing 
complaint partakes of its nature, and speedily runs into it, so that it 
is said to wear its livery. Any irregularity in the habit, diet, and 
regimen, or any error of the non-naturals, as they are technically 
called, sufficient in ordinary times to produce only the slightest 
complaint, under these circumstances usually becomes the exciting 
cause of the prevailing disease. Some years, the slightest wounds 
are liable to produce lecked-jaw ; in others, they readily become gan- 
grenous, and at such times, surgical operations are very hazardous. 
But when there is no peculiar, unfavorable epidemic constitution 
prevailing, all the wounds in battle, provided no vital organ is in- 
jured, will recover. ‘The almost incredible recoveries after the 
battle of Lake Erie, admitting the surgery to have been ever so 
able, must have been mainly owing to this cause. 

The nature of the epidemic constitution or pre-disposition, and 
the causes of its prevalence or absence, as well as of the degree of 
mildness or severity of the diseases which appear during its reign, 
have hitherto eluded the research of physicians and philosophers. 
Epidemics are certainly not owing to any thing that has been de- 
tected, or been the subject of experiment, in air, earth, or water, 
the three most tangible subjects in nature; for, such diseases as 
typhus, pneumonia-typodes, cyanche-maligna, and influenza, oc- 
casionally prevail in every month in the year, and probably in eve- 
ry part of the globe. It is true, they appear to be often modified 
by local and temporary causes, but they still retain their general 
character and identity. ‘The diseases called endemics, which are 
confined to particular localities or seasons, are of a different de- 
scription from epidemics, and are evidently owing to local causes or 
peculiar seasons. But even these affections, as well as every other 
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acute malady, are modified as to their mildness or malignancy, 
and in various circumstances, by the general prevailing epidemic 
constitution. Local causes sometimes exist, sufficient to counter- 
act the epidemic constitution in particular places ; and it is not rare 
to find single villages or districts remain healthy, in the midst of 
wide- -spreading sickness. ‘There is also as great a difference in the 
ratio of sickness and mortality, independent of the greatest profes- 
sional skill, the most favorable location, and the most faithful at- 
tendance. 

Now, a peculiar epidemic constitution, producing new forms of 
disease, and greater danger than usual in every acute febrile com- 
plaint, is well known to have existed ia many parts of the world, 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. Within this time, the cho- 
lera of India, the fevers of 1817, 1818, and 1819, of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the new and sinking disease of the Milbank peniten- 
tiary in 1823, and the malignant remittent of the Netherlands and 
Germany in 1826, are sufficient examples to show, that a peculiar- 
ly severe epideinic constitution has prevailed on the eastern conti- 
nent. ‘The frequent instances of alarming and fatal epidemics, 
which have appeared in our own country during the same _ period, 
together with the numerous speculations and controversies which 
they have occasioned, are too well known, and too recent to re- 
quire specification. 

While typhus, dysentery, cholera, pleurisy, measles, and indeed 
all acute febrile diseases, have been so often observed, during this 
peculiar epidemic constitution, to vary from their ancient character, 
and so frequently to assume unusual severity and malignancy, it 
would be very strange and surprising, if the small pox alone should 
have remained immutable. It has not been singular in this re- 
spect, but has varied in common with every other acute, febrile 
disease ; and has become proportionally more virulent, more conta- 
gious, and more frequently malignant. 

During this severe epidemic constitution, vaccination has been 
infinitely more valuable, if possible, in staying the devastations of 
the virulent small pox, than} it had previously been in preventing the 
mild form of the disease, which was prevailing at the time of its 
discovery. At Philadelphia, there has been as accurate an inves- 
tigation of the subject, and as fair an opportunity for eminent phy- 
sicians to make correct observations, as in any part of the world. 
The report, whose title we have placed at the head of this article, 
states, that in the year 1827, a hundred persons died of small pox, 
in that city ; but in only one of these cases, was there decisive evi- 
dence, that it succeeded vaccination. The committee observe, 
‘thus we may, without the least want of candor, come to the con- 
clusion, that only one death from small pox, after vaccination, has 
occurred in Philadelphia, during the year 1827, among eighty thou- 
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sand vaccinated persons, and during the prevalence of a most ma- 
lignant and mortal small pox, while several individuals lost their 
lives from small pox, after they had already gone through the 
disease.” 

It is very evident, not only from this report, but from general 
experience, that a second attack of small pox is much more severe 
and dangerous, than when the disease occurs after vaccination. 

But though we have conclusive evidence, that vaccination affords 
as ample protection against the dangers of small pox, as can ever 
be conceived to be attainable in any case, it is nevertheless proper 
to inform the public of all the circumstances attending it, and par- 
ticularly of those which caused doubts and apprehensions, before 
the new set of observations had been made. 

It has always been understood, that persons who had been sub- 
jects of the small pox, would, notwithstanding this fact, be occa- 
sionally liable to an eruption, somewhat resembling the disease, if 
they remained a considerable time within the sphere of its con- 
centrated contagion. ‘This has been called the nurses’ small pox, 
and is usually a trifling disease. ‘The same is often the case with 
the vaccinated, and it has been more particularly so, under the 
late epidemic constitution. It has not been uncommon for the 
protected or vaccinated, to be infected to a greater or less degree, 
and to have a disease resembling in many particulars, except in 
severity and duration, the small pox. This is the varioloid of 
which of late years we have heard so much. It is neither chicken 
pox, as some assert, nor is it a new disease, but only small pox 
modified, and in so mild a form as to be comparatively free from 
danger, it often amounting to no more than the nurses’ small pox. 
But it is the genuine small pox, and is liable to all its malignancy, 
when it attacks the unprotected. 

For the substance of many of the preceding facts and observa- 
tions, we acknowledge our obligation to the very able and conclu- 
sive report of Doctors Coxe, Condie, and Meigs, which we have 
taken as the foundation of this article. Instead of crowding our 
pages with extracts, after having so explicitly given our own views, 
we can only refer those who may be still inclined to doubt upon 
the subject, if any doubts do actually exist, to the report itself, as 
one of the most lucid and convincing documents of the kind that 
we ever perused. ‘These gentlemen observe, “we remain fully 
convinced, 

1. That the disease when affecting persons not previously vario- 
lated or vaccinated, is the genuine small pox of authors : 

2. ‘That in those who have previously had variola or vaccina, it 
is small pox modified more or less, by the state of the constitution : 
3. That modified small pox, or varioloid as it is commonly 
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termed, may, as to symptoms, approximate indefinitely near to the 
clearly defined characters of variola.” 

They conclude their report as follows. 

** Let the public be well informed with regard to the real degree 
of the efficacy of the vaccine virus,—let them be no longer told, 
it will positively shield them from the assaults of small pox in any 
shape and every instance. ‘They will confide in it, if we point 
them to the physicians who rely on it for the safety of their wives 
and children, and, defended by the ‘egis of Jenner,’ walk unharm- 
ed themselves amidst the arrows of pestilence and death.” 

There are several circumstances which induce us to hope, that 
the epidemic constitution to which we have referred, has nearly or 
quite passed by, and that we are again to have an exemption from 
malignant diseases. We have heard very little of the small pox, 
during the last two years; as far as our information extends, in 
the Atlantic States, fevers are comparatively rare, and generally 
of a mild character. We are not, however, to sit down in indif- 
ference and security. In a period of tranquillity, if ever, we are 
enabled to look upon such subjects with calmness and deliberation, 
and to examine them with accuracy and impartiality. 

The present general health of this and the adjoining States, can- 
not be attributed to any new information and skill in physicians, or 
to any additional care and prudencein our inhabitants. It is mere- 
ly owing to the laws or dispensation of Providence, by which we 
are favored with a milder epidemic constitution, that the same 
diseases do not exist, or when they occur that they are generally 
more mild and tractable. The frequency and virulence of the 
small pox, in our cities, appear to have in a great measure abated, 
almost solely from this cause; for, unaccountable as the stupidity 
and presumption may seem, there are still thousands more espe- 
cially among the foreign emigrants, who are so infatuated as to al- 
low their families to remain unprotected. ‘There are consequently 
materials enough in all our large towns and seaports upon which 
the small pox might commit its usual ravages, provided it should 
be favored with a suitable epidemic constitution. 

Vaccination is the most effectual guard, that has ever been dis- 
covered against any formidable disease. It is a matter, not of 
mere expediency, but of imperious duty, that we should protect 
ourselves, our families, and as far as our influence extends, our 
neighbors and the community, from such a terrible scourge as the 
small pox. Asan effectual shield against the danger of this disease, 
vaccination is far better entitled to the character of a specific, and 
is more certain in its effects, than any other remedy within our 
knowledge, for obviating a single serious malady. It is nevertheless 
of essential importance, that the process should be managed by 
able hands, in order to do full justice to its merits, and to prevent 
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its subjects from resting in false security. There is a spurious 
variety of the vaccine disease, which is liable to be mistaken by 
the unskilful for the genuine, though it is no preventive of small 
pox. ‘The two varieties are readily distinguished by an experien- 
ced eye ; but are so easily confounded by the unprofessional part of 
the community, that there is no doubt, much the greater proportion 
of the supposed failures of vaccination are referable to this cireum- 
stance. ‘There are several other considerations, arising from acci- 
dents which occasionally attend vaccination, that make it very im- 
proper and unsafe for the body of the people, as is too often the 
case, to tamper with it themselves. But, as we are not writing a 
professional treatise, we shall not enter into specific details. It 
is much to be wished, however, that the men of education and in- 
formation in our country, had more generally some knowledge of 
the principles of medicine. Not that, by any means, we would 
encourage the unprofessional practice of physic, or increase the 
number and employment of domestic remedies. We consider 
these to be carried much too far already ; and that instead of pro- 
moting health, and saving expense, such empirical treatment very 
generally aggravates disease, and adds to the business of the regu- 
lar physician. By such loose management, diseases are often 
made irregular and dangerous, before a physician is called, from 
the improper interference of ill-judged officiousness. It is indis- 
pensable, that a particular body of men should be educated and 
devoted to the medical profession, not merely on the principle of 
a division of labor, by which a person is enabled to do much more 
and much better, from familiarity with his particular branch ; but 
from the peculiar intricacy and importance of the subject, and the 
great study, observation, and experience, which are necessary for 
eminence in this art. We believe, that many lives might be saved, 
and more constitutions be preserved from being broken down, were 
it possible in our country to restrict domestic medication, merel 
to the province of nursing; and that as a general rule, this should 
not be extended beyond bathing, fomentation, and emollients, dilu- 
ent diaphoretic drinks, carminatives, enemata, and the mildest laxa- 
tives, such as magnesia, sulphur, rhubarb, and gentle aloetics. 
Bleeding, emetics, active cathartics, such as most of the pills and 
salts, with mercury, antimony, opium, alcohol, and indeed, every 
efficient evacuating, exciting, or reducing remedy, should never be 
tampered with or administered, except according to the express 
advice of a physician. 

Still the acquisition of a general knowledge of the human 
frame, of physiology and the animal economy, of the obvious 
phenomena of diseases, and the outline of their principles and 
treatment, of the general rules of diet and regimen, both in health 
and sickness, constitute some of the most interesting subjects, in 
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which a man of a philosophical turn of mind can engage. ‘They 
enable him to avoid the impositions of quackery, and in a good 
degree to estimate the merits and claims of different practitioners. 
But above all, they teach him to be diffident of his own opinions, 
and show the great impropriety and presumption of interference with 
the prescriptions of physicians. ‘The indefinite variety and forms 
of the same disease in different individuals, and under different epi- 
demic constitutions ; and the diversified effects of the same reme- 
dies in particular circumstances, (if these are only known to exist, 
and the necessity of an acquaintance with them can be realized ) 
are at once sufficient to show the presumption of non-professional 
interference, and at the same time to induce the earliest and spee- 
diest application for assistance, when it is really required. It de- 
mands a considerable attention, and pretty enlarged views of the 
subject, to make mankind in general sensible, how little they do 
actually know of the principles and practice of medicine, especial- 
ly of their application in difficult cases, and in malignant diseases. 
But upon such an interesting topic as sickness, especially when 
it comes into the neighborhood or family, most people, whether 
they have investigated or not, will form opinions as to its nature 
and treatment. ‘These opinions essentially influence their conduct 
and management, and when incorrect, they are usually produc- 
tive of disastrous consequences. 

Besides, in periods of general sickness, the physician is too much 
engaged to explain or defend his principles and practice, or to in- 
struct his employers in the nature and treatment of diseases. If 
they have not previously some outlines of the subject, they must 
iollow his prescriptions mechanically ; for, without a knowledge of 
the indications, a variation in the execution of the directions, is lia- 
ble to devange the plan of the ablest practitioner, and produce a fa- 
tal result. We have no expectation of making every man a physi- 
cian. But, as ignorance is ever opinionated and rash, on the one 
hand, or sceptical and timid on the other, we could wish to have 
such a general diffusion of medical information, as to inspire fami- 
lies with a proper confidence in the judgment and skill of the able 
phy sician, and with a suitable diffidence and distrust of their own 
unperfect knowledge and limited experience. 

Notwithstanding sickness is so common and so certain an occur- 
rence, its nature and the appropriate remedies are probably less 
understood, by those who have not made it a systematic study, 
than any thing else of importance. Not only mankind in general, 
but the scientific and the cultivated who do not belong to the medi- 

cal profession, we apprehend, usually think very confusedly, and 
reason inaccurately, upon medical subjects. ‘They are inclined to 
consider disease to be as visible, as tangible, and as specific an ob- 
ject, as a mineral, a plant, or an animal. ‘They therefore attach 
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great importance to names, and imagine that every malady of the 
same name, uniformly observes the same character, and requires 
the same remedy. But, it should be recollected, that in the lan- 
guage of the schools, disease is a mode, not a substance, a form, 
rather than a body. It is therefore liable to perpetual and indefi- 
nite variations. No two individual cases, nor any two general epi- 
demics, are exactly alike, as to the symptoms and appropriate treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, classification is necessary for the acquisition 
and application of knowledge, and general rules are of great con- 
venience and importance, and are founded in nature. The learn- 
ed and pious Dr. Good very justly and reverently remarks, “ the 
author of nature is the lord, and not the slave of his own laws.” 
Exceptions, or what appear to us to be such, are ever occurring; 
and much of the peculiar skill of the great masters in the healing 
art, consists in the facility with which they can detect them, while 
they are liable to escape the observation of limited experience. 
There is no bed of Procrustes, to which every disease is to be 
lengthened or shortened. Artificial restraints and systematic limits, 
do not belong to the laws of disease. ‘The epidemic constitution, 
or the operation of some extensive, unknown cause, gives a gene- 
ral character, and produces something of a similarity in most of the 
diseases of particular years and periods. The endemic constitu- 
tion, or the operation of local causes, together with the circumstan- 
ces of the individual, occasions an indefinite variety in the kind and 
form of the diseases of different persons, places, and seasons ; and 
there are isolated, or what physicians term sporadic cases, that ap- 
pear to be absolutely anomalous. 

Medicine has usually a very different, and often a directly oppo- 
site effect on the system in disease, from what it has in health; and 
more commonly, the greater the deviation from health, the greater is 
the variation in the operation of medicine. ‘The safest and most effi- 
cient remedies in severe diseases are, therefore, always poisons, in 
a greater or less degree, when taken in health; and an article which 
is salutary in one form or one stage of a disease, in another form or 
another stage of the same disease, often proves to be deleterious or 
fatal. Consequently, no accurate judgment can ve formed of the 
propriety or efficacy of most remedial agents, from a limited know- 
ledge of their effects, in the moderate cases that deviate but slight- 
ly from health. So sensible were the Greeks of these facts, though 
they are unhappily but little known to the body of mankind at the 
present day, that they very philosophically gave the same name 
(papuaxov.) both to poison and remedy. 

By adverting to these well known principles, much controversy 
might be prevented, and contention and improper feelings avoided. 
With limited experience, and imperfeet information, it is useless to 
eontend. If the attention can be gained, instruction may be pro- 
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fitable ; but where prejudice is too strong to listen, there is no re- 
medy. That kind of doubt which leads to investigation, that spirit 
of research which is contented with nothing short of faithful obser- 
vation and fair experiment, and even temperate controversy, when 
it elicits facts, in the end are of the greatest service to the cause of 
truth, science, and humanity. They tend to diminish the moral 
and physical evils of the world, by ascertaining their true cause, 
nature, and seat; and thus make the remedies, which previously 
were a matter of routine, accident, or empiricism, the subject of 
principle, method, and rule. 

When medical discussion and investigation are most called for, 
it is very generally the case, that the public mind is too much ex- 
cited by the confusion and alarm which are produced by some new 
or fatal disease ; and too many conflicting passions and prejudices 
are brought into action, to admit of all that calmness and candor, 
which such important subjects demand. Opinions are hastily form- 
ed, and acted upon without due deliberation. The best of men 
are liable to be tinctured with the feelings of the day, and after 
having once committed themselves, if they happen to be wrong, 
they find it hard to retract. Thus, error often obtains the sanction 
of authority, and mistakes and abuses are liable to be perpetuated. 

It hence becomes every man of benevolence and humanity, and 
every one, in particular, who makes the profession, and is de- 
sirous to sustain the character of a consistent christian, to be ex- 
tremely cautious, how he forms his opinions, and regulates his con- 
duct, during such periods of trial. The lives, health, and peace 
of the community, may depend much upon his judgment, pru- 
dence, and example. In matters of controversy, where those who 
are supposed to be the best informed and the most disinterested 
vary in sentiment, he should be very cautious in forming his opin- 
ions, and more so in expressing them, unless he has an opportunity, 
which rarely occurs, of making an accurate and ample investiga- 
tion ; otherwise, he would be liable to do irreparable injury to the 
public, and seriously to wound the feelings, and affect the reputa- 
tion, of some of the best informed and most benevolent of his fel- 
low-citizens. He should recollect, that most of the physical and 
moral evils of this life are intimately blended together, and in no 
instance more so, than during the popular commotion that often ex- 
ists in periods of distressing and fatal sickness; and that whatever 
initigates the one, contributes to lessen the other ; while both are es- 
sentially aggravated by want of candor, prudence, and christian 
charity. 

Popular alarm, irritation, or contention, as the consequence of 
sickness, perhaps never appears to any serious extent, except 
during the prevalence of malignant diseases. We shall, therefore, 
(tevote a few moments to the consideration of the nature of these 
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maladies ; and this appears to be the more necessary, because the 
subject is rather obscure, and consequently but little understood by 
the public at large. Malignancy always implies danger whenever 
it occurs, though it is not a circumstance which necessarily attends 
any disease ; but is a condition or particular modification or ag- 
gravation, which may be present in every serious, acute malady. 
It is that peculiar state of the system, by which it is rendered insus- 
ceptible of the curative effect of ordinary remedies, according to the 
usual rules for their ‘application and employment. ‘There seems to 
be such a shock given to the system, and the vital powers appear 
to be so much diminished or deranged, that they are not within the 
f reach of common means. In all such cases, the state of the pa- 
| tient very greatly resembles that which is produced by the bites or 
stings of venomous animals, or the morbid effects of vegetable or 
mineral poisons. We once witnessed an instance of death from 
a very large dose of arsenic. If suspicion had not been excited by 
a knowledge of some previous circumstances, the affection could 
not have been distinguished by the most accurate eye, from a ra- 
pid case of malignant disease. Broussais very accurately consi- 
ders malignant diseases as miasmatic poisonings. J Non-malignant 
fevers, however distressing and obstinate they may be, do not im- 
mediately exhaust and destroy the vital powers, but after they have 
run their course, the patients usually recover. ‘They admit of a 
great diversity of treatment, and are often palliated by different and 
even by opposite means. For in such cases, almost any new ac- 
tion which is prudent, and not rash or hazardous in itself, though 
some descriptions of it are much more certain and effectual than 
others, may lessen or change the morbid state or condition, and 
mitigate the symptoms, thus giving the constitution time and oppor- 
tunity to restore itself. The fact is very different in a malignant 
disease, and the laws for the salutary operation or counteraction 
of remedies, seem often to be entirely reversed. In such cases, 
as in apoplexy, there is always great danger from the access. 
There is, from the first, an injury of some vital organ, as the 
f brain, heart, or lungs, or perhaps a deterioration of an essen- 
tial fluid, as the blood ; which makes the patient, so to speak, but 
half alive, or in other r wor ds, the vitality or living principle is nearly 
extinguished. This condition, though dangerous i in the extreme, 
and if not soon obviated or essentially mitigated, speedily fatal, 
is occasionally attended with such torpor and insensibility, that 
there is little pain or distress, and the muscular powers are not 
always impaired. In these cases, the by-standers, not aware of the 
danger, are surprised when the event is fatal ; and they are equally 
incredulous as to the magnitude of the cure, when health is resto- 
red. <A knowledge of the variations of disease, and of the operya- 
tion of remedies, according to the different circumstances which 
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we have adverted to, serves at once to reconcile most of the appa- 
rent clashiag of testimony, and the seeming discrepancies, which 
are to be found in medical writings. 

It is hence evident, that not only the greatest skill is requisite to 
treat such formidable, and often obscure and insidious complaints, 
but that the most accurate attention and discrimination are ire- 
quently required to detect them. If upon any momentous concern 
whatever, unprofessional men, and even physicians themselves who 
have not the most ample experience and information, ought to ex- 
hibit suitable modesty and reserve, and to avoid giving hasty and 
censorious opinions, it is upon such as respects the nature, treat- 
ment, and mortality of these anomalous and formidable diseases. 
It is to be feared, however, that in these trying circumstances, the 
conduct of a great body of mankind is exactly the reverse of their 
duty; and where the greatest calmness, deliberation, and judgment 
are needed, the least are exercised. ‘Those who have not a heart 
to submit with humility and resignation to the chastisements of 
providence, and at the same time are not so daring as openly to 
murmur at its dispensations, seem too often to take an unhallowed 
satisfaction in giving vent to their feelings, by attributing the ca- 
lamity to the agency of their fellowmen. In such cases, it usually 
is the most active, learned, and skillful; who are wasting their own 
health, and jeoparding their own lives, in the cause of humanity, 
that are most ungratefully made the victims of public indignation 
and persecution. Such public commotions are recorded in the 
history of almost every malignant epidemic ; and are to be found in 
the biographies of Sydenham, Boerhaave, Boylston, Rush, and 
most other eminent physicians, who have practiced in periods of 
pestilence. These facts ought to be known, for they will be ever 
liable to be repeated, so long as the influential part of mankind re- 
main ignorant of the nature of such diseases. 

We should not have touched upon this topic, were there not 
something of the kind to be found, during the prevalence of nearly 
every malignant epidemic. As itis now a time of very general 
health, and we know of no excitement or contest of this kind at 
present existing, we have thought it a favorable opportunity to re- 
mind our readers, what are the trials and difficulues which they 
must expect to encounter ; in order that they may be prepared for 
the duties which they will have to perform, whenever they may be 
placed by providence in the midst of a malignant epidemic. Fatal 
sickness has ever had its periods of prevailing, even in the most 
salubrious regions of the globe ; and past experience makes it too 
evident, that no part of our country can always expect an exemp- 
tion. No one can predict, how long the present mild epidemic 
constitution may continue, or how soon it may change its form, and 
almost every acute disease assume a malignant character. 
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It is unnecessary, at this time, to extend our remarks any far- 
ther. For such of our readers as take an interest in subjects of 
this kind, we have traced an outline, which, upon a little reflec- 
tion, they will be able to fill up of themselves. For those of them 
who have little taste for such investigations, or whose attention we 
have failed to excite, we have already been too prolix and tedious. 
We are now happily exempt from the sensitive state of alarm and 
contention. Whatever may be the event in case of the future 
prevalence of pestilential diseases, the controversies and investiga- 
tions concerning the small pox, and the efficacy and security of 
vaccination, appear to have ceased, and we have reason to think, 
that these questions are finally and definitely settled. Little more 
therefore seems necessary, than to diffuse a knowledge of the re- 
sult of the decision. 

Mankind, however, are so liable to neglect their present duty, to 
defer till to morrow the business of to day, and to leave undone 
that which can at any time be executed with ease, that it is ever 
necessary for those who are in stations of responsibility and influ- 
ence to stimulate them to exertion, both by counsel and example. 
They ought constantly to be urged to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantage and security of vaccination, and to have its immense im- 
portance always kept in view, as one of the greatest blessings ever 
bestowed by a kind providence, for mitigating the physical ills 
which are incident to humanity. 
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Art. Vi.—Review or YSON’S Seawoys. 


Sermons bythe late Rev. Edward Payson, D. Df Pastor of the Second Church 
in Portland. Portland: Shirley & Hyde. Sold by Peirce & Williams, 
Boston: John P. Haven, New York: and E. Littell, Philadelphia. 


WHETHER it is true or not as a general proposition, that an au- 
thor’s private character may be known from his writings, there is 
in these sermons of the lamented Payson at least, so much of his 
own soul, that his mental features, animated with holy feeling, will 
be instantly recognized by all his friends, while even strangers may 
learn, in some degree, what he was. The impression which they 
make on the mind is indeed faint, when compared with that produ- 
ced by the living and speaking preacher ; still, in its outlines, it is 
the same. ‘To use the words of the advertisement, “The unaf- 
fected earnestness, the glowing intensity of feeling, the peculiarity 
of expression and utterance, a manner wholly original and indescri- 
bable, do not attend the perusal. Nor does the reader feel the im- 
mediate influence of those prayers, which awgd the most thought- 
less, which brought them immediately before infinite majesty, and 
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made them feel that they had business of greater importance than 
to criticise and cavil.” Still in perusing these pages we feel that 
we are not merely dwelling on a collection of abstract truths, but 
are forming an acquaintance with a mind which will live—and that 
too in the memory of man—long after his body shall have mould- 
ered into earth. 

Not that this volume supersedes the necessity of a regular me- 
moir of his life: for though we are not inclined to foster the pre- 
vailing appetite for biographical notices of man, woman, and child, 
which are so often obtruded upon the public without judgment or 
discrimination ; yet when one like the author of these sermons, of 
great mental and moral worth, leaves the world, whose soul was 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, ‘and from whose lips, touched with 
seraphic fire, proceeded a voice in the sanctuary, which went to 
the hearts of thousands; when a man, who by his prayers and la- 
bors contributed largely to uphold many churches in the faith and 
practice of the gospel, is removed from the sphere of his influence 


to join the church perfected in heaven; when a polished pillar of 


the temple is thrown down, which as it falls, makes those who are 
near, tremble for the moment, lest the whole edifice should be de- 
stroyed—We feel that every fragment of that pillar ought to be 
gathered up—that the passages in the life of such a man should be 
brought together by a biographer, not only that posterity may see 
what good men are in these our times, (as we ourselves look to 
the worthies of past generations,) but likewise that all, and espe- 
cially those of his own profession, may profit by his example. 

In looking over these sermons with some care, we have endea- 
vored not so much to furnish purselves with materials for criticism, 
as to discover the secret, of that moral power, which the living 
preacher exerted, both over those who were blessed with his regu- 
lar ministrations, and over those whom he casually addressed. 
Why is it that of two men, who so far as can be seen are on the 
whole equal in christian character, native talent, and acquired 
knowledge, in voice, form, and countenance ; one is able by the 
truths of the gospel, to melt the most icy hearts, to move the minds 
of a large assembly in a current of strong and deep feeling, while 
the other speaks only to inspire drowsiness or disgust? ‘The one 
shall go into a congregation whether of strangers or acquaintances, 
and with the heavenly tempered sword of the Spirit shall pierce 
even to the dividing asunder of the soul, inflicting upon the sinner, 
in anticipation, some portion of the anguish of “the wrath to come ;”’ 


while, with the same charmed words, he introduces into the heart os 


the christian, light and joy unutterable. The other shall go into the 
same congregation, and like Hogarth’s minister, turn his very text 
into ridicule, by fairly putting his audience asleep around him. It 
is true indeed that the Spirit of God must aecompany the preach- 
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ing of the gospel in order to give it efficacy. But it is equally true 
that the Spirit honors by his presence certain truths, and certain 
modes of their presentation, above other truths and other modes. 
If by an examination of the sermons of such men as Payson, we 
can discover what it is that constitutes this moral power in a prea- 
cher, we shall go far towards furnishing the novice with the means 
of success in his preaching. 

The first circumstance that strikes us as worthy of remark, is his 
minute and experimental acquaintance with those spiritual objects 
of which he treats. Like the beloved apostle, whom he somewhat 
resembled, in the strength of his imagination and in the affections of 
his heart, he speaks as if from actual observation. His language, 
in the impression which it makes upon the mind, is, * that which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word of life, de- 
clare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us.”” In pe- 
rusing these sermons, it seemsas if their author had actually seen with 
his own eyes the spiritual objects he describes,—that he had actual- 
ly heard from Christ, talking with him face to face, the truths which 
he declares. ‘The man who has thus seen spiritual objects with the 
clear eye of faith, is acquainted with them in their minutest parts ; 
and can therefore communicate instruction respecting them, with a 
familiarity, clearness, and impressive interest, which we in vain look 
for in any other. ‘There is the same difference between the ser- 
mons of such a man, and those of the man whose knowledge is de- 
rived more from the experience of others than from his own ; that 
there is in the description of a country, by one who has drawn his 
information from books of travels, and that given by him who writes 
upon the spot, with the objects themselves before him. A compila- 
tion though made by an author of talents, cannot compare in interest 
with an original work by a man even of inferior abilities, who in ad- 
dition to the means of knowledge possessed by the other, has en- 


joyed the advantage of personal observation. One man may pre- 


pare a work on political economy, in which the sources of a nation’s 
prosperity are fully developed ; in which the nature of her govern- 
ment, her military strength, her agricultural, commercial, and ma- 
nufacturing interests are ably unfolded; and it may still prove a 
very dul] book, except to the small class who have made political 
economy their study. Another shall prepare a book of travels, in 
which the very same subjects are brought up to view in detail, and 
this shall prove a very interesting work to all classes of the commu- 
nity. He shall have stored his mind by actual observation. He 
shall have visited the farm-house of the agriculturalist; the draw- 
ing room of the gentry ; the counting house of the merchant; the 
work-shop of the manufacturer ; the arsenals and fortifications ; the 
halls of legislation ; the institutions of learning ; he shall have gazed on 
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whatever that country presents, which is grand and lovely in nature 
and art—and he will furnish a work to the public, that will be more 
extensively read, make a deeper impression, and actually commu- 
nicate more information than the other. To know subjects in their 
abstract relations is one thing; to know them in them minute de- 
tails is another. 

Like the political economist, the professed theologian may give 
general views of the divine government, of its multiplied relations, 
of its friends and enemies; he may present to his hearers, if we 
may venture on the expression, the statistics of heaven and hell ; 
and yet what he says may consist of such meager statements, as to 
awaken but little interest in any except those who have made the- 
ology their study. A correct synopsis of christian doctrine, is not 
the same as a full exhibition of practical christianity. As a mere 
intellectual effort, an infidel can present an outline of the doctrines 
of the gospel; but none but a pious man can write such a book as 
Wilberforce’s Practical view of Christianity, because none but a 
pious man can have experienced what is there described in almost 
every page; and without experience it would be as difficult to 
frame these descriptions, as for a blind man to write a work on 
colors. ‘The more extensive the experience, the more minute will 
be the knowledge, and the more full its exhibition to others. 
There are degrees of spiritual illumination. Some christian mi- 
nisters do not see spiritual objects in as strong a light as others ; 
and while they suffer this partial darkness to remain in their minds, 
they cannot exhibit these objects to their hearers in their utmost 
distinctness. Such a one may give correct general views, but 
they are comparatively cold and shadowy. He may use the same 
words which eminent christians have used in describing christian 
experience, but they seem to stand as mere words in his mind. 

On the other hand, the author of the sermons under considera- 
tion, evidently enjoyed a high degree of spiritual illumination. He 
seems to have an abundant stock of materials in his own mind, and 
therefore to have no necessity of depending on what Baxter or 
Flavel has said. He not only can present a general outline, but 
like the traveler, to recur to our illustration, he can fill up the pic- 
ture with what his own eyes have seen. When he mentions faith 
and repentance, he speaks as one who has looked upon the very 
objects towards which these graces are directed ; and he is there- 
fore able to make others see the same objects likewise, and to feel 
as he has himself felt towardsthem. When he speaks of God, he 
speaks as if he had walked with him and knew him intimately. 
When he describes the character of Christ, he describes it as if he 
had followed him closely, and knew exactly how he walked. He 
speaks of the Holy Ghost, as if he had felt his power upon his own 
soul in his convincing and sanctifying influences. He speaks of 
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hell, as if he himself had looked with agonizing fears through all its 
gloomy caverns. He speaks of heaven, as if he had like Paul, 
been transported to the third heavens, aud heard “unspeakable 
words. ‘There are many passages in his sermons in which his 
vision of heaven seems to be nearly as distinct as that which he 
enjoyed just before his death, as described in a letter to his sister. 

“The celestial city is full in my view; its glories beam upon 
me; its breezes fan me; its odors are wafted to me}; its sounds 
strike upon my ear ; its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing 
separates me from it, but the river of death, which now appears 
but an insignificant rill, which may be crossed at any time, when 
God shall give permission.””. ‘The man who has had such visions 
ot heaven, will speak of eternal realities with a truth, that others 
will strive in vain to imitate; and he will be listened to with the 
same deep feeling which the words of one would create, who had 
actually risen from the grave, and come back to his brethren of 
the human family, to give them an account of the secrets of the 
invisible world. 

In addition to this minute and experimental acquaintance with 
spiritual objects, should be mentioned, his skill in selecting those 
truths that are adapted to the minds of his hearers, and to their 
condition as sinners. A preacher may have furnished himself 
with ample stores of knowledge, both speculative and practical, 
and yet he may fail of exerting much moral power upon his audi- 
ence, from not presenting truths that are appropriate. We have 
heard learned, and able, and eloquent sermons, which produced 
no effect, because they were entirely unadapted either to convince 
sinners of their sins, or to edify christians. ‘There are many sub- 
jects, that are and ought to be agitated in divinity schools, which 
‘annot be profitably discussed before a miscellaneous congregation. 
In attempting to trace the connection between the primary doc- 
trines of the bible, it may sometimes be profitable to introduce an 
hypothesis, and to reason from it as if true, still however regarding 
it as an hypothe sis, and not to be placed on the same level with 
those primary doctrines. Now there are some who acquire such 

. habit of theological speculation, that they find it extremely diffi- 
silk to shake it off when called to address a congregation. And 
we have sometimes thought, when we have been listening to some 
whom Wesley rather sarcastically calls ‘callow clergymen,” that 
they must have mistaken their audience for a class of theological 
students, and their sermon for a thesis. 

Others again spend their whole strength in establishing some 
point, concerning which there is not the le vast doubt in the mind of 
a single hearer. Every young churehman militant, says Warbur- 
ton, * must try his arms in thundering on Hobbes’ anal cap.” In 
like manner at the present day, many a minister feels himself 
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bound to introduce to his congregation some heresiarch, of whom 
one half of them never heard before. And we happen to know 
that, in some cases at least, the only effect has been either to 
weary them with the discussion, or else to prepare them to adopt 
the very opinions which he has been endeavoring to subvert. 

Others have been engaged in some controversy, and under the 
influence of the odium theologicum, or some better feeling, have 
contended until they resemble Warburton and Lowth, of whom it 
is said that they fought until they blooded the sleeves of their 
cassocs. Now controversy renders the perceptions distinct and 
vivid, with respect to the doctrine at issue, and upon it, some ex- 
cellent men are everlastingly ringing the changes, to the utter neg- 
lect of practical truth. 

The doctrines of the bible, we know, are the means by which 
souls are sanctified, and prepared for heaven. But all these doc- 
trines are not equally efficacious; and the wise teacher is he, who 
is able to select those which are best adapted to his audience. One 
may preach truth fifty years to a congregation, and nothing but the 
truth, and the truth of the bible too; and yet, unless the appropriate 
truths are selected, he will labor in vain. Some fourteen or fifteen 
years since, we frequently had an opportunity of hearing the Rev. 
Mr. - He is well known as having been one of the first to 
enroll himself in the corps of evangelists. ‘The crowds that flocked 
to hear him were deeply impressed. What particularly struck us, 
as the source of his moral power, was, the happy choice which he 
made of the truths of the gospel. Nothing was brought before the 
audience, which was not needed. Every truth seemed_to pros- 
trate some sinner, or to strengthen some christian. And we satis- 
fied ourselves, that he was careful to select those truths chiefly, 
which his own experience, or that of others, had actually proved 
to be efficacious. He thus proceeded on the sole ground of induc- 
tive philosophy. Now in this respect, Dr. Payson resembled him. 
In his sermons too, there is a most judicious selection of truths. 
To exhibit this fully, would be to quote a large part of the volume. 
In preference to this, we would recommend the perusal of the 
book itself. ‘There is no waste matter in it. It is all profitable 
for instruction. One passage, selected at random, we will however 
present to our readers, as a specimen of his usual manner. 





Every moment of our waking existence, in which we do not love God 
with all our hearts, we sin; for this constant and perfect love to God, his 
law requires. Every moment, in which we do not love our neighbor as 
ourselves, we sin; for this also we are commanded todo. Every moment, 
in which we do not exercise repentance, we sin; for repentance is one of 
the first duties required of us. Every moment, in which we do not exer- 
cise faith in Christ, we sin; for the constant exercise of faith the gospel 
every where requires. When we do not set our affections on things above, 
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we sin; for on these we are required to place them. When we are not 
constantly influenced by the fear of God, we sin; for we are commanded 
to be in the fear of the Lord all the day long. When we do not rejoice 
in God, we sin; for the precept is, Rejoice in the Lord always. When 
we are not properly affected by the contents of God’s word, we sin; for 
this want of feeling indicates hardness of heart, one of the worst of sins. 
When we do not forgive and love our enemies, we sin; for this Christ re- 
quires of us. In a word, whenever our hearts are not in a perfectly holy 
frame, we are sinning; for God's language is, Be ye holy, for I am holy; 
be perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect. And if we thus sin, when 
we do not exercise right feelings, much more do we sin, when we exercise 
those, that are wrong. When we are dissatisfied with any part of God’s 
word, or with any part of his providential dispensations; when we feel a 
disposition to murmur at our situation, at our disappointments and afflic- 
tions, at the weather, or the seasons, we sin; for these are the heart-ris- 
ings of rebellion against God, and they render it impossible for us to say 
sincerely, Thy will be done. When we hate any one, we sin; for he, that 
hateth his brother, is a murderer. When we feel a revengeful, or unfor- 
giving temper, we sin; for if we forgive not our enemies, God will not 
forgive us. When we secretly rejoice in the calamities of others, we sin ; 
for he, that is glad at calamities, shall not go unpunished; and God is said 
to be displeased with those, who rejoice when their enemy falls. When 
we envy such as are above us, we sin; for envyings are mentioned among 
the sinful works of the flesh. When we covet any thing, that is our neigh- 
bor’s, we sin; for this is expressly forbidden by the tenth commandment. 
When we love the world, we sin; for if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.—But I forbear to enlarge; for who, that 
knows any thing of himself, will deny, that the wickedness of his heart is 
great, and its iniquities numberless? pp. 134, 135. 


Besides this skill in selecting appropriate truths, we ought to 
mention his active imagination, which enabled him to present spi- 
ritual objects to others, in forms so distinct, and in a light so strong, 
that they could see these objects clearly, and receive from them a 
deep impression. ‘1am persuaded,” says Gray, in a letter to 
Mason, Am. ed. p. 63, “that chopping logic as our divines have 
done since the revolution, is not the thing; but that imagination and 
warmth of expression have their place there, as much as on the 
stage, moderated however, and chastised a little, by the purity and 
severity of religion.”” On the other hand, some appear to suppose 
that they must transform themselves into mefe reasoning machines, 
as Voltaire said of Dr. Samuel Clark ; and having laid down their 
general principles, given their definitions, formed their syllogisms 
in a regular manner, they call their reasonings demonstrations. 
Having involved a subject in metaphysical smoke ; instead of con- 
vincing their hearers, they explain upon a truth, till all men doubt 
it. This mode of treating subjects in the pulpit, is, thanks to the 
progress of philology, becoming less common than it once was. 
General terms, such as are used in this mode of reasoning, make a 
feeble impression, except upon minds that are accustomed to use 
them in their own reasonings. Besides, let a man be ever so clear 
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in the definition of his terms, still his hearers, it may be, have been 
in the habit of attaching a somewhat different meaning to them ; 
and they will therefore be constantly disposed, in the course of the 
sermon, to associate with these terms the meaning to which they 
were accustomed, rather than the one which the ‘preacher gave. 
And thus it often happens in controversial theology, that what the 
preacher considers as a legitimate inference, his hearers, a large 
part of them, regard as a non sequitur ; and the reason is obvious. 
With his definition attached to the terms, the doctrine contended 
for is true; with the meaning which they habitually associate with 
the same, the doctrine is false. 

Now, if in addition to this mode of reasoning, which, we are perfect- 
ly willing to allow, is frequently employed with advantage, rhetori- 

‘al arguments were introduced, in which the very objects to which the 
truths relate were presented to the minds of the audience by a gra- 
phic description, the truths would be more clearly understood, ‘and 
make a deeper impression on the mind. ‘To illustrate our meaning 
by an example of the two modes of reasoning. An argument for the 
immortality of the soul, in the logical form, stands thus: Beings that 
are greatly elevated above plants and animals, will not like them 
perish in the earth; but man is thus elevated; therefore he will 
not perish like them, but isimmortal. Wollaston presents the same 
truth in a rhetorical argument. ‘ Must I then, bid my last fare- 
well to these walks when I close these lids, and yonder ‘blue region 
and all this scene darken upon me and go out? Must I then only 
serve to furnish dust to be mingled with the ashes of these herds 
and plants, or with this dust under my feet? Have I been set so 
far above them in life, only to be mingled with them in death ?” 
Now there are some men, who, while they call the first mode ar- 
gumentation, would degr ade the other by the name of declamation. 
And yet, if the character of a passage is to be judged of from its 
effect in producing conviction, the latter is an argument of much 
greater strength than the other. A subject placed ina“ dry light” 

can hardly interest the feelings enough to procure atte ‘ntion. 

We dwell on this point with the more particularity, because the 
principle we are supporting is not readily admitted by all. Our 
own opinions on this subject, have undergone some change. When 
we studied Locke for the first time, we were half inclined to ad- 
mit his views on this subje ct, though they now seem sufficiently 


preposterous. ‘But yet,’ he remarks, “if we would spe ak of 


things as they are, we must allow that all the art of rhetoric, be- 
sides order and clea urmness, all the artificial and figurative application 
of words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing else but to insi- 
nuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby are perfect 
cheats : and therefore, however laudable, or allowable oratory may 


reader them in harangues or popular addresses , they are certainly 
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im all discourses that pretend to inform or instruct, wholly to be 
avoided ; and when truth and knowledge are concerned, cannot 
but be thought a great fault either of the language or person thet 
makes use of them. It is evident how much men love to deceive 
and be deceived, since rhetoric, that powerful instrument of error 
and deceit, has its established professors, i is particularly taught, and 
has always been had in great reputation.” Chap. x. Book 3. Essay 
on Human Understanding. It seems to have escaped that great 
master of reason, that if figurative language is such a powertul in- 
strument of deception i in the hands of ‘the  deceiv er, surely it must 
be a powerful instrument of instruction, in the hands of the lover 
of truth; as the example of holy men of old, and especially of our 
Savior, the great teacher, clearly proves. Many of the manifesta- 
tions of the ‘Deity, as described in the language of the propliets 
and apostles, very strongly address the imagination ; and this faculty 
must be active, first, in order to obtain a clear conception of them 
from the sacred pages, and next, in order to present a distinct 
view of them to others. 

The fact is, the operations of the mind can be described only by 
a reference, more or less remote, to the properties of sensible ob- 


jects. Spiritual existence can be illustrated only by an appeal to 


what is material. - He who can trace analogies with the greatest 
distinctness between these two ranges of existence, will be most 
successful, other things being equal, i in exhibiting to his hearers the 
objects of faith, whether these objects are the perfections of the 
Deity, the government which he exercises over moral agents, or 
all that is terrible in the retributions of eternity. Could Shaks- 
peare have had the moral qualifications for pr reaching the gospel, 
that eye of his * glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heav en,” 

would have seen things that others see not; and his imagination, 
which could body forth the form of things unknown, and ‘give to 


airy nothing, a local habitation,” would have clothed the realities of 


an invisible world with such appropriate imagery, that others could 
see what he saw. ‘This has been proved by Jeremy Taylor, who 
has been denominated the Shakspeare of divinity. Besides the 
solid qualities s of learning, good sense, and pie ty, he had a “ ray of 
lightning of his own,” which would dart far into the regions of the 
eternal world, and render visible the objects upon whic h the clouds 
of futurity rest. 

We are not pleading for an artificial parade of words, that would 
conceal the poverty of sentiment by tawdry ornaments. WwW e wish to 
see no composition, and least of alla sermon, as flowery as a gar- 
den in May. But we see no reason why illustrations may not be 
drawn from nature and art, to clothe the shadowy forms of essen- 
tial existence with appropriate drapery. We are willmg to allow 
the distinction between the classical and the romantic style i in wri- 
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ting, upon which Sismondi insists ; and we should say that the for- 
mer is the proper one for a sermon. Still we love in a preacher, 
something of that vigorous imagination, that Whitefield at tines 
manifested. One of his hearers described to us the strong impres- 
sion which he produced on a particular occasion. He was preach- 
ing to a large multitude on the banks of one of the noble rivers of 
Virginia. In the course of his sermon, he spoke of the strength of 
human depravity and of the insufficiency of the means of grace, 

without the influences of the Spirit. “ Sinners,”’ said he, ‘ think 
not that I expect to convert a single soul of you, by any thing that 
I can say, without the assistance of him who is mighty to save. Go 
aud stand by that river, as it moves on in its strong and deep cur- 
rent to the ocean, and bid it stop, and see if it willobey you. Just 
as soon should I expect to stop that river by a word, as by my 
preaching to stop that current of sin that is carrying you to perdi- 
tion. Father in heaven! see they are hurried on towards hell— 
save them or they perish!’ ‘The impression which this produced 
upon his hearers was so strong, that they were ready to respond 
with trembling, ‘‘ Save Lord or we perish.” 

We intended to say something of the means that were used in 
the rites and ceremonies of the old dispensation, for addressing the 
imagination. We likewise intended to advert to the means still 
used in some portions of the christian church, for the same purpose. 
All that the limits of this part of the subject will allow us to say, 
is that a preacher who possesses a strong imagination, like the au- 
thor of these sermons, needs not the assistance of the visible mer- 
cy-seat with its cherubim of gold, to give force to his words, since 
he can exhibit distinctly to his audience, that more glorious spiritual 
mercy-seat in the heavens surrounded by bright intelligences of 
that world. He needs not in the sanctuary, to assist the concep- 
tions of his hearers, the paintings of some great master of his art, 
like Michael Angelo’s description of the last judgment; since by 
moral painting and appropriate imagery, he can place distinctly be- 
fore them all that is terrific and glorious in the scenes of that 
day. 

It is no part of our design to furnish a critique on these ser- 
mons. We may however say that judgment in the plan and taste 
in their execution, is uniformly exhibited. We can say of them 
in the language of Cowley, 


His candid style like a clear stream does flow, 
While his bright fancy all the way, 
Does like the sunshine on it play. 


As exhibiting the attribute of an active imagination, out of many 
passages of a similar character, we select the following. 
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Let us then, my hearers, attempt this adventurcus flight. Let us follow 
the path by which our blessed Savior ascended to heaven, and soar up- 
ward to the great capital of the universe, to the palace, and the throne of 
its greater King. As we rise, the earth fades away from our view; now 
we leave worlds, and suns, and systems behind us. Now we reach the 
utmost limits of creation; now the last star disappears, and no ray of crea- 
ted light is seen. But a new light now begins to dawn and brighten upon 
us. Itis the light of heaven, which pours ina flood of glory from its wide 
open gates, spreading continual meridian day, far and wide through the 
regions of etherial space. Passing swiftly onward through this flood of 
day, the songs of heaven begin to burst upon your ears, and voices of celes- 
tial sweetness, yet loud as the sound of many waters and of mighty thun- 
derings, are heard exclaiming, Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. Blessing, and glory, and honor, and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, forever. A moment more, and 
you have passed the gates; you are in the midst of the city, you are be- 
fore the eternal throne, you are in the immediate presence of God, and all 
his glories are blazing around you like a consuming fire. Flesh and blood 
cannot support it; your bodies dissolve into their original dust, but your im- 
mortal souls remain, and stand naked spirits before the great Father of 
spirits. Nor, in losing their tenements of clay, have tuey lost the powers 
of perception. No: they are now all eye, all ear, nor can you close the 
eyelids of the soul, to shut out, for a moment, the dazzling, overpowering 
splendors, which surround you, and which appear like light condensed, 
like glory which may be felt. You see, indeed, no form or shape; and 
yet your whole souls perceive, with intuitive clearness and certainty, the 
immediate, awe-inspiring presence of Jehovah. You see no countenance ; 
and yet you feel as if a countenance of awful majesty, in which all the 
perfections of divinity shone forth, were beaming upon you wherever you 
turn. Yousee no eye; and yet a piercing, heart-searching eye, an eye of 
omniscient purity, every glance of which goes through your souls like a 
flash of lightning, seems to look upon you from every point of surrounding 
space. You feel as if enveloped in an atmosphere, or plunged in an ocean 
of existence, intelligence, perfection, and glory; an ocean, of which your 
laboring minds can take in only a drop; an ocean, the depth of which you 
cannot fathom, and the breadth of which you can never fully explore. But 
while you feel utterly unable to comprehend this infinite Being, your views 
of him, so far as they extend, are perfectly clear and distinct. You have 
the most vivid perceptions, the most deeply graven impressions, of an infi- 
nite, eternal, spotless mind, in which the images of all things, past, present, 
and to come, are most harmoniously seen, arranged in the most perfect 
order, and defined with the nicest accuracy: of a mind, which wills with 
infinite ease, but whose volitions are attended by a power omnipotent and 
irresistible, and which sows worlds, suns and. systems through the fields 
of space with far more facility, than the husbandman scatters his seed upon 
the earth;—of a mind, whence have flowed all the streams, which ever 
watered any part of the universe with life, intelligence, holiness, or happi- 
ness, and which is still full, overflowing and inexhaustible. You perceive 
also, with equal clearness and certainty, that this infinite, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, all-wise, all-creating mind is perfectly and essentially 
holy, a pure flame of holiness, and that, as such, he regards sin with unut- 
terable, irreconcilable detestation and abhorrence. With a voice, which 
reverberates through the wide expanse of his dominions, you hear him say- 
ing, as the Sovereign and Legislator of the universe, Be ye holy; for I,the 
Lord your God, am holy. And you see his throne surrounded, you see 
heaven filled by those only, who perfectly obey this command. You see 
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thousands of thousands, and ten thousand times ten thousand of angels 
and archangels, pure, exalted, glorious intelligencies, who reflect his per- 
fect image, ‘burn like flames of fire with zeal for his glory, and seem to be 
so many concentrations of wisdom, knowledge, holiness, and love; a fit 
retinue for the thrice holy Lord of hosts, whose holiness and all- filling 
glory they unceasingly proclaim. pp. 94—97. 


Butthe mostimportant circumstance still remains to be mentioned, 
namely, his entire devotedness to the spiritual welfare of his hearers, 
every where apparent in these sermons. He might have had a 
practical acquaintance with the truths of the christian religion ; and 
skill in selecting those truths that are adapted to the character of 
-his hearers, and a powerful imagination, in presenting these truths 
in such a manner as to make an impression ; still, without this de- 
votedness of feeling to the spiritual welfare of his hearers, he never 
could have exerted that moral power upon their minds of which 
we spoke at the commencement of this article. It has ever been 
true that those who have distinguished themselves on the broad 
theatre of human exertion in arts, in arms, in science, and in moral 
enterprize, have likewise been distinguished, for the enthusiasm 
with which they have followed the object of their pursuit. Sucha 
state of mind quickens the intellect ; for it has almost passed into a 
maxim with the masters of mental science, that the conceptions 
are vivid in proportion to the excitement of the feelings. It more- 
over renders the mind ingenious in discovering and creating means 
for the accomplishment of the object; ‘* Love will find a way ;” 
and it likewise prompts to perseverance in the application of those 
means. We see internal proof in these sermons, that they were 
composed under the influence of an intense desire to be instru- 
mental in leading his people to the cross of Christ for salvation. 
We can believe that to accomplish this, all the faculties of his soul 
were concentrated; that when he knelt at the mercy-seat his peo- 
ple were earnestly commended to God; that when he looked 
abroad on nature, that other book of God’s revelation, he was al- 
ways in search of motives to duty ; that when he was engaged in 
severe study, or in reading books of taste, he still w as aiming either 
directly or indirectly, at promoting the spiritual welfare of his peo- 
ple, —that “ by any means he might win some.” Every thing was 
subservient to this ‘object. Having a full heart and full mind, per- 
suasion dwelt upon his lips. He felt emotion and therefore ex- 
pressed it. His heart is always awake. In the language of the 
advertisement prefixed to the sermons, “‘ he never nods.” His zeal 
for the house of God glowed in his breast like a consuming passion 3 
It wasted the powers of life. 


I have exerted, to the utmost, the abilities God has given me; in his 
name, [ have, by turns, reasoned and persuaded, exhorted and entreated, 
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invited and threatened, warned and promised, prayed and wept,—but to 
no purpose. I have set before you, all that is awful and all that is amia- 
ble, all that is alarming and all that is alluring, but without effect. I have 
sounded the brazen trumpet of the law, but you have not mourned. I 
have blown the silver trumpet of the gospel, but you have not rejoiced. 
Other and more able ministers have also addressed you. You have, from 
this pulpit, heard, at different times, cogent reasoners, eloquent speakers, 
and impressive, persuasive preachers, endeavoring to prevail with you to 
embrace the gospel. But all has been vain, and with respect to many of 
you, I fear, worse than in vain. My labors have now apparently less effect 
upon many of you than ever. Where they once made some impression, 
they now pass like water over a rock; where they once convinced, they 
now only irritate; where I was once received with affection, I am now 
considered as an enemy, because I tell yon the truth. My friends—if, te 
labor, and watch, and pray for your salvation, with a heart broken with 
apprehension and tortured with anxiety, lest you should fail of it; if, to 
goad on a worn out body and jaded mind to exertions in your behalf, under 
which nature sinks, and life becomes a burden; if, to desire your conver- 
sion more than riches, more than reputation, more than health, more than 
lite,—if these things are marks of an enemy, then I am your enemy, and 
such an enemy, I trust, I shail continue to be to my last breath. In fact, if 
I except the tempter and the world, you have no enemies but yourselves. 
God, and Christ, and his servants, are your friends, or would be, if you 
would permit them; but, alas, you will not. Often would they have gath- 
ered you, but ye would not. A deep rooted, unconquerable aversion to 
what you think the strictness of Christ’s regulations, frustrates all the en- 
deavors of your friends to save you. You know that religion is important, 
you are convinced that it should be attended to; but you have no heart to 
it, you have no love for it, and, therefore, as you sometimes confess, you 
cannot give your minds to it. My friends, what will be the end of this? 
You have seen its end in the Jews. You know how terribly they were 
destroyed for neglecting Christ; and ifthey escaped not, who refused him, 
when he spake on earth, much more shall not ye escape, if ye turn from 
him who addresses you fron: heaven. Once more, then, we conjure you 
by every thing sacred and every thing dear, by every thing dreadful and 
every thing desirable, to renounce your unreasonable opposition, and yield 
yourselves the willing servants of Christ. pp. 200—202. 


In this connection, we are permitted to lay before our readers, 
an original letter which he addressed to two of his flock, who in 
their absence from home, were to receive, with this letter, the af- 
flicting intelligence of the death of their only child. 


My dear brother and sister in Christ, and now brother and sister in af- 
fliction, the letters which accompany this will inform you why I write. I 
see and share in the poignant grief which those letters occasion, nor would 
I rudely interrupt it. I will sit down and weep with you in silence for a 
while; and when the first gush of wounded affection is past; when the 
tribute, which nature demands, and which religion does not forbid, has 
been paid to the memory of your dear departed babe, I will attempt to 
whisper a word of consolation. May the “ God of all consolation” make 
itsuch. Were writing to parents who know nothing of religion, 1 should 
indeed despair of affording you any consolation. My task would be diffi- 
cult indeed, nor should I know what to say. I could only tell them of a 
God whom they had never known,—of a Savior with whom they had form- 
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éd no acquaintance, of a Comforter whose consoling power they had never 
experienced, of a bible from whose rich treasures they had never been 
taught to derive support. But in writing to you, my only difficulty is ofa 
very different kind. It consists in selecting from the innumerable topics 
of consolation contained in the scriptures, those which are best adapted to 
your peculiar situation. So numerous are they that I know not which to 
mention or which to omit. May God guide my choice and direct my pen. 
It is needless in writing to christian parents, to you, to enlarge onthe com- 
mon topics of consolation. I need not tell you who has done this,—who it 
is that gives and takes away. I need not tell you that * whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” I 
need not tell you of the great duties of resignation and submission, for you 
have long been learning them in a painful but salutary school. And need 
I tell you that he who inflicts your sufferings, knows their number and 
weight, knows all the pain you feel, and sympathizes with you even as 
you once sympathized with your dear babe,—for as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. O think of this; the 
pity, the parental pity of a God. Who would not willingly be afflicted to 
be thus pitied. Go then, my dear brother and sister, and lean with sweet 
confiding love upon the bosom of this pitying, sympathizing friend; there 
deposit all your sorrows and hear him saying, the cup which J give you, 
my children, will you not drink it. Remember he knows all its bitterness. 
He himself mentions the grief of parents mourning for a first born and only 
child, as exceedingly great. Remember too, that taking this bitter cup 
with cheerfulness from your Father's hand, will be considered by him as an 
unequivocal token of your filial affection. ‘“ Now I know that thou lovest 
me,” said he to Abraham, “ seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son from me.” It requires the same kind of grace, if not the same degree of 
grace, to resign a child willingly to God, as to sacrifice it on the altar; and 
if you are enabled thus to resign your babe, God will say to you, now I 
know that ye love me, seeing ye withheld not your child, your only child, 
from me. If at times, when “all the parent rises in your bosoms,” these 
consolations should prove insufficient to quiet your sorrows, think on what 
is the situation and employment of your dear departed child. She is 
doubtless praising God, and next to the gift of Christ, she probably praises 
him for giving her parents who prayed for her and dedicated her to God. 
She now knows all that you did for her, and loves and thanks you for it, 
and will love and thank you forever; for though natural ties are dissolved 
‘by death, yet those spiritual ties which unite you and your child, will 
last long as eternity. She has performed all the work, and done all the 
good, for which she was sent to us, and thus fulfilled the end of her earthly 
existence ; and if you have been the means of bringing into being a little 
immortal, who had just lighted on these shores and then took her flight to 
heaven, you have reason to be thankful, for it is an honor, and a favor. 
Neither your existence nor your union have been in vain, since you have 
been the instruments of adding one more blest voice to the choirs above. 
But I must close. May God bless you, support and restore you to us in 
safety, is the prayer of your affectionate friend and pastor, 
Epwarp Payson. 


But he is gone, and that affectionate heart can no longer min- 
gle its sympathies with the sorrows of the afflicted. May his fami- 
ly, who will long continue to feel their bereavement, ever have 
that consolation which he imparted to others! His sun went down 
at noon, but not before its radiance had cheered the souls of many 
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on their pilgrimage to heaven. He counted not his life dear unto 
himself, that he might finish his course with joy, and the ministry 
he had received of the Lord Jesus. He walked with God while 
on earth, and then God took him to himself, to place him in a 
higher sphere-—that he might shine as a star forever in the con- 
stellation of New-England’s departed worthies. 








Art. VII.—PersecuTions 1N, SWITZERLAND. 
L AX 
Von den religiosen Partheyungen oder Absonderunged# unter uns. Predigt 
ueber 1 Cor. 1: 10—12, gehalten in grossen Munster zu Bern, am 19 Okto- 
ber, 1828. Von Cart Wyss, Prof. der Theol. Bern, 1829: pp. 24. 
On the religious parties or divisions among us. A sermon from 1 Cor. 1: 
10—12: preached in the great Cathedral of Berne, Oct. 19, 1828. By 
Cuarres Wyss, Prof. of Theology. 
Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung Berlin. (Evangelical Church Gazette of Ber- 
lin.) Mai und Oktober, 1829. 


Scarce.y any country of Continental Europe, has excited so 
deep an interest in the minds of Americans, as Switzerland. Its 
valleys and lakes, its streams and cataracts, its lofty mountains and 
the seas of ice and deserts of snow which crown their sum- 
mits, have been the Ultima Thule of the traveler, from whatever 
land. But we have dwelt upon them from our very days of boy- 
hood, with an interest belonging to scarcely any thing earthly, be- 
cause we regarded all this magnificent and beautiful display, as the 
mere scenery and decoration of the stage, on which an important 
act in the great drama of liberty, was exhibited. In the christian, 
these magnificent objects awaken emotions perhaps less tumultu- 
ous, but deeper and more elevating; for it is here that another 
scene of that great drama was early opened, involving interests in- 
comparably more valuable, and a struggle far more deadly, not for 
the civil liberty of Switzerland, but to free the world from a tyran- 
ny, in comparison with which, that of Austrian Dukes was paternal 
kindness,—a despotism that held the soul itself chained to the 

apal throne, and assumed the triple crown of heaven and earth 
and hell, which its representative still wears. ‘To the christian, 
the names of Tell and Winkelreid, sink into insignificance beside 
those of Zuingle and Calvin; and the war of Swiss independence 
scarcely deserves a thought, in comparison with that struggle for 
the moral reformation of the world, in which these men were such 
distinguished actors, and to whose influence we ourselves owe 
that religious liberty, which is the most precious part of our birth- 
right. 

But it is a humbling reflection, that the palladium of liberty 
could not be kept inviolate, even in the fastnesses of the Alps. 
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A few years only have elapsed, since some of the fairest por- 
tions of this “land of the free,” were held as conquered tri- 
butaries by other cantons, and were governed by a bailiff resi- 
ding in his castle, and exercising a power like that of a feudal 
baron. A considerable portion of Switzerland is still subject to an 
aristocracy, as absolute in its sway, and as much opposed to the 
extension of light and liberty, as any other branch of the holy alli- 
ance. The press is, in many cantons, under severe restrictions ; 
and industry and enterprise are checked by the regulations of the 
incorporated trades, which place the rod of oppression in the hands 
of ignorance and self-interest ; and which bring home its influence 
to the work-bench of the mechanic, and too often paralyze the arm 
of laborious poverty. Within ten years, and in one of the most 
enlightened cantons, men and women have been arrested, and 
fined, and imprisoned, in the most cruel manner, for assembling to 
read the word of God; have even been banished under pain of 
death, and without any passport to secure them from imprisonment 
as vagrants in the neighboring countries, merely for preaching and 
hearing the gospel, out of the established church. In the docu- 
ments which stand at the head of this article, we are presented 
with another example of religious persecution, which occurred in 
the canton of Berne only the last year, and which is still continu- 
ed: and, as if providence designed to show, that no principles of 
indifference or toleration, will render it safe to intrust man with 
unlimited power, infidelity has been most forward in imposing re- 
straints on free inquiry, and even “liberal christianity,” as it is 
termed, has forbidden all discussion on three of the most essential 
points of theology, in one of the great centers of light in Switzer- 
land. ‘These facts will astonish those who have contemplated that 
country only as it is found in history and poetry ; and perhaps even 
some of those who have traveled through it, and unacquainted 
with its language, have only bounded over its Alps, and reveled on 
the luxuries of its enchanting scenery, or drank in health and 
vigor from its mountain breezes. Very different would be their 
impressions if they could enter into the details of its social and po- 
litical condition. It has been our lot to observe one portion of it, 
till the heart sickened and the breathing was oppressed ; and we 
felt that unutterable longing for our native atmosphere of freedom, 
which taught us the truth of an observation made by an intelligent 
Swiss to some of his countrymen, after a year’s visit to the United 
States, “The Americans have another sense of which we know 
nothing—the sense of liberty.” 

Before proceeding to our immediate subject, we therefore deem 
some preliminary statements necessary, to enable an American to 
explain the facts which we have to contemplate. One source of error 
on this subject arises from our habit of considering Switzerland as 
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a single country. No impression can be more unfounded. No 
diversities of character and state, are greater than those which exist 
in this Confederation. [t comprises people of three distinct na- 
tions, speaking three of the prominent languages of Europe—the 
Germans in the east—the French in the west—and the Italians in 
the south—together with a fourth, resembling the Italians, in the 
south-east. ‘They are divided into twenty-two independent States, 
each of which has a dress and manners in some degree peculiar to 
itself, and a dialect often scarcely intelligible to those around it. 
The forms of government vary from the purest democracy, in 
which every male in the canton above the age of seventeen, is a 
member of the body which makes the laws, to the most rigid aris- 
tocracy, in which the offices are confined almost entirely to the 
families of patricians. The nature of the confederation is not 
such, as to impress a uniform character upon elements so discor- 
dant. Their Diet isa mere convention of embassadors from inde- 
pendent States ; who only treat with each other according to the 
strict tenor of their instructions, and who cannot vote for a law, 
without first obtaining the consent of the government which sends 
them. Nor isthere any thing in the religious state of Switzerland, 
adapted to produce cordial union among its component parts. ‘The 
only churches known and tolerated by law, are the catholic and 
the established reformed churches. ‘The Swiss who changes his 
religion in whatever mode, forfeits his rights of citizenship; and if 
we may rely on the most recent account of Switzerland, published 
by a catholic writer of the Italian canton of 'Tessino, it is the influ- 
ence of the protestant canton of Berne, which prevents the repeal 
of this law, which makes the rights of a citizen depend on his 
adopting without examination, the sentiments of his fathers. Of 
the twenty-two cantons, nine are exclusively catholic, and do not 
tolerate protestant worship except in particular cases. Six are 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, reformed, and do not generally 
permit the erection of catholic churches. Seven cantons are di- 
vided almost equally in regard to religion. On the whole, two 
fifths of the population of Switzerland, belong to the church of 
Rome, and three fifths to the reformed church. The cantons 
exclusively catholic, are scarcely more enlightened on religious 
subjects than Italy itself, with the exception of Lucerne. The vi- 
cinity of protestantism seems to render them, if possible, more de- 
voted to their church. Friburg compelled the excellent father 
Gerard to abandon the schools which he had established with so 
much christian zeal, and conducted with such gratifying success ; 
and forbade all use of the methods of mutual instruction. They 
have recently erected a splendid building for the reception of the 
Jesuits expelled from France, in which three or four hundred 
French youth are now receiving instruction from the fraternity of 
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Loyola. The pilgrimages to the shrine of the Holy Virgin of 
Einseideln, are constant and numerous; and we have known a per- 
son who found constant employment in performing these pilgrima- 
ges in behalf of others. ‘The clergy in some districts are as one 


to one hundred and thirty of the whole population; in others as ’ 


one to one hundred, and in others, even as one to seventy. 

In the Grisons, Argovie, and several other cantons, where the 
catholics are mingled with a large proportion of protestants, in so- 
ciety and government, the system assumes a milder form, and a 
purer moral character. A distinction is here made between pa- 
pists and catholics. ‘The papists are devotees of the hierarchy. 
The catholics say unhesitatingly, “« We receive only what has been 
taught by the church universal, and by no means all that has been 
taught zm the church, especially in the church of Rome.” Among 
persons of the latter class, we have found not only the most pleas- 
ing evidence of piety, but the most enlarged christian affection to- 
wards protestants. We have listened with edification to the ser- 
mons of one of their preachers; and have been delighted by his 
constant reference to the scriptures as the rule of duty and test of 
truth, and his care in naming chapter and verse for the benefit of 
his people. We have been present at his catechetical instruction ; 
and were not less gratified to find the new testament placed in the 
hands of the elder pupils as a class book, and explained with a 
simplicity and zeal deserving the imitation of a protestant. 

In the protestant churches of German Switzerland, the Helvetic 
confession and the Heidelberg catechism, both in the strictest sense 
orthodox, are recognized as standards of faith. This, however, is 
the only bond of union between the different portions of the Hel- 
vetic church. The spiritual concerns of each canton are under 
the direction of what is called the “ church council,” established 
by the government, and composed of some of its members united 
with some of the clergy. This body license, locate and pay the 
clergy ; and form the court of appeal in the affairs of the church. 
A congregation have no voice in the selection of their pastor. Bap- 
tism and confirmation, or admission to the Lord’s supper, in the- 
established church, are required by law, as indispensable to the ex- 
ercise of civil rights ; and the latter ceremony is generally regarded 
as a mere introduction into life. In the canton of Berne, no per- 
son can enter the most menial station as a domestic, without exhi- 
biting his certificate of communion; and so far is this from being 
an obsolete law, that we have known a person incur its penalty, be- 
cause he delayed for a few days the exhibition of this certificate to 
the police. In this canton, (and we believe in most others,) no 
person can be excluded from the communion, except by govern- 
ment; and, as a necessary consequence, no discipline exists in the 
church. The Lord’s supper is received with great regularity by 
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the whole parish; and in some districts at least, the opinion pre- 
vails, that this ordinance is a seal of the pardon of their sins. 

Such is the external state of the church in German Switzerland. 
In regard to its spiritual condition, we have little encouraging to 
present. The mercenary troops which Switzerland has so long 
been accustomed to sell to France, Spain and Italy, have usually 
brought back corrupt principles and licentious habits; and the 
young men of patrician families, from whom the rulers are ultimate- 
ly chosen, have been prepared, by serving as officers to these 
troops, to exert a baneful influence upon their country. Those 
who were destined to the ministry, or to the learned protessions, 
were accustomed to seek an education, if possible, in the German 
universities, where they would imbibe a taste for any thing but 
evangelical principles. Rousseau, Voltaire, and Gibbon, during 
their residence in Switzerland, contributed not a little to the in- 
crease of infidelity ; and the French revolution seemed to sweep 
away the landmarks of religion and morality, and to banish what- 
ever might have remained, of the early character of Switzer- 
land, from the portions to which its emissaries had immediate ac- 
cess. 

It will not be supposed that the church escaped untainted, amidst 
all these causes of corruption. The feeling which we found ex- 
tensively prevalent, that it was indecorous to inquire into the opin- 
ions of the clergy and the doctrines actually maintained in the 
church, and which presented a serious obstacle to investigation on 
this subject, sufficiently indicates, that there is something which will 
not bear a comparison with the public standards. But more une- 
quivocal evidence of the change of opinion is found in the fact, 
that candidates for the ministry are now only required to avow their 
belief in the new testament, and not to assent to the public formu- 
laries ; and these regulations are avowedly adopted, in order not to 
exclude those who are called “ liberal” or “ rational’’ in their opin- 
ions. 

We trust indeed, that there are many thousands in Switzerland, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, in any form. We believe 
especially, that in the cantons of Basle, Zurich, Appenzell, and 
Schaffhausen, as well as Geneva and Vaud, there are many faithful 
ministers of the gospel. We know that, in the midst of decayed 
churches, there are little bands, who, without separating themselves, 
or exciting public attention, have adopted the principles and the 
devotional habits of the United Brethren, or Moravians. The mis- 
sionary seminary at Basle is a radiating point, from which divine 
truth is going forth to the ends of the earth; and there is a cluster 
of christian institutions around it, which are a monument of love 
and zeal. Light is springing up in various directions in the midst 
of darkness, and these first gleamings of the dawn are a sure and 
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delightful presage, that the Sun of righteousness is about to arise 
upon Switzerland, with healing in its beams. We regret that we 
cannot dwell exclusively upon these delightful anticipations of the 
future; but truth and justice, and our duty to the persecuted, 
oblige us to dwell at present on more painful topics. 

We fear that in the canton of Berne, to which the sermon at the 
head of the article refers, a large proportion of the clergy belong to 
the anti-evangelical party. In this canton, we could hear of few in- 
stances of that clear and faithful display of truth, which is calculat- 
ed to bring home the gospel to the hearts of men. We found few 
examples of that exhibition of christian doctrines, in their influence 
on the practice of a church and the morals of a community, which 
are so familiar to us in the United States; and which serve to 
strengthen our faith in their truth and importance. We heard but 
in a single instance, of any of those outpourings of God’s Spirit, in 
which the power of evangelical truth to turn the hardened sinner 
from the error of his ways is so strikingly exhibited ; and which 
seem to carry with them almost the force of a miracle, to prove its 
divine origin. A spirit of slumber seems to prevail among those 
who maintain the truth. Scoffers demand, ‘“* What do ye more 
than others ?” and the inquirer has no means of solving his doubts, 
or of refuting the accusations concerning the dangerous influence 
of evangelical religion. 

On the other hand, the clergy who adopt Unitarian views, can- 
not explain or enforce the doctrines which they are compelled to 
teach in their catechetical instruction, and it would be too gross an 
inconsistency to oppose them openly. ‘The minds of the mass of 
the people are thus left either entirely uninformed, or entirely in- 
different as to religious truth ; and a degree of ignorance prevails, 
which leaves them a prey to the most dangerous illusions and des- 
tructive errors, in their interpretation of the scriptures, and of their 
standards of faith. 

In the canton of Zurich, for example, a young female became im- 
pressed with the belief, that she and her sister were called of God to 

offer themselves a sacrifice for souls deeply involved in guilt, for which 
she supposed ‘ without shedding of blood there was no remission.”’ 
She persuaded her friends to assist her in killing her sister, who of- 
fered no resistance; and then encouraged and directed them in 
erucifying herself, with the promise that they would both rise again 
on the third day. All this was done in the house and with the 
knowledge of her father, and with constant appeals to the actors to 
go on, “for the love of God and the good of souls.”” In a neigh- 
borhood in the canton of Berne, which is familiar to us, a poor 
woman was languishing under disease, and could find no spiritual 
comfort in her limited ideas of religious truth. A stranger came 
into the family, and promised her peace. Under the injunction of 
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secrecy, he explained that beautiful emblematical description of 
christian affection, ‘ we are members one of another,” in accord- 
ance with the abominable principles of the Adamites, as the only 
way of salvation. He induced her to assemble her neighbors of 
both sexes, under oaths of secrecy, to put it in practice ; and after 
reading the scriptures, singing and prayer, which seem to have 
been so conducted as to serve only as means of nervous excite- 
ment, they passed the night in licentious orgies, at which heathen- 
ism itself would almost blush. ‘These assemblies were continued 
for years, until their destructive effects upon the health and intel- 
lect of their members, made concealment impossible. Nota few 
are found in this canton, who, under the plea that there is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God—that we are no more in bondage to the 
law—that whoso is born of God cannot commit sin, (i. e. as they 
explain it, that no act of his can be sinful,) adopt the grossest prin- 
ciples of antinomianism, and live accordingly ; and pity those who 
do not comprehend “ the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” In short, some of those expressions of the scriptures, 
which exhibit the most important truths, and which are most 
touching to a christian heart, are thus associated in the minds 
of many, with such disgusting and horrible extravagances, that 
great prejudice has been excited against their use in the support 
of truth, and against the more literal interpretation of the scrip- 
tures. After reading the judicial details of the Zurich crucifixion, 
in which the passages of scripture relating to the atonement were 
reiterated even to satiety, in order to justify and animate the actors 
in the horrid tragedy; we could not wonder at the deep emotion 
of a man of refined feelings, who had perhaps never had the op- 
portunity of observing narrowly, the influence of the gospel on the 
heart and life. He grasped the arm of a friend, who was convers- 
ing with him on the sacrifice made for sin.—‘ Do not talk to me 
of blood,” said he; “ it is a weakness, I know, but I cannot hear 
of clearing away sin by blood, without horror.” We cannot be 
surprised that such examples of the use of scripture, should excite 
prejudice against those who attempt to support novel opinions by 
its authority ; or that the government should feel some anxiety con- 
cerning the appearance of a new sect. In addition to this, we 
have been surprised to find, even in the minds of some men of 
very liberal views, a cloud of obscurity on the subject of religious 
liberty. ‘They have been so accustomed to see the order and 
ministrations of the church sustained by the civil power, that they 
cannot easily conceive of their independent existence. ‘They re- 
gard a system like that of the United States, as destructive of reli- 
gion ; and cannot comprehend how it should produce any thing but 
the wildest fanaticism, and the grossest immorality. But it is time 
we should come to the details of this subject. 
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For several years past, two or three of the clergy of the estab- 
lished church in the city of Berne, have preached the doctrines of 
the gospel, as exhibited in the standards of the church, with sim- 
plicity and faithfulness. Much interest was thus excited ina small 
number of persons, several of whom were among the class of pa- 
tricians, and the result might be termed a little revival. Public at- 
tention was called to it, by the change of conduct in those who 
were its subjects. Their consciences would no longer allow them 
to partake in those violations of the sabbath, and those questionable 
amusements which were customary in the world around them ; 
and they felt the need of assembling themselves for social devotion 
and christian intercourse, during the week. Those who felt re- 
proved by such conduct, spared neither censure nor ridicule. ‘The 
names of “ pietist,” ‘ methodist,” “* mummer,” etc., were unspar- 
ingly applied to them ; and in one instance, the windows of a per- 
son who was obnoxious on this account, were broken. It is but 
justice to the government to state, that immediate and vigorous 
measures were taken to repress all violence ; and no one was suf- 
fered to interrupt them, so long as they continued in connection 
with the established church. Much hostility was indeed expressed 
against these private assemblies; but so much patrician influence 
was exerted in their favor, that the government did not venture to 
execute the threats, sometimes thrown out, of prohibiting them. 
Pietism continued to increase, from the increased action produced 
by these social meetings: and the flame was undoubtedly nourish- 
ed by the conversation and correspondence of pious British travel- 
ers, whose influence may now be traced in every part of the conti- 
nent, from Calais to Naples, and exhibits one of those remarkable 
traits of the Divine government, by which the seed of the word is 
scattered over the world, often by the consent of those who wish to 
destroy it. The wealth of the English gives them access every 
where. Even the court’6f Rome, rather than lose this source of 
revenue, allows heresy to rear its standard of rebellion on the banks 
of the Tiber; and the efforts of such as are piously disposed to 
spread light around them, are winked at, to avoid offending or 
alarming the national spirit, even of those who are devoted to the 
pleasures of the world. 

During the year 1828, a small number of the persons who were 
thus awakened, felt it their duty to separate themselves entirely from 
the established church. Their consciences were wounded by the 
prostitution of the ordinance of the supper, in admitting all who 
chose to come; since many of the openly vicious, and a multitude 
who had no apparent interest in religion, belonged to the number. 
They urged the necessity of discipline, from Matt. xvi. and xviii., 
1 Cor. v., etc., and maintained that.that could not be deemed a 
¢hurch of Christ, which tolerated vice in its very bosom. They 
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felt themselves bound by the precept, 2 Thess. ii. 6, 14, 15, and 
2 John 10, 11, to withdraw from a church in which the gospel was 
not generally preached; and which cherished in its bosom, so 
many who crucified Christ afresh, and whom they considered 
themselves as recognizing as brethren, by partaking of the same 
bread and the same cup. ‘This measure was promoted by a per- 
son who had been banished from the canton de Vaud; and who 
was received at Berne, under a pledge to the police, that he would 
not speak of separation. ‘The violation of this pledge led to his 
expulsion, which was the first act of the government on this sub- 
ject. This excited no serious opposition, since those who agreed 
with him in sentiment, did not approve of his violation of truth. It 
did not however prevent the continuance of the assemblies of sep- 
aratists, and their distinct avowal of their sentiments ; and they ob- 
tained from a member of the government belonging to the estab- 
lished church, the use of a room in his own house, on condition 
that nothing should be said there in direct promotion of separatism. 

This decided course of conduct, notwithstanding many hints and 
threats, placed the goverment in an embarrassing situation. Eight 
years before, the canton of Vaud had treated a similar sect (of 
which indeed some of these very individuals had been members) 
with great severity ; but with so little effect, that their number had 
been constantly increasing, and their spirit had been diffused 
through a large number of the established churches ; to the great 
annoyance of those who did not love the gospel. ‘Thus warned of 
the danger of violent measures, and yet anxious to find reasons for 
expelling the leaders of the obnoxious party, they directed the su- 
perintendent of the police to keep them and their assemblies under 
constant and rigid inspection; and all who were concerned with 
them, were watched with the same view. At the same time, one 
of the evangelical clergymen was sent for, and warned to alter his 
mode of preaching; and although he did not approve or preach 
separation, he was accused of contributing to the excitement of 
feeling, which gave rise to it, by his mode of exhibiting the doc- 
trines of the bible. We need scarcely add, that the warning was 
without effect on this faithful minister of Christ. 

It was at about this period, that the discourse of professor Wyss, 
professor of practical theology in the seminary of Berne, was de- 
livered, as an occasional sermon, in the cathedral. From his re- 
cent appointment to his present station, it is obvious that he is not 
deemed a favorer of pietism, nor indeed an active friend of ortho- 
doxy; although he is considered on the whole, not to be on the 
side of rationalism. He takes the apostle’s admonition to the Co- 
rinthians, when they said, “ 1 am of Paul, and f of Apollos,” ete., as 
the foundation of his discourse. He introduces it with an apology 
for occupying himself as an occasional preacher, with such things as 
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were obvious on the face of society. He then observes that divi- 
sions similar to those among the Corinthians, confessedly existed in 
Berne. ‘There is one party among us, which, in professing to 
have purer and more sincere piety, separates itself more or less 
from the rest of the community; and retires more and more 
from the general established church, as a smaller and holier church 
which fears to be corrupted. On the other hand, we see many 
members of the established church, however they may differ among 
themselves in opinion, too often and too readily agree in violent 
prejudices, and even in undisguised enmity against this party.” In 
compliance with that impressive practice of the continental clergy, 
a brief but fervent prayer to the ‘‘ God of peace” follows this in- 
troduction ; and the preacher then proposes, with a praise-worthy 
spirit of candor, to consider, 

1. What there is that is pure and good in this party.” 

*¢2. What there is which is faulty and dangerous.” 

«©8. The manner in which, in view of both, we ought to treat 
them.” 

Under the first head, he bears the most ample testimony to the 
inoffensiveness and personal moral excellence of its members. 
This testimony is the more valuable and decisive, as it comes from 
one recently appointed to an office of high responsibility by the 
government, in a discourse preached in the mother church of the 
city, where the rulers are supposed to be present; and published 
without any attempt at contradiction. He begins with observing, 
that “it is utterly unjust to say that all this is only the result of en- 
thusiasm’’—“ a city of refuge, where bad men go to obtain a quiet 
conscience’’—“ or a false semblance of piety.” He does not hesi- 
tate to ascribe its origin to “ pure motives.” He refers to the re- 


formation, as the result of similar causes. He finds prototypes of 


the existing excitement, in the occasional revivals that occurred 
when the reformed church had sunk into “ a state of dead formality 
and falsely-named orthodoxy, which extinguished all spirituality and 
all love;” when “ nothing but the moving influence of such a little 
band, seemed capable of reanimating the almost lifeless body.” 
* And so it is,” he adds, “in our days.” He then describes the 
** spirit of unbelief and scoffing”—* the awful coldness and indif- 
ference,” which had ruled in Switzerland after the French revolu- 
tion; and adds, “It was the inward impulse of a holy mind, that 
drove them from the church which seemed to them a decayed and 
falling house, into a private chapel.” We think these remarks will 
satify our readers of the correctness of the preceding account, and 
indicate many reasons which might have urged to the separation 
complained of. 

Under the second head, Professor Wyss considers the object 
proposed by the party in question, and says explicitly, that we find 
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*‘ nothing impure, but only something unreasonable.” He believes 
them to act conscientiously, trom a sincere desire to serve God, 
and obtain salvation ; but considers them “ as neglecting too much 
the affairs of life’-—* as confining themselves too rigidly to certain 
limits”—“‘ as avoiding innocent pleasures from fear of temptation,” 


“and separating themselves from society, from an over anxiety lest 


they should be led astray.” ‘* Be not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds.”—“ Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing”—are texts, whose import is too well understood, to need il- 
lustration in these pages. ‘To the christian spectator in our coun- 
try, these remarks need no comment. We will only observe, that 
in our personal knowledge of some of the individuals in question, 
we did not discover that their worldly aflairs were less regulated 
than those of their neighbors, or that their industry was in any de- 
gree diminished by their attention to sacred things. 

The preacher then examines the “ fruits’ of this excitement, 
and observes that while perfection is not to be anticipated, “ we 
may discover much good, and more than enough to counterba- 
lance the evil.” ‘In some individuals there is much true piety, 
perhaps more comparatively than among us’”—* many shining in- 
dividual virtues”——* much self-denial”—* much. christian benevo- 
lence’’—“ much zeal and devotedness to higher objects, in which 
they forget themselves.” ‘To the general influence of the same 
party, in other countries, he attributes the leading benevolent insti- 
tutions of the day ; and admits that their example had undoubtedly 
been the cause of much of the good that was doing, and the reli- 
gious feeling awakened among his hearers. 

He next proceeds to describe what is faulty and dangerous 
in this party. He commences with the concession, that their 
doctrines in substance agree with those of the established church. 
The first danger which he points out, is the high excitement of 
feeling in this party, leading in some cases to wild fanaticism, and 
in others to a servile imitation of the language and external demea- 
nor of those who are remarkable for piety, as if this comprised the 
whole of true religion. He then ascribes to this cause, a fact which 
he assumes, so far as we can discover, without adequate evidence, 
that, in the greater number of cases, the descendants and followers 
of persons of this character, become formalists or hypocrites. That 
human imperfection will corrupt, to a greater or less degree, the 
purest stream is beyond debate—that the results of a genuine re- 
vival of religion are affected by it, is also beyond debate—that the 
way to life will be narrow, and that few will be found to walk 
therein in every portion of our world, and every class of our race, 
is also too fully established by experience as well as revelation, 
to admit a hope of better things, until the day of millennial glory. 
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But if the argument has any force, it must assume that such revi- 
vals are peculiarly liable to this evil, and that such a ‘‘coming out 
from the world” as he has described, is to be deprecated on this ac- 
count. But would he admit, that the reformation—one of those 
great events of this character to which he himself refers, has been 
of questionable value on this account ?--Will he maintain, that the 
separation of the Waldenses in Piedmont, or of the Puritans in Eng- 
land, has not left fruits which will be the subject of everlasting joy 
among the redeemed; and which will cause these revivals to be 
regarded, as among the most merciful interpositions of Providence, 
for the purification of the church? ‘To one who traces without 
prejudice the results of revivals in our more favored land, no argu- 
ment is necessary on this point. 

The next ground of reproach is the contracted and illiberal 
views of this party-—their adherence to the “dry letter of the 
scriptures,” and their spirit of exclusiveness in regard to others. 
In reterence to this, and the preceding head, we have no hesitation 
in admitting, that there may be tares among the wheat—nay, more 
than this, that the wheat itself is still in the blade. It is not sur- 
prising that men who have been buried in darkness, in emerging 
to the light, should be at first dazzled by its splendor. 

The character of young converts is well understood in this coun- 
try. We do not wonder, that the eye cannot at once adapt itself 
to the new world on which it is opened. No mind is capable of 
making such progress in a moment, as to avoid all error or exag- 
geration in regard to the objects of its contemplation; and if this is 
the case in a country where the new born christian is surrounded 
by those who have attained to the stature of men in Christ Jesus, 
and to whom he can apply for aid, and look with confidence for 
direction; how much more so, in a place where he stands al- 
most alone, surrounded only by open enemies, or concealed and 
timid friends, of the truth; and where the call seems to be so loud- 
ly made—* Who is on the Lord’s side?” We have witnessed 
with pain, in some of the individuals in question, traces of that 
harshness in judgment, which is too common in such cases ;—that 
narrowness of views which could not embrace objects beyond the 
horizon of their own peculiar opinions. . We have regretted to see 
the want of entire union in the interpretation of scripture, and 
that “tithing of mint and annis and cummin” in its application ; to 
which they have vibrated in receding from the looseness of “ ration- 
al’? interpretation. ‘Truth obliges us to admit also, that some 
among them have broached opinions of a nature seriously errone- 
ous. But these faults are not surely to be charged upon the 
whole body. We have also witnessed that fervent piety, that 
unreserved and undisguised devotedness to truth and duty, which, 
according to Prof. Wyss’ admission, exists among them ; and have 
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found reason to bless God for these fruits of his Spirit, although 
they were not yet fully ripe. How indeed can it be otherwise, so 
long as they are not permitted the regular, faithful interpretation of 
the scriptures, by competent men, of evangelical views? ‘They 
are as sheep without a shepherd, and we wonder that the govern- 
ment does not discover the policy of allowing them to be collected 
into a fold, as the best mode of securing them from fatal wander- 
ings. ‘To us it seems the only effectual mode of guarding agamst 
the tendency of excited minds to extravagance in any opinions, 
when fully adopted. They maintain the general principles of the 
Independents, in regard to the right of the church to select and or- 
dain its pastors; and necessity has led them to assert the right of 
all to “ prophesy” and exhort for mutual edification. There is 
danger of error on this point, in the permanent arrangements of 
their churches; but the leaders of the party fully admit the neces- 
sity of a distinct class of men devoted to the work of the ministry, 
and prepared for it; and only wait for a suitable opportunity to 
obtain them. 

The last and perhaps the most serious charge brought against 
them, is their separation from others in social intercourse, and ec- 
clesiastical connection. On the first point we have already re- 
marked. In reference to the separation from the church, the ques- 
tion is applicable to a part only of the revived christians of Berne ; 
and is certainly one of great seriousness, and no small difficulty. 
Based upon standards of the purest orthodoxy, to which the 
appeal may always be made, that church, though corrupted by the 
insinuation of false principles, i is still capable of being redeemed ; as 
has been abundantly proved by the reformation, which has been 
silently going on in the churches of the cantons of Vaud and Ge- 
neva. ‘To desert this church, and leave its power and revenues in 
the hands of the enemies of truth, and to hazard such a fate as has 
often attended separation, seems a dereliction of duty. The State 
of Connecticut, if we mistake not, furnishes an example in the re- 
sult of that separation, which probably grew out of the laxness in 
doctrine and Jukewarmness in piety, of its churches, in the last 
century, to prove how hazardous such a step is; and how much more 
good is likely to be accomplished by not withdrawing, so long as the 
body is not totally corrupted. But, on the other hand, when we 
think of a church thus connected with the secular power, and given 
into the hands of men, of whom many avow their infidelity—a 
church in which there is no distinction made between “ him that 
feareth God and him that feareth him not’”—that reduces its most 
solemn ordinance to a mere civil ceremony by requiring all to 
partake of it—that obliges the children of God to eat and drink 
with avowed “sons of Belial,’ who make a mock at him whose 
death they celebrate, and at the sin which brought him to the 
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cross—a church in which the truth of God is not generally preach- 
ed, and in which it is not easy to find a place where the families 
of those who love it, can be constantly nourished with the bread 
of life—it is difficult to urge a sincere christian to remain among its 
members. ‘To us it seems a question, which must be left to the 
conscience of each individual—one to which the passage is appli- 
cable—* Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” We rejoice to see 
those remain, whom we hope to find gradually gaining strength, 
and ultimately able, with “the sword of the spirit and the shield 
of faith,” to overcome the error which surrounds them, and to pu- 
rify the church to which they adhere. We should grieve to see 
this ancient and venerable fabric, defective as it is in some impor- 
tant points, left to fall into ruin, or abandoned as a haunt for the 
enemies of the truth. 

But whatever course the revived christians of Berne may pursue 
on this point, the preacher is sustained not only by the demands of 
justice but by the dictates of the soundest policy, in the following 
remarks on the conduct and manner in which those who separate 
themselves should be treated. 

*¢ Shall we persecute, or oppress, or attempt to destroy these? 
Shall we drive them from among us? Far be it from us !—-We 
should tnen destroy what is pure and good among them. We 
should be guilty of the same want of charity, which we charge 
upon them.” ‘There is but one victory, which can be safe to the 
dominant party in any case. It is that which Professor Wyss pro- 
poses ; and we venture to quote his language as a fine exhibition of 
the temper we should cherish towards all opponents. ‘We should 
endeavor to overcome them in love and patience, and to surpass 
them in that moral excellence by which they are distinguished.” 
“If they esteem us little, let us honor them the more highly. If 
they distrust us, let us meet them with more friendship. If they 
draw back from us, let us advance one step more towards them. 
If they are hostile and embittered towards us, let us become more 
mild and patient, and sooner turn the other cheek than return the 
blows we receive. If they search out our errors and failings, let 
us think and speak still more of the good which we find in them ; 
and thus, even if they should otherwise doubt it, they must be 
convinced that we are “ the disciples of Jesus.” 

We turn with regret from this amiable preacher, whose voice we 
trust will still be raised in behalf of the defenseless, to an exhibition 
of a very different spirit. In direct contradiction to the views 
which he expresses, the government prosecuted its system of sup- 
pression, with unrelenting perseverance. The director of the po- 
lice was ordered to call up and examine those who had abandoned 
the established church, or held a private assembly with the avow- 
ed intention of separation; and to warn them, that, if they conti- 
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nued to assemble, they would be banished from the canton. The 
persons who appeared as leaders, were first called upon and re- 
monstrated with as friends, and afterwards threatened as criminals, 
but without effect. A number of those who frequented these 
meetings, including one or two not over fifteen years of age, were 
next examined. All avowed, without hesitation, their conscien- 
tious conviction of duty, in relation to the course which they pur- 
sued. ‘They appealed to the scriptures in defense of their con- 
duct, with so much pertinence and force, and declared their inten- 
tion to obey God rather than man, with such firmness and tranquilli- 
ty, as astonished their examiners. One of the youths was asked, 
whence he derived these opinions: if his father had taught them 
tohim. ‘ No,” said he, pointing to the bible, “I learned them 
here.” At the conclusion of the inquiry, the names of those who 
adopted these sentiments were demanded. Their leaders request- 
ed time for consideration. ‘They called a meeting for this pur- 
pose, and after solernn prayer, all agreed to give in their names, to 
be handed over to the police, as those who were prepared to sub- 
mit to any punishment whatever, rather than to violate their con- 
sciences on the point in question. At the same time, some who 
had not yet resolved on separation, were decided by this attempt at 
oppression, and inscribed their names with the rest, on the roll of 
proscription, whick comprised in the whole, twenty-one persons. 
The director of the police sent this list to the government, and re- 
ported at large upon the examination. In conclusion he stated, 
that after eighteen months of constant and watchful inspection, and 
a very rigid private examination, he could find nothing faulty in the 
conduct of these persons, except their separation; and that they 
expressed and exhibited a spirit of order and unreserved obedience 
to every law of the State, which did not interfere with the liberty 
of worshiping God according to the dictates of their conscience. 
He informed the government, that there was a state of religious ex- 
citement in the community, which demanded more than the ordi- 
nary means of instruction; and in a frank and firm manner warned 
them of the danger of forbidding it. Such a report would have 
disarmed any thing but a determined spirit of oppression. But its 
only effect in this case was, to excite a suspicion, that the director 
had become a pietist himself; and the business of examination was 
transferred to another officer of the government, who was secure 
from all imputation of being too much interested either in the doc- 
trines or the precepts of religion. This gentleman called upon one 
after another of this little company, and instituted another rigorous 
investigation, the results of which were committed to writing. He 
expressed his astonishment, at the firmness and intelligence of their 
replies ; and after examining seventeen of the number, he assured 
an individual, that he had discovered nothing in the whole inquiry, 
Vou. Il. 15 
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which merited twelve hours arrest. What report this gentleman 
made to the government, we do not know. We are only inform- 
ed, that the secret council (an executive body, appointed by the 
larger and smaller councils, which constitute the legislative body) 
issued a decree, depriving those who were citizens of Berne of 
their civil rights, and ban:shing all from the canton. An appeal 
against this arbitrary act, presented to the smaller council, was re- 
ferred to the privy council, and the decree was there confirmed ; 
but not without an energetic remonstrance on the part of three 
members of the government. Among these we rejoice to see the 
name of Fellenberg, and we hope that it is he, whose devotedness to 
the cause of humanity was mentioned in a late number of this 
work, that has thus come forward as the advocate of the most sa- 
cred rights of man. 

In connection with this cruel and oppressive measure, which 
obliged some of the persons in question to desert their property, 
and give up the situations on which they relied for support, without 
an opportunity of arranging their affairs; several persons of the pa- 
trician order were called up and admonished, for having attended 
the private religious assemblies. One person was forbidden to al- 
low social religious meetings at his house. ‘‘'The under secretary 
of state was deprived of his office and imprisoned, for his attach- 
ment to evangelical principles and dissenting worship.”* A sys- 
tem of espionage appears to have been established. An evangeli- 
cal pastor was called upon to deliver up his sermons for examina- 
tion. Letters were frequently received by the parties interested in 
the revival, which had been opened. The circulation of a religious 
newspaper, published in the canton of Vaud, was prohibited —those 
who received it were threatened with banishment, and a booksel- 
ler’s shop was rigorously searched, in order to discover if it was 
secreted there. As the crowning measure of this system, such 
English travelers as received the name of methodist, were placed 
under the particular inspection of the police, in reference to all 
their connections and movements. Such was the state of things, 
at the latest dates of the Berlin Gazette. 

We had hoped that these unfortunate persons would find an asy- 
lum, and some degree of religious freedom, in the neighboring can- 
ton of Vaud, where the awakened have been left almost unmolest- 
ed for years. But we lament to see, from a recent communica- 
tion in the Evangelical Magazine, that circumstances, which we 
have not time at present to detail, have excited a storm of perse- 
cution in this canton, even more violent than that of Berne. Ina 
letter from Dr. J. Pye Smith, it is stated, that “'The populace 
have renewed their cruel indignities and outrages against the quiet 





* Dr. J. Pye Smith. Evang. Mag. Oct. 1829. 
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in the land.” ‘'They have been pursued and hooted at by men 
and children, with insulting and indecent cries; attacked with 
blows and other shameful indignities; thrown down, and their 
mouths filled with the most disgusting filth ; their houses assaulted ; 
their windows broken; and, in some instances, death has been the 
consequence of these violences, perpetrated while the agents of 
government have taken no steps to punish the criminals.”* Such 
is the system of oppression, which is carrying on in protestant lands 
—in the heart of a country which boasts of its freedom, and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century! Such is the course adopted by 
the sworn foes of tyranny, at the moment when the overwhelming 
light of the age has compelled such men as Wellington and Peel 
to renounce their system of bigotry, and adopt and proclaim the 
broadest principles of religious liberty! We refrain from all com- 
ment, for we are persuaded we should not do justice to that feel- 
ing, which thrills through the breast of every American reader, on 
the bare statement of such facts. 

Let these circumstances be known to those, who fear that the 
efforts to diffuse christian knowledge in this country may lead to 
the union of church and state, and we think their anxiety will be 
at an end. Nothing do we more deprecate, for the interest of the 
church itself, than such an union. Nothing do we believe so like- 
ly to corrupt its purity of doctrine, and obscure its moral character. 
But it is the christian party among us that opposes this union, even 
at the hazard of property and civil rights. It is the anti-christian 
party which has sought to impose burdens on the consciences of 
men ; compelling officers under the government to violate the sa- 
cred rest of the sabbath, and then charging them with the basest 
designs, for daring even to petition on the subject. 

Another lesson, of still greater moment, is to be learned from 
these events; we mean the importance of diffusing religious know- 
ledge, as the means of preventing this so much dreaded result of 
the lust of power. It is the want of this, that renders the people 
of Berne susceptible of such an attack upon their liberties. It is 
among those who are not accustomed to read, or think, or inquire 
on religious subjects, that it is most easy to impose religious tests ; 
and the church of Rome has embodied this experience into the 
maxim, that “Ignorance is the mother of devotion.” ‘The truth 
is, the propensity to seek for something supernatural, is as distinct- 
ly marked as any native disposition of man; and if it is not grati- 
fied with divine truth, the example of many a philosopher, as well 
as of millions of the vulgar, shows, that it will seek its nourishment 
in superstition. ‘The mass of the world are disposed to commit 
themselves to the guidance of others on this subject; and it is only 
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by rousing their attention, and leading them to the scriptures as a 
source of infallible truth, which is open to their own investigation, 
that we can fully emancipate them from ecclesiastical slavery. A 
people well informed on religious subjects, and able and accustom- 
ed to go to the fountain of truth, can never long be subject to its 
yoke. It is our bible societies, our tract societies, our Sunday 
schools, which form the most effectual bulwark against ecclesiasti- 
cal domination. ‘The opposers of these institutions are the real 
enemies of religious freedom. 


But it does not become us as christians, merely to cast a look of 


compassion, or to drop a tear of sympathy over the sufferings of our 
fellow men; and after deriving a lesson of prudence for ourselves, 
to pass by on the other side. The spirit of the good Samaritan 
seems to appeal to us—‘* Have ye no oil and wine to pour into the 
wounds of these unfortunate—your associates in the cause of free- 
dom—your brethren in the church of Christ?” Let not this ap- 
peal be lightly treated. Let us not say in return, “ What can we 
do for those who are separated from us by an ocean and a conti- 
nent?” We have thought much on this subject. We have con- 
versed with those who feel the deepest interest, and have the best 
means of judgment; and we hesitate not to maintain, that much, 
very much may be done. The progress of the arts has brought the 
most distant countries into contact. Avarice and benevolence have 
discovered channels and facilities for communication, at which we 
look with amazement. ‘The mite of the widow, and the product 
of infantile industry, act as by magic, upon distant regions. ‘They 
may assist the Greek in throwing off the Turkish yoke, or the 
Hindoo in emancipating himself from the chain of caste. They 
may contribute to throw down the temples of Burman idolatry, 
and to send the light of the Sun of righteousness to the darkened 
Hottentot. Our own efforts may extend in thirty days, to the very 
heart of Switzerland. It is more easy now to act upon the ends of 
the earth, than it was a few years since, to operate on the other 
extremity of the Union. 

But there are facilities of action, more important than those 
which relate to mere communication. In the language of a mo- 
dern journalist, the world has become a great school of mutual in- 
struction. Public opinion begins to be acknowledged as the high- 
est court of appeal in Europe, as well as in America; and a gov- 
ernment finds reason to fear the simple editor of a gazette, if he 
has truth on his side. ‘The governments of Switzerland have 
shown their sensitiveness on this point, by complaining of the at- 
tacks of foreign presses. ‘That of the canton of Vaud has even 
sent a letter of explanation to the editor of a Review in Paris, on 
this subject. Switzerland too, is especially dependent on public 
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opinion ; for it is chiefly this, which preserves a comparatively fee- 
ble country, from being swallowed up by the nations around it ; and 
it is from strangers, that it derives an important part of the support 
of its industry. Should the influence of protestant countries be 
brought to bear in a mass upon these cantons, we have not a doubt 
that it would seriously modify the measures adopted against the per- 
secuted. 

Suill farther ; as we have before hinted, we believe that these 
measures are to be looked upon in part, as the result of a want of 
light in reference to this subject ;—of an honest conviction, that 
toleration would be dangerous. ‘These views must be counteracted 
by facts and reasonings, more than by reproaches. The men in 
question are by no means beyond the reach of argument. As a 
proof of this, we may state, that an individual who had long hesita- 
ted concerning the propriety of allowing freedom to the press, was 
fully satisfied by an exhibition of the facts which are daily witness- 
ed among us, and by reasonings on the subject which are familiar 
to the mind of every well informed American; and that a serious 
influence was probably exerted, by this means, on the condition of 
a whole canton. 

Let us not content ourselves with merely enjoying the blessings 
of religious liberty, while others are suffermg from ignorance 
of its value. It is time that the voice of our country was lifted up 
in defense of the principles on which we act, and in which we 
glory. That voice will be heard. We can add our testimony to 
that of a recent traveler, that there is no better passport in Europe 
than the name of American. 

Let then some able pens be employed in portraying the moral 
blessings which we enjoy, and tracing them to their source. Let 
a prize be proposed for the*best essay on this subject, as was done 
by the Society of Christian Morals at Paris. Let the mistaken ef- 
forts of our fathers to secure a uniformity of religious worship, be 
frankly admitted. Let their utter inefficiency, in reference to the 
object proposed, be clearly exhibited ; and the evils which resulted 
from them be represented in their true colors. Letthe progress of 
light among us since that period, and the consequent increase of 
peace and happiness, be described. 

In the space of one month, every such appeal from the Ameri- 
can press, to a sense of justice and policy, may reach the center 
of Switzerland. It may make itself felt throughout Germany and 
France ; and these persecuting governments will find themselves 
arraigned by the new world, at the bar of public opinion in 
Europe. 

But more than this may and ought to be done. Let our ec- 
clesiastical bodies, and public institutions, of every denomination, 
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express their sentiments on the subject. Let them adopt state- 
ments and resolutions, which may establish in the minds of Euro- 
peans, the facts by which the wisdom of our institutions in this re- 
spect is proved; and leave them no longer to be thrown into per- 
plexity, by the slanderous representations of disappointed adven- 
turers. ‘The united voice of the American people, on this subject, 
we doubt not, would materially shorten the painful struggle which 
is now going on. We may enlighten many a misguided con- 
science ; we may do much to repress popular prejudice ; we may 
intimidate the spirit of oppression; and shed a beam of hope upon 
the dungeon of its captives. Nay, we ask, why should not our 
national and State governinents add their testimony; and plead 
with sister republics in behalf of the suffering, and in explanation 
of the ‘oma which we adopt? The voice of Cromwell was heard, 
on a hi 

British christians cheered the hearts of thousands, who were per- 
ishing with cold and hunger, in the caverns of the Alps. Above 
all, let us pray for them: and especially on that sacred occasion, 
when we unite our supplications with the thousands in every land, 
let us never forget our persecuted brethren of the vallies of Swit- 
zerland. If we effect no more, we shall have the sweet satisfaction 
of having made an effort in behalf of humanity. We shall be re- 
warded by the grateful esteem of the defenseless; and the pray- 
ers of thousands, who suffer under the rod of oppression, will as- 
cend to heaven for the advocates of LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 








Art. VIII.—Review or THE "E oF SUMMERFIELD. 


* 

Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. Joan SUMMERFIELD, A.M. lale 
a preacher in connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
By Joun Hottanp. With an Introductory Letter, by James Monr- 
GomeRY. New-York: 1829. S8vo. pp. 360. 


Tue volume before us is a full and authentic account of a man, 
who, during the short period of his ministry, attracted much public 
admiration, and at the same time possessed in no ordinary degree, 
the affection and confidence of the entire christian community. 
That such a book will be eagerly read is a matter of course. If in 
some points it fails to meet the expectations of the reader, the 
biame must be ascribed not to the author, who seems to have 
performed his part with a commendable fidelity; nor to the 
subject, which, after every allowance is made, really possesses ex- 
traordinary points of attraction; but to the reader himself, whose 
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expectations were too high to admit of being satisfied with the 
soberness of truth. 

The most considerable mistake on the part of the author, seems 
to have been a desire to make a larger volume than the brevity of the 
young preacher’s career, and especially the paucity of his intel- 
lectual remains, demanded. ‘This has occasioned, in some parts, 
too much minuteness of detail, and too much commentary on com- 
paratively unimportant circumstances. The life of Summerfield 
was a brief and simple story, and to have all the interest of which 
it is capable, should have been most briefly and simply told. But 
we have no disposition to criticise; it is a more grateful task to us, 
and we doubt not it will be more acceptable to our readers, to 
sketch the outline of the history which our author has so fully 
written; and to suggest some of the causes to which the so univer- 
sal, and almost peculiar, popularity of Summerfield, may be as- 
cribed. 

John Summerfield, born at Preston in England, A. D. 1798, 
was the child of pious parents, solemnly dedicated from his birth 
to God, and to the work of the ministry. In early childhood he 
began to exhibit a sweetness and gentleness of temper, a quick- 
ness of mind, and aptitude for learning, which made him the idol 
of the family, and led his father-—at that time in easy circumstan- 
ces—to determine on giving him, at any expense, the best educa- 
tion. He was therefore placed in a Moravian school of high repu- 
tation, at Fairfield near Manchester. At that school, during a 
residence of nearly five years, he “not only made considerable 
progress in the classics and other branches of education, but re- 
ceived those religious impressions which, it is probable, were never 
wholly obliterated from his conscience.” A talent for elocution 
was encouraged and cultivated by his teachers, and distinguished 
him above all his fellows; while at the same time the native sweet- 
ness of his disposition made him a universal favorite. 

At the close of 1809, near the commencement of his thirteenth 
year, his tather becoming involved and bankrupt, he was suddenly 
removed from all his advantages of education. In the following 
year we find him, while his father’s embarrassments were extreme- 
ly distressing, and while he himself was consequently much em- 
ployed in one way and another, attempting to do something for the 
relief of the family, by opening an evening school. The attempt 
was successful ; he soon had under his instruction young men who 
had seen twice as many winters as their teacher, his school was 
full, the avails were carefully placed in the hands of his mother, 
and the work was relinquished only at his removal from the place. 
This fact is mentioned as an illustration of his character, and as 
showing the precocity of his talents. 


In 1811 he was bereaved of his mother. Her death made a 
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deep impression on his mind; he often spoke of it, so long as he 
lived, and always with emotion. 
place about that time became the residence of the family. Here 
her son found a temporary employment as clerk in a mercantile 
His acquaintance with the French language, to- 
gether with his readiness and accuracy in matters of business, was 
such, that though he was not yet fifteen years of age, his services 
This situation however he soon lost by the 
failure of the house; and was left without any occupation to pre- 
vent the indulgence of his passionate admiration for oratory. No 
opportunity of hearing a distinguished speaker, whether at the pul- 
pit, or the bar, or in any other assembly, would he willingly 


She died at Liverpool, which 


Near the close of 1812, the residence of the family was trans- 
This change of place was at first highly un- 
favorable in its effects on the subject of the biography before us. 
He evinced no disposition to engage in any kind of business. His 
uncommon power of engaging or amusing in conversation, together 
with his other interesting qualities as a companion, became a snare. 
He fell among dissipated companions who led him to the theatre 
and the gaming table, and under whose influence he formed habits 
which, but for God’s designs of mercy, had been his ruin. Even at 
this period, however, there were intervals of remorse, and amend- 
When these more hopeful moods 
returned, he would for weeks together apply himself without re- 
mission to study, and to exercises of devotion. 
ings on such occasions are said to have been extreme. 
and again he returned to his courses of dissipation. 
extravagantly devoted to the theatre. 
attending the courts of justice, or in looking for whatever could 
minister excitement to an idle and dissipated mind. 
wandered from home, visiting London and other places, while the 
family knew not what had become of him. 
driven home by imperious necessity, and then would come reflec- 
tion, and remorse, and perhaps another reformation. 
ef these serious intervals, his attention was so far turned toward the 
ministry, that he commenced a correspondence with a view to ob- 
tain admission into one of the theological academies of the English 
The negotiation appears to have been bro- 
ken off by his ‘father’s remonstrance, which arose from the doc- 
trines taught by many of that body as to election, etc.” This 
correspondence was in 1814. 

Not long afterwards, his father, probably in the hope of reform- 
ing his irregularities, attempted to establish him in business. The 
experiment, as might have been expected, from the age, character, 
and habits of the subject, was unsuccessful. 


His mental suffer- 


But again 
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He spent whole days in 


He often 
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‘instead of being found at the quay, or in the counting house,”’ 
followed his old courses, now shutting himself up for study, and 
now wandering about in dissipation. All this was followed by the 
natural consequences. He brought new distress upon his father’s 
family, and disgrace upon himself. The drama was wound up 
by his being thrown into prison. 

Here he began to play the attorney. His previous habits of 
lounging about the courts of justice, had given him some acquaint- 
ance with legal forms; and his ingenuity and readiness of mind 
enabled him to turn this to account, in drawing the necessary pa- 
pers for such of his fellow prisoners, as were petitioning for the 
benefit of the insolvent act. From this occasional employment, 
he derived an income ; and his business in this line was continued 
after his liberation. In these circumstances, his attention, and his 
wishes were strongly directed towards the profession of the law. 
That profession would have opened an ample field for the cultiva- 
tion and display of those oratorical talents of which he was conscious, 
and that taste and passion for eloquence which he had from child- 
hood been wont to indulge. Often has he been known to watch 
the progress of a trial, as the witnesses were brought forward on 
one side and the other, and when the testimony was ended, he has 
been heard to exclaim in his enthusiasm, ** O how I should like to 
sum up!” 

But God had designed him for a nobler service. In 1817, after 
four years had been spent in that career of folly and sin, which we 
have just described, he was once more brought to consider his 
ways. His mental anguish, in view of his guilt, and in view of 
the distress which he had brought upon his father and his father’s 
house, was so great, that he was tempted to throw away his life in 
despair. In this state he was one day wandering through the 
street, weeping as he went, when he was addressed by a poor and 
pious man, who perceived the nature of his distress, and after en- 
deavoring to point him to the true source of consolation, persuaded 
him to attend a little prayer-meeting, which the stranger was then 
about holding in a cellar. ‘That day, his biographer considers as the 
day of his conversion. Certainly, from that day his history, as 
we have it in the work before us, took a new course. 

In these statements, we have followed implicitly the authority of 
Mr. Holland. A little farther on, however, we find a letter from 
the pen of Summerfield himself, written to his first class-leader, a 
few months after the occurrence just mentioned ; in which he gives 
a summary history of his own life, up to this period. . And it must 
be confessed, we hardly know how to reconcile this piece of auto- 
biography, in every point, with the more enlarged record of our 
author. In that letter, he not only omits all notice of the irregu- 
Jarities and dissipation described above ; but he ascribes his failure 
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in business to the dishonesty of his partner, and to his own good- 
nature in accommodating his friends, and expressly says—though 
with a little self-contradiction—that he was “ not devoid of such 
prudence as worldly men use.” All this may perhaps be account- 
ed for, by saying that the youth was not yet sufficiently acquainted 
with himself, or was not sufficiently master of his feelings, to be im- 
partial in the review of his past years. But what is more striking, 
and certainly not more easily explained, he dates his own conver- 
sion at a period not less than three years earlier ; namely, anterior to 
his proposal, abovementioned, of joining an English calvinistic acad- 
emy. His language is worth quoting, not only as it is explicit 
on this point, but as it is characteristic of the well known cath- 
olic spirit of the writer. “I had a strong desire,” he says, “to 
return to England, having opened a correspondence with the Rev. 
Mr. Raffles, a calvinistic minister, with a view of obtaining per- 
mission to enter their seminary at Hoxton, to be prepared for the 
ministry of the gospel; which if I had done, ] should probably now 
have been a preacher of the.everlasting gospel to that people. I 
poured out my prayers to God; and if ever I felt power with the 
Almighty, it was then. Iam assured he smiled on me in all | did, 
and when I had wept before him on the reflection of the awfulness 
of the work, and my own youth, I have experienced such a sense 
of his presence and promises of assistance, that I could not for a 
moment doubt it was his will. From what I experienced at that 
time, I am convinced that there are as good men in that body of 
christians as in any other, for I was strongly rooted in these opin- 
ions, yet suffered no diminution in love to God on that account. 
Since then, the Almighty, in a great measure, withdrew his pres- 
ence from me; and when my father directed my pursuits to world- 
ly objects, He thwarted me in every undertaking.” 

Whether Summerfield became a christian at an earlier date or 
not, he first became a member of the methodist society, on the 
28th of September, 1817. A diary, commencing from the first of 
the succeeding January, and continued, with few interruptions, to 
the end of his life, was put into the hands of the author, among 
the other materials for his work. ‘This journal not only shows the 
religious experience of the young neophyte, his enjoyments, his 
temptations, his fears, his advancement towards maturity of chris- 
tian character ; but it also exhibits, in a manner which cannot fail 
to be interesting, the rapidity of his progress toward the sacred 
office. 

Under the first date, January 1, 1818, occurs the following no- 
tice. ‘* Was invited by my dear brother, my class companion, to 
come to a prayer-meeting in Whitefriars street, appointed for sup- 
plicating a revival of God’s work among us this year. While on 
my knees, an unknown hand tapped me on the shoulder to pray: 
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it was the first time I ever prayed in public: I began in weakness, 
but, glory to God! good was done, and I ended in great power.” 

Four days afterwards, the record of his attendance at a class- 
meeting, contains the following incident. ‘Though I obscured 
myself in a dark corner of the meeting, yet God saw me, and I 
was called upon to pray, though there were many in the meeting 
much more able. I never experienced so much freedom; I have 
reason to believe it was owned of God; three souls were set at 
liberty from the bondage of their sins.” His biographer adds, “ At 
the conclusion of this day, after having prayed three times in pub- 
lic, he exclaims, ** Where will ail this end !” 

The next day—a little more than three months after the date of 
his reception into the methodist communion—he was elected a 
member of the “praying association ;’’ and thenceforward, it 
seems, he was required to “ exercise his gift publicly in the chapels, 
as well as in private houses.” 

We find him, next, relating his experience at a ‘“ fellowship 
meeting ;” and on the 18th of January, he was induced to give an 
extemporary exhortation at the close of a prayer-meeting. “I 
arose,”’ he says, “with fear and trembling: it was the first time that 
ever I exhorted, in public or private. Glory to God, he was my 
mouth—and [ believe good was done.” This, it will be observed, 
was less than three weeks after the “first public exercise of his 
talents, at an obscure prayer-meeting.” From this time onward, 
his gifts seem to have been almost constantly in requisition. 

At the period now referred to, the poverty of his father’s family 
seems to have been absolute and very distressing. He however, 
evidently had his eye fixed on the work of preaching the gospel, 
as that which was to be the business of his life. Amid pressing 
wants, and domestic employments, besides all these public religious 
engagements, he devoted himself with great zeal and industry, to 
solitary study. It would have been interesting to observe the pro- 
gress of those studies, more minutely than the volume before us af- 
fords the means of tracing them. The thorough investigation of 
the scriptures seems to have been a leading object. The extracts 
from his diary speak of much time bestowed on the Epistles to the 
Romans and to the Hebrews, with the guidance of such commen- 
tators as Taylor and Clarke. Allusion is also made to the study 
of ‘“ Prideaux’s Connection,” and ‘* Boss’ Antiquities of Greece.” 
This is all we know of his efforts at intellectual improvement. In 
regard to the religious progress of his mind, the records are more 
full: they exhibit for the most part, a state of high excitement and 
enjoyment, varied with occasional depression and assaults of temp- 
tation. 

The organization of methodism in Ireland—if we may judge 
from these memoirs—is, in regard to some details, much less ener- 
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getic than the organization of methodist sprroneey in the United 
States. We find Summerfield advancing from step to step towards 
the ministry —leading in public prayer, exhorting, and at last for- 
mally preaching in the chapels—without any notice of the inter- 
vention of a license in form from any quarter. His debut as a 
preacher was on the 18th of April, when the presiding minister at 
a regular morning service, called him forward—impromptu as it 
would seem—to discourse for the first time from a text in the bi- 
ble. Immediately afterwards, we find him acting as a “ local 
preacher,” in Dublin and the neighborhood ; though there is no 
evidence that his preaching attracted, at first, any considerable 
attention. 

In July, however, his father having found employment in Cork, 
the residence of the son was removed to that city. Here he was 
expected to assist in the business which employed his father. But 
he was immediately engaged in a very different occupation. On 
the second sabbath after his arrival, he was announced to preach 
in the evening, as ** Brother Summerfield from Dublin.” The ex- 
pectation of hearing a stranger, brought together a crowded audi- 
ence. Excited by the occasion—as Is the prerogative of genius— 
he preached for three quarters of an hour, with great freedom and 
effect. 'Thenceforward, his name was up as a popular preacher. 
Wherever he was to speak, an overflowing house was a matter of 
course. Young and ardent, without any thought of sparing him- 
self, or of husbanding his strength, he yielded to every solicitation 
for his services; and it was no uncommon thing with him, to preach 
five or six times ina week. All this was, according to our au- 
thor’s computation, within one year after his conversion ; certainly 
it was less than one year after the commencement of his connec- 
tion as a member, with the methodist society. 

Near the close of the year, we find him ona preaching journey, 
attended every where by crowded and delighted audiences; and 
at the opening of 1819, he was again in Dublin, for a few days, 
with all the accumulated popularity, which his labors elsewhere had 
acquired. He was now a volunteer itinerant; and he rested not, 
traveling from place to place, and preaching from five to ten ser- 
mons weekly, except when sickness made any effort physically im- 
possible. Neither his declining strength, nor his frequent distress- 
ing illnesses in consequence of over exertion, nor the many symp- 
toms of a constitution fast breaking down under the unnatural bur- 
dens which were laid upon it, could bring him to the exercise of 
prudence. 

In July, at the meeting of the Irish Conference in Dublin, he 

laced himself, for the first time, regularly under the care of that 
a As the state of his health precluded the expectation of his 
being able to endure the fatigues of itineracy on a circuit, he was 
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put “on the conference list of reserve,” and was stationed in the 
metropolis, to occupy a temporary vacancy. The engagement be- 
ing fulfilled, he resumed his travels; but was soon arrennd by dis- 
ease, the natural result of so much excitement and exertion,—and 
was but j just delivered from death. He recovered only to pursue 
his labors with the same self-destroying zeal. 

A few months spent in England, during the following summer, 
where he appears to have escaped in a measure from the ex- 
travagant admiration with which he was followed in Ireland, and 
from ‘the excessive exhaustion of his strength, which necessarily 
resulted from the circumstances of excitement under which he 
lived,—contributed not only to enlarge the sphere of his acquaint- 
ance, but to restore in some degree his broken constitution. In 
December, 1820, he took his leave of Ireland, and in the follow- 
ing March arriv ed with his father’s family at New-York. 

From this period, the short remainder of his life is within the 
recollection of most of our readers. In New-York, his preaching 
soon attracted attention ; and the anniversary of the American Bi- 
ble Society, in May, afforded him the opportunity of being intro- 
duced to the American public, in the most favorable light, as an 
eloquent, accomplished, and truly catholic, christian orator. ‘The 
conference, with which, at its first meeting after his arrival, he be- 
came formally connected, very eg stationed him in New- 
York; where his constantly growing fame filled their churches 
with overflowing congregations ; while the true liberality which he 
manifested townnds all his fellow christians, not less than the culti- 
vated intellect and polished taste of his discourses, presented me- 
thodism in a most attractive aspect. A few months later, his tour 
southward to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, produced 
in those cities hardly less excitement, than if Whitefield had risen 
from the dead. <A new attack of disease in the summer of 1822, 
which had almost swept him, by its first violence, into the grave, 
and from which he recovered only gradually and imperfectly, left 
no hope of his surviving another winter, but by seeking refuge in 
another climate. The American Bible Society appointed him 
their delegate to attend the anniversary of the Protestant Bible So- 
ciety of Paris; and he embarked to spend the winter in the south 
of France. In April, his health was so far restored, that he was 
enabled to discharge his commission; and at the anniversary in 
Paris, he presented an address, which is, in our judgment, incom- 
parably superior to all the other fragments left us of that eloquence 
by which he was so distinguished. After spending some months 
in his native country, too feeble to preach except in a very few in- 
stances, he returned to the United States in April, 1824, with his 
health slightly improved. In:mediately he began preaching again, 
though with some caution as to the frequency ‘of his efforts, to the 
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same thronging auditories which had before been thrilled and de- 
lighted with his eloquence. ‘Through the summer, he was just 
able to travel, and to preach not more frequently than once in each 
week. [n the, winter, at Baltimore, surrounded by kind friends, 
and directed by the best medical assistance, he underwent one 
more effort to repair his ruined constitution. The effort was in 
vain; he died at New-York, June 14, 1825. 

The last act of his life was the part which he took, in the organiza- 
tion of the American Tract Society. In the formation of that institu- 
tion, it was for some time a doubtful question with many wise and 
good men, whether a union of christians belonging to denomina- 
tions which differ on some points of discipline and of doctrine, could 
be formed for the publication and distribution of religious tracts. 
It was agreed that such a union was in the highest degree desira- 
ble,—-desirable as tending to allay the jealousies, and soften the 
asperities of sectarian zeal, and to make christians conscious that 
the points in which they agree with their brethren, are more nu- 
merous and more important than their points of disagreement ;—de- 
sirable as presenting a bolder and stronger front against the adver- 
saries of righteousness, whose policy is to divide, and thus to par- 
alize the church of God ;—and desirable as affording greater se- 
curities against the introduction of error or of a sectarian spirit, and 
as tending to obtain for the publications issued under such auspices, 
a wider circulation, and a greater share of confidence, especially 
in those parts of the country where no single denomination pos- 
sesses in itself the means of operating on the community at large 
with due energy and success, and where united effort is therefore 
the only powertul effort. On the question whether a union so de- 
sirable was practicable, many benevolent and christian minds con- 
sulted long and prayerfully. Among these was Summerfield. He 
appreciated the desirableness of the object; he expressed his 
strong conviction that the union contemplated was practicable ; and 
he entered fully and ardently into the measures which were adopt- 
ed for its accomplishment. His last public effort was his thrilling 
address at the first meeting of the American Tract Society. It was 
a beautiful close to the ministry of one who had been so widely 
useful and so dearly beloved, and whose spirit had always been so 
free from the bitterness of party feeling, and the narrowness of 
party policy. None who were present, will forget the effect upon 
the feelings of that great assembly, when he stood, his frame as it 
were just sinking into the grave, and with a voice weakened by the 
touch of death, gave utterance to the triumphant emotions of a soul 
already redolent of heaven. ‘ Infidels,” said he, “ have predicted 
the downfall of christianity. I would they could be present to wit- 
ness the exercises of this day, and the growing prosperity of the re- 
ligion which they affected to despise. I would they could see the 
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triumphs of the cross, and partake of the blessings which they 
slighted.”” O had he foreseen how soon the entire denomination 
of which he was a member, was to set up the banner of hostility 
against the very principle of union, and to make war against every 
institution based upon that principle, the Bible Society not except- 
ed ;—had he foreseen how soon they would be digging deeper and 
wider than ever their sectarian entrenchments, and building high 
and strong their ‘ walls of partition,” and manifesting but little so- 
licitude how many benevolent enterprises are defeated, if their own 
party interests may thereby be promoted—would not the prospect 
have thrown darkness over the triumph of his departing spirit, and 
added new bitterness to the cold waters of the river of death ? 

His early departure was felt to be a public calamity. After the 
lapse of five years, the impression is still deep on our minds, that his 
early death was indeed a public calamity. Had he lived a few 
years longer, and had his popularity lived with him, we cannot but 
believe that he would have exerted on the progress of religion in 
this country, a most desirable influence. He has left behind him 
no man to carry forward the work to which he was peculiarly fitted, 
and which he seemed to have begun. We doubt not that there 
are in the methodist church, ministers of equal native genius with 
Summerfield, and of perhaps more intellectual strength and acute- 
ness. Certainly there are among those whom he has left behind, 
men admirably fitted for their work, and of great skill in tactics. 
There may be some living methodist ministers better educated 
than Summerfield, and more learned ;—there may be some not 
less fervent and humble in their piety ;—there may be some whose 
sermons are better than his;—we would hope there are some 
of a spirit equally kind, gentle, and catholic. But we know of 
none among their leaders now, of whom it can be recorded here- 
after, how much they have done “ towards destroying sectarian 
bigotry.” We know of no man in any denomination, who occu- 
pies a position in relation to the interests of the church of God, so 
peculiar as the position in which Summerfield stood at the time of 
his death ;—none who possesses an influence so peculiarly fitted as 
his was, to operate for the alleviation of party differences among 
christians, and the annihilation of party malignity. But these re- 
grets are unavailing. 

The inquiry presents itself, To what causes was the singular 
popularity of Summerfield to be ascribed? How great that popu- 
larity was, how many thousands were moved and delighted by his 
eloquence, with what sentiments of confidence and affection he was 
regarded by the entire christian public, the reader is aware. 
Where was the secret of his strength? 

It cannot be thought that all this popularity, and all this real 
success, was owing to the superiority of his intellectual powers. 
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There is nothing in the volume before us, which indicates any ex- 
traordinary strength or acuteness of intellect. What his discours- 
es were in this respect, there are now no means of judging, aside 
from the testimony of his hearers; for though he left the manu- 
script outlines of several hundred sermons, the writer of his me- 
moirs found nothing which he ventured to give as a specimen of 
his talents, or even of his style of considering and treating the sub- 
jects on which he preached. We cannot indeed approve of the 
course thus adopted ; we cannot but feel that we should have been 
better pleased with the privilege of judging for ourselves in this 
matter, than with the united testimony of Mr. Holland and Mr. 
Montgomery, that these sketches contained nothing corresponding | 
with his reputation. It is certain, however, that his discourses 
were rarely argumentative; that his eloquence was never the elo- 
quence of strong deep original thought; that he never seized on 
the minds of his hearers, as some speakers do, wielding them 
at will, by the mere strength and energy of his intellect. His 
most enthusiastic admirers would feel that to compare him, in 
this respect, with such men as Chalmers and Foster, and many of 
our living preachers, would be the height of injustice. Indeed, 
that sort of eloquence is never precocious ; it is as slow of growth, 
as itis strong in its texture. No man, dying at the premature age 
of twenty-seven, has ever left on earth the reputation of having 
possessed such a power. 

To what then must the popularity and power of Summerfield 
as a preacher be ascribed? It cannot be accounted for, as some 
may perhaps be ready to imagine, by attributing all the effects 
which have been described, to popular caprice. Preachers we 
have seen, indeed, with no power but the charm of “ words, mere 
words,” and the attraction of a theatrical enunciation and an out- 
landish accent, whom yet the multitude would follow for a few 
days, merely for the sake of being crowded ; whose audiences 
were full because they were expected to be full, and whose har- 
angues were popular, because they were said to be popular. But 
such was not the fact in regard to Summerfield. Something may 
indeed be allowed for the influence of circumstances, and of the ( 
fashion of admiring him; but still his popularity was of another 
order, his preaching had a power which was not factitious. 

His mind, if not endowed with the highest kind of genius, or 
furnished with extraordinary attainments, was distinguished by 
promptness and quickness in its operations, and was cultivated by ear- 
ly study, to a degree which, in this country certainly, is rare among 
preachers of his denomination. ‘Though he began his ministry so 
soon after his conversion, it was not without a preparation in some 
respects admirable. His classical studies, though not extensive, 
yet having been commenced early in life, were not to him what 
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such studies often are, when commenced at a later period, and only 
imperfectly attended to,—an incumbrance rather than an ad- 
vantage, hanging awkwardly on the mind, instead of strengthen- 
ing its powers ;—they had on his mind their legitimate effects. 
His intellect thus cultivated, had a reach and freedom of thought, 
which exempted him from the necessity of repeating in all his dis- 
courses, the standard common-places of any sect. His taste, na- 
turally delicate in its perceptions, was refined and polished by early 
discipline, and by his acquaintance with literature. His language 
was rich and beautiful ; he was never at a Joss for a word, and his 
words were chaste and happy. His preaching was thus charac- 
terized by good sense and good taste; and by that easy flow of 
expression and of illustration, which always relieves both speaker 
and hearer of embarrassment, and places them on terms of mutu- 
al confidence and intercourse. 

In this way he was enabled to breathe, as it were, all his own 
feelings into the spirits of his auditors. When he stood before im- 
mortal souls in the name of God, to call them to repentance, he 
seems to have felt always the inspiration of his theme, and the ex- 
citement of the occasion. His piety was fervent as it was unaf- 
fected ; his ideas of experimental religion consisted too much, for 
his own peace,—too much we might perhaps say, for his own reli- 
gious improvement—in that passionate excitement which is so 
characteristic of methodist devotion. When the excitement was 
on him, he was happy; when it went down he was ready to de- 
spair. But even this made all his religious feelings more vivid; 
so that not only his habitual intercourse with God and eternity, 
but all the fluctuations of hope and fear by which he was so often 
agitated, gave a brighter reality in his mind to the truths which he 
preached ; and prepared him, himself alive with emotion, to touch 
the feelings of others. ‘‘ His eloquence,” in the language of one 
of his eulogists, ‘‘ was pre-eminently that of the heart.” 

Let not what we have here said be mistaken. The piety of 
Summerfield was the sincere and humble piety of an intelligent 
and cultivated mind; and far be it from us to cast any imputation 
on the purity of its fervor. But who that reads the extracts from 
his journal contained in the volume before us, can help feeling that 
had he been taught to pay less regard to excitement, and more 
regard to principles in the estimation of his own character—had he 
been taught to think less of frames and flights of delighted sensi- 
bility, and to think more of habitual desires and purposes, as indi- 
cating the temper and state of the soul; he would not only have 
been happier in the enjoyment of his faith and hope, but would 
have made more rapid progress towards the full attainment of the 
temper which belongs to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
Nor would such views, or such a tone of piety, have diminished 
Vor, Il. 17 
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in any degree the thrilling fervor of his discourses. His own ap- 
prehensions would have been more clear, his own emotions more 
vivid; and he would have reached the hearts of his hearers with 
an eloquence still more etherial. Nothing short of inspiration can 
exceed the melting and resistless earnestness, the kindling and 
burning emotion which glow in even the printed discourses of 
Payson. | 

In enumerating the causes to which Summerfield owed his suc- 
cess as a preacher, his peculiarly graceful and impressive elocu- 
tion should by no means be omitted. The art of elocution is 
often slighted by preachers; and indeed the displays of elocution 
which, unhappily, are sometimes made in the pulpit by those who 
would be thought fine speakers, are fitted to bring the art into 
contempt, as if it were of course mere trick and grimace, good for 
nothing but to supply the want of devotion and of common sense. 
But that elocution which consists simply in presenting “ the sense 
and sentiment” of the speaker in the clearest and most striking 
manner to the mind of the hearer, is an art which no man can 
reasonably despise, and which no preacher of the gospel can neg- 
lect without incurring a fearful responsibility. He of whom we 
now speak, possessed by nature a voice of uncommon sweetness 
and expression, an ear nicely attuned to the perception of melody 
in all its delicate variations, and a countenance which, in the 
pulpit, changed with every change of thought or emotion. His 
passion for oratory, as has been already remarked, was developed 
in childhood, and his powers were assiduously cultivated. ‘That 
passion he never ceased to indulge and cherish, through all the 
changes of his youth. He had enjoyed many opportunities of 
hearing the best speakers of his native country in every profession ; 
and with him to hear was to learn. When he began to speak in 
public, his native genius found its appropriate field, and the strong- 
est passion of his soul broke forth into action. To him the groans, 
and shouting amens of a methodist prayer-meeting, were what 
the “hear! hear!’ of the House of Commons was to Canning, or 
the plaudits of the theatre to Garrick ; he knew when his voice 
touched the springs of emotion, and the noise was like the noise 
of battle to the war horse. Constant practice, and especially the 
frequent repetition of the same discourses to different audiences, 
perfected his skill. His elocution was not the boisterous vehe- 
mence which “o’ersteps the modesty of nature,” nor was it a 
theatrical affectation of pathos; it was perfectly chaste and simple, 
the most natural and most expressive enunciation of his thoughts 
and feelings in a voice of which every note was melody, aided by a 
countenance which enforced with its own power of expression 
every word and every intonation. 


Another element of his popularity, and one which had much 
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connection with his power, was his extraordinary freedom from 
the spirit of sectarianism. We do not doubt that he was heartily a 
methodist. No doubt he sincerely believed that the doctrines 
and discipline of methodism, were to be preferred above those of 
any other religious community in christendom. But at the samé 
ume, his spirit seems to have had no tincture of sectarian zeal. He 
was obviously far more desirous to make men followers of Christ, 
than to make them followers of Wesley. His mind was too liberal 
in its style of thinking, and too generous in its temper, to wear the 
shackles of a party. He could preach the gospel without always 
bringing forward the technical phrases or the peculiar doctrines of 
Wesleyan theology. He could call sinners to repentance, without 
stopping to warn them against the errors of his “ presbyterian breth- 
ren ;”’ or to descant on the “ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,’’ 
of the Saybrook Platform. He loved most, those simple, majestic, 
living truths, which all consciences acknowledge, and to which al} 
christian hearts respond. He loved his fellow christians wherever 
he could find them ; he loved to take sweet counsel with them, 
and to co-operate with them for the interests of christianity, which 
he always held paramount to all the interests of his own sect. He 
loved the Bible Society, and the Tract Society, and every institu- 
tion in which christians of various names unite for the prosecution 
of a common christian enterprise ; for where parties and sects are 
forgotten, there he seemed to feel the most of heaven. This 
spirit, manifesting itself in all his deportment, disarmed suspicion, 
and secured for him the confidence and love of all the churches. 
This spirit pervaded his discourses, and shed over his ministrations 
an air of gentleness and love. Every hearer listened without jeal- 
ousy or fear. ‘There was nothing of disputation in his preaching, 
nothing of narrow partizanship, nothing that broke forth to wound 
or to vex. ‘Thus taking his position as a minister simply of christ- 
ianity, and pleading with men simply for God and for their own 
souls, he triumphed over prejudice, and carried the hearts of his 
hearers whithersoever he would. If all would preach thus, if all 
would so preach that a christian stranger who might sit under their 
ministrations, seeing no party banner hung out on the outward wall, 
and hearing no sectarian watchword, would regard them simply as 
christians and would be at loss how else to distinguish them—f all 
would and all could preach thus; how much that now causes thou- 
sands to stumble and fall—how much that now divides and weak- 
ens the “ host of God’s elect””—would cease and be forgotten. fall 
were in spiritlike Summerfield, how soon would “ the watchmen see 
eye to eye ;” how soon would the waste places break forth into joy 
and sing together; how soon would the ends of the earth see the 
salvation of our God. 
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It is with willing hearts that we have paid this humble tribute to 
the memory of an amiable and devoted servant of our Lord, 
though he followed not with us. We are not conscious of honor- 
ing his memory the less, or of regarding him with less affec- 
tion, on account of his having been a methodist. We love to see 
such spirits as his, every where; and we love to honor them 
wherever they appear. We are conscious of no hostility to any 
denomination of christians. We have no wish to see the number 
of christian denominations in our country diminished; for we re- 
gard each as a salutary check on all the others; we regard each 
as an additional security for the general doctrinal correctness, and 
the evangelical growth and enterprise, of all the rest. But when 
we see any one denomination, with its hands against every other, 
pursuing a policy fitted, in our judgment to jeopardize the interests 
of our common christianity, we cannot hold our peace, and we 
shall not. 

A few words more on this painful topic, and we have done. In 
our number for September last, we gave a brief exposition of the 
ecclesiastical system of the methodist episcopal church. We 
deemed it proper to inform the public what sort of a system me- 
thodists propose to establish in the place of those institutions, plant- 
ed by our fathers, which have made New-England what it is, and 
which they are so busily working to undermine and subvert. We 
presented the outline of that system, drawn from methodist author- 
ities alone. ‘The spirit in which it was founded, we illustrated by 
quoting the very words of its founder. We stated that the system 
was throughout a system of power on the one hand, and of obedi- 
ence on the other ; carried to the utmost reach which the spirit of 
our civil institutions, and the spirit of our people, will allow. We 
stated that the power is placed in the hands of the clergy, and 
guarded there by évery security which the nature of the case ad- 
mits ; while the laity have only to obey. We showed that the 
entire “temporal economy” of methodism is calculated to render 
the ministry as independent of the people as possible. Some of 
our readers know with how much violence we have been assailed 
for so doing ; others can see for themselves by consulting the peri- 
odical cited in our margin.*—But how have these statements of 
ours been met?—The abuse which has been so copiously employed 
by way of answer, we shal] not stoop tonotice. The quibbles and eva- 
sions, worthy of some veteran special pleader, by which the writers 
alluded to, attempt to divert attention and to seem to argue, we 
shall expose—if at all—on some other occasion. With all their 





* Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review for January 1830. 
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violence, and with all their attempts at evasion, they have not 
ventured to deny one of our material positions. ‘They complain 
of our description ; and yet with the same breath, they defend the 
very system which we have described. Let our readers take 
the Book of Discipline, and our article, and theirs; and judge for 
themselves. 





aed 





Art. 1X.—Review or Sir Humpury Davy’s Saumonia. 


Sulmonia: or Days of Fly Fishing. In a series of conversations. With 
some account of the habits of fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. By an 
AnGcter. London: John Murray. 1828. pp. 273, 12mo. 

Ir may appear singular to our readers, that we should intro- 
duce to their notice a work, which, from its title, appears so incon- 
gruous to our pursuits. We have felt, however, an unusual degree 
of interest in the perusal of this little book ; not indeed from any 
desire to learn the art of which it treats, but because it contains 
nearly all that we have been able to gather, respecting the moral 
and religious views of one of the most celebrated men of our time, 
Sir Humphry Davy ;—bearing, indeed, the last impress of that 
illustrious mind, which has stamped its image so indelibly upon the 
age in which we live. 

“These pages (as the preface tells us,) formed the occupation 
of the author, during many months of severe and dangerous illness, 
when he was wholly incapable of attending to more useful studies, 
or of following more serious pursuits. They constituted his 
amusement in many hours which otherwise would have been un- 
occupied and tedious; and the conversational manner and discur- 
sive style, were chosen as best suited to the state of health of the 
author, who was incapable of considerable efforts and long con- 
tinued attention.” 


Novelists tell us that their story is only a convenient method of 


representing the manners of the age, which it is their main purpose 
to exhibit. In like manner, we conceive that Sir Humphry Davy 
selected this theme, and laid his plot as he did, because he thus 
found a convenient way of withdrawing his mind from preying on 
itself, under the pressure of long confinement from pain and sick- 
ness; and of carrying it abroad into “ the varied field of nature,” 
in which it was so eminently fitted to expatiate with profit and de- 
light. ) 

It was evidently a leading object with the author, to draw the 
picture of a wise man in his amusements; and he accordingly re- 
presents these seasons of amusement, as only occasional and tem- 
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porary ; such as were demanded by severe application to business, 
and adapted to refresh the mind, and prepare it for more important 
duties. ‘The philosopher moreover, although he here wanders off 
in a short excursion into the territories of the sportsman, is repre- 
sented as still carrying with him a mind deeply imbued with the 
love of nature, ever drawing on its stores of various knowledge, 
and refined by habitual intercourse with the most cultivated so- 
ciety ; and, instead of the barren or frivolous objects which en- 
gage the attention of the mere sportsman, the charms of the land- 
scape—the variety and beauty of natural productions—the curious 
forms and habits*of‘bifds; ‘fishes, and insects—the great phenome- 
na of nature—and, in the intervals of refreshment or repose, va- 
rious topics of morals and religion, constitute, alternately, the 
subjects of entertainment. 

hen an individual occupies so large a space in the public eye, 
as Sir Humphry Davy has done for the last thirty years, (and we 
are inclined to think that he attained a higher degree of popularity, 
than was ever before enjoyed by any man of science among his 
cotemporaries,) we are eager to learn whether, like Boyle, and 
Newton, and Pascal, he lent his authority to the cause of virtue 
and religion ; or whether, like too many men of science of equal 
renown, whose names we forbear to mention, he employed his vast 
influence to corrupt the hearts of those, whose understandings he 
contributed to enrich and ennoble. When, moreover, a mind ex- 
hibits such superior energies in this incipient stage of its existence, 
we cannot feel indifferent to its own ultimate destiny. We can 
hardly forbear asking, what grounds we have to hope, that one 
who, while on earth, has so assiduously and so successfully studied 
the works of God, and, with such sagacity developed the secret 
laws by which he governs the material world, will rise to brighter 
discoveries in heaven, and bear a superior part in the praises of 
Him whose “ lowest works,” where he is but “ dimly seen,” have 
excited in his breast such passionate admiration. Gratitude would 
even prompt us to desire, that one who has contributed so much, 
as Sir Humphry Davy is acknowledged to have done, to the hap- 
piness of his race, should receive a nobler reward, than the fleet- 
ing honors of this world can afford. 

It is probably known to our readers, that Sir Humphry Da- 
vy died at Geneva on the 28th of May last. Supposing that 
many who have not access to the scientific journals which contain 
memoirs of his life, will feel interested to learn some particulars of 
the private history of this justly celebrated individual, we shall pre- 
face our remarks upon the work under review, with a brief sketch 
of the author. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born at Penzance in Cornwall, December 
17,1779. His family was respectable in rank, but not affluent in 
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fortune ; and young Davy whohad little orno inheritance in prospect, 
early felt the useful stimulus of the fact, that his success in the world, 
depended, under Providence, upon the efforts of his own genius. 
He did not receive a regular academic education, but enjoyed, 
during his childhood, such literary advantages only as were afford- 
ed by the grammar schools of Penzance and Truro. Here, how- 
ever, he gave decided indications of genius, and was always consi- 
dered as a remarkable boy ; and it is said, that many of the natives 
of Penzance still remember his poems written at the early age of 
nine years. At fifteen, he placed himself with an eminent surgeon 
of his native town, with the view of preparing for the medical 
school at Edinburgh. He shortly evinced the superiority of his 
mind, in the broad basis which, of his own accord, he laid down 
for a medical education. Though precluded from the advantages 
of a university course, yet, at this early age, he had the sagacity to 
perceive the necessity of laying the foundation of such a medical 
education as that to which he aspired, deep in the sciences. B 
his eighteenth year, we are told, he had acquired the rudiments of 
botany, anatomy, and phy siology, the simpler mathematics, meta- 
physics, natural philosophy, and chimistry. ‘This happened to be 
the era of the most distinguished discoveries in pneumatic chimis- 
try ; and an original and inventive genius like Davy’ s, would find 
here a most attractive field for the exercise of its powers, while 
the applause and distinction that were awarded to the chimical dis- 
coveries of Scheele, and Priestley, and Lavoisier, would natu- 
rally arrest so aspiring an ambition. In March, 1798, he commen- 
ced his chimical studies, with all the enthusiasm of youthfal genius. 
He at once became an original experimenter. By a chimical 
examination of sea weed, he proved that this vegetable exerts the 
same agencies on air contained in sea water, that land ve- 
getables exert on atmospheric air. ‘These researches were pub- 
lished, and they immediately introduced young Davy te the notice 
of the scientific world. About the same time, an eminent English 
physician, Dr. Beddoes, had set on foot the project of a pneu- 
matic institution at Bristol, for the purpose of performing extensive 
experiments on the healing powers, which were supposed to reside 
in some of the newly discovered gases. Davy, then in his nine- 
teenth year, engaged with the Doctor to superintend the new in- 
stitution, on condition of having the entire management of it. 
Here his industry was almost unexampled; and it was here, within 
a period of less than two years, and while under twenty years of 
age, that he performed those daring experiments on the respiration 
of the gases, and made those discoveries respecting the effects of 
the nitrous oxyd, or “ exhilirating gas,” on the animal system, 
which are still read or heard with astonishment, by every student 
of chimistry. 
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Enthusiastic expectations were at this time cherished respecting 
the aid which the arts were to derive from the science of chimistry, 
as well as from several other kindred branches of natural seience. 
With such views, an institution was formed in London, called the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, planned by our countryman 
Count Rumford, and encouraged by the most munificent patron- 
age, for the purpose not only of promoting the researches of sci- 
ence, but also of reducing its results to practice, and diffusing the 
knowledge of them throughout society. To the chimical chair in 
this institution, Mr. Davy was transferred, through the particular 
agency of Count Rumford; whose penetration discerned in the 
** Researches on Nitrous Oxyd,” which our young chimist had 
just published, that union of the philosopher with the man of busi- 
ness, which qualified him peculiarly for such a station. Davy oc- 
cupied the place of lecturer to the Royal Institution for nearly 
twelve years ; and it was here, within this comparatively short pe- 
riod, and before he had reached the prime of manhood, that nearly 
all his great chimical labors were performed. We have not room 
to exhibit a full analysis of these labors, but for such an analysis 
we beg leave to refer our readers to a contemporary journal.* 
The difficulty and magnitude of these labors, none but chimists 
can fully appreciate. ‘They evinced a profound knowledge of the 
science, and pre-eminent skill in the art of chimistry, especially in 
the intricate department of analysis. ‘They were directed to the 
profoundest inquiries in chimical philosophy ; they also extended 
their results to the improvement of a great number of the arts of 
common life; they developed new principles and laws of nature, 
and put into the hands of other inquirers new means and instru- 
ments of research. Rarely have we seen blended in the same 
individual, m so high a degree, originality to invent, common sense 
to apply, and ability toteach. Davy had only reached the mature 
period of youth, when he had attained to a height of worldly 
honors to which few of our race, and still fewer of the votaries of 
science, have ever risen. Successful in all his great undertak- 
ings, fortunate in his discoveries, and triumphant in the contro- 
versies he had maintained on several of the leading doctrines of 
chimical philosophy, with some of the most distinguished men of 
the age, he was complimented with the highest literary rewards in 
various parts of the world, and distinguished by his sovereign with 
the honors of knighthood. Having, about the same time, become 
by marriage the possessor of an ample fortune, he withdrew from 
the professorship of chimistry at the Royal Institution, and no 
longer exercised, professedly, the vocation of a chimist. Still, 





* See American Journal of Science for Jan. 1830, 
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whenever any thing new in that science was announced, he return- 
ed to the laboratory, and renewed his researches with his wonted 
assiduity: so that, in relation to every new discovery, his authority 
continued to be predominant in the schools of chimistry. 

After entering upon this life of learned leisure, the publication 
of his works first employed his attention, and by his “ Elements 
of Chimical Philosophy,” his “Lectures on Agricultural Chim- 
istry,” and a series of papers inserted in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, he continued, to the end of his life, to send forth from his 
retirement, proofs of vigorous habits of industry, and unabated en- 
ergies of mind, notwithstanding the temptations incident to a state 
of ease and affluence. He traveled much on the continent, and 
seemed to be allured to the south of Europe, not more by its 
sunny climate, than by the remains of ancient art with which it is 
stored, and by its fine natural scenery. The remnants of ancient 
paintings at Rome and Pompeii; the manuscripts dug from the 
ruins of Herculaneum ; and the volcano of Vesuvius, severally af- 
forded objects for scientific research, from each of which he 
gathered something to enrich the transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

But the most important fruit of this period of his life, was the 
invention of the Miner’s Safety Lamp. ‘This instrument affords 
an effectual security against the danger of explosion in coal mines, 
—an evil to which all the collieries of England were subject, and 
which, by the sudden and awful destruction of a great number of 
lives almost every year, had spread alarm and consternation 
among all the coal districts of that country. Various attempts had 
been made to devise a method of lighting the coal mines, without 
involving the danger of explosion; but they had all proved una- 
vailing, until the invention of the safety lamp of Davy, in 1815. 
The philanthropist and the philosopher have vied with each other, 
in admiring this invention—the one for the lives it has preserved, 
and the peace of mind it has restored to a great number of fami- 
lies, who were before constantly tortured with apprehension ; and 
the other for the philosophical beauty of the process which led to 
the invention. Probably the records of science afford no other ex- 
ample of an important invention, so purely philosophical as this ; 
for here the inventor began, not with constructing a lamp, but with 
inquiries into the nature of the agent which he had to control, 
namely, the explosive gaseous mixture of the coal mine. He began 
with inquiring what is the nature of flame—and in studying its 
properties, he was conducted, step by step, to a method of making 
a lamp burn freely, and give its light to the miner, in a mixture as 
explosive as gun-powder, without the smallest danger of explosion. 

Several reasons have occurred to us, why Sir Humphry Davy 
enjoyed so extensive a popularity among his cotemporaries, while 
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in many other instances, as in the case of Galileo, and to some ex- 
tent in that of Newton, the highest scientific merit has been repaid 
to the living by hostility or neglect, and its honors have been left to 
be awarded by succeeding ages. ‘The different treatment which 
Davy received, proves the superiority of the age in which he lived, 
over those agesin which the lights of science shone with solitary splen- 
dor, in a night of general darkness. Science and art have never 
felt their alliance so strongly, as since the rise of modern chimistry. 
Indeed, through all antiquity, down to the time of Lord Bacon, it 
was hardly surmised that any relation existed between them. Eu- 
clid, it is probable, had not the smallest conception of the practical 
purposes to which the principles of his geometry would be applied 
in after ages, such as measuring land and navigating a ship; nor 
did any of the ancient mathematicians or philosophers cultivate 
science with the least reference to the improvement of the arts. 
Hence there was no bond of union, or feeling of reciprocity, be- 
tween the man of science and the laborer or artisan; but disdain 
and aversion existed on the one side, and stupid admiration on the 
other. The philosophy of Lord Bacon, by pointing out this great 
truth, that what ts a principle in scence, is a rule in art, laid the 
foundation for that acknowledged dependence which is now seen 
to subsist between the sciences and the arts, and prepared the way 
for the retired philosopher to be hailed as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of his race. Few men of science have ever sought more 
ardently, or more successfully, to make the truths whieh they ac- 
quired or discovered useful to their fellow men, than Sir Humphry 
Davy. In the zenith of the popularity, which he acquired in con- 
sequence of his discoveries in galvanism, he betook himself with 
the greatest assiduity to experiments in the farm yard, with the 
view of making the science of chimistry subservient to the im- 
provement of husbandry. In the funeral train, therefore, among 
the numerous orders of society who assembled to pay the last hon- 
ors to his remains, we are not surprised to find the various artisans 
of the city of Geneva. 

We learn that the health of Sir Humphry had begun to decline 
as early as the year 1827, and that he had afterwards led the life 
of an invalid. In 1828, he resorted to Rome for the benefit of his 
health ; but during the ensuing winter, paralytic symptoms warned 
his friends of his danger. The family party set out for Geneva, 
at which place they had scarcely arrived, when an apoplexy sud- 
denly terminated the life of this illustrious philosopher, at the age 
of fifty and a half years. 

During this season of declining health, his active mind sought, by 
imaginary excursions in the prosecution of a favorite amusement, 
to relieve the tedious hours of confinement. This, as we have be- 
fore intimated, was the origin of the little work before us. It is 
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written in the form of a dialogue, professedly reporting the conver- 
sations of a party of English gentlemen, engaged in the amuse- 
ment of angling on eight different days. The style is light and 
agreeable, though sometimes exuberant. 


The characters chosen to support these conversations, are—Hattevs, 
who is supposed to be an accomplished fly-fisher; OrnitHer, who is to be 
regarded as a gentleman generally fond of the sports of the field, though 
not a finished master of the art of angling; Poreres, who is to be consid- 
ered as an enthusiastic lover of nature, and partially acquainted with the 
mysteries of fly-fishing; and Pxysicus, who is described as uninitiated as 
an angler, but asa person fond of inquiries in natural history and philo- 
sophy. 


It was evidently the object of our author, to carry abroad into 
nature a party so composed, as to unite different tastes and powers 
of observation, who should view her works in various different 
lights. Thus Potetes is fitted, both by genius and education, to re- 
mark and describe the charms of the landscape, and all that is 
beautiful in natural productions. Physicus is a philosopher of the 
graver cast, whose enjoyments are more exclusively intellectual ; 
who would almost overlook the external beauties of natural objects, 
and natural phenomena, in his zeal to penetrate into the reasons of 
things, and reduce every particular observation under some general 
law. Halteus unites the properties of both; blending a warm ima- 
gination with a mind highly philosophical, and enjoying, in full and 
equal measure, the perception of the sublime and beautiful in na- 
ture, and the study of her productions and phenomena. Ornither 
acts a subordinate part, being introduced for the purpose of sup- 
plying to the party, information respecting various objects in natural 
history, which happened to excite their curiosity. Sir Humphry 
Davy was remarkable for versatility of talent, and formed, himself, 
a striking example of the union of a poetical fancy with a profound 
intellect; and hence he enjoyed the twofold capacity of deriving 
exquisite happiness from the slow and laborious researches of the 
understanding, and from the suc'den and vivid pictures presented to 
the imagination. And, althoug': he has intimated that the charac- 
ter of Halieus is designed to represent “a most estimable physi- 
cian, ardently beloved by his friends, and esteemed and venerated 
by the public,” yet we cannoi but recognise in this character a 
portrait of the author himself. 

A party thus constituted,—comprising the enthusiastic admirer 
of nature, the learned naturalist, and the profound philosopher, all 
men of amiable dispositions and cultivated manners,—would con- 
tain fine materials tor rendering such excursions into nature profit- 
able and delightful; and accordingly, we find them at one time, 
participating in the ecstacy of Poietes in viewing the landscape, at 
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another, listening to the instructive lessons of Halieus upon the 
curious habits of fishes or insects, or to his interesting remarks 
upon natural phenomena, which he had accurately observed ; 
while, at another, Ornither and Physicus come in from the two 
extremes, and all mingle over the table, in the intervals of rest, in 
intelligent and animated discussion, upon subjects of natural his- 
tory, manners, morals, or religion. 

The work opens with a discussion, at the breakfast table, between 


Halieus and Physicus, intended as an apology for the practice of 
this amusement. 


Phys.—Halieus, I dare say you know where this excellent trout was 
caught: I never ate a better fish of the kind. 

Hal.—I ought to know, as it was this morning in the waters of the 
Wandle, not ten miles from the place where we sit; and it was through 
my means that you see it at table. 

Phys.—Of your own catching? 

Hal.—Yes, with the artificial fly. 

Phys.—I admire the fish, but I cannot admire the art by which it was 
taken; andI wonder how a man of your active mind and enthusiastic char- 
acter, can enjoy what appears to me a stupid and melancholy occu- 
pation. 

Hal.—I might as well wonder in my turn, that a man of your discur- 
sive imagination, and disposition to contemplation, should not admire this 
occupation, and that you should venture to call it either stupid or me- 
lancholy. 

Phys.—I have at least the authority of a great moralist, Johnson, for 
its folly.* 

Hal.—I will allow no man, however great a philosopher or moralist, 
to abuse an occupation he has not tried; and as well as I remember, this 
same illustrious person praised the buok and the character of the great pa- 
triarch of anglers, Isaac Walton. 

Phys.—There is another celebrated man, however, who has abused this 
vour patriarch, Lord Byron, and that in terms not very qualified. He 
calls him, as well as I can recollect, “a quaint old cruel coxcomb.” I 
must say, a practice of this great fisherman, where he recommends you to 
pass the hook through the body of a frog with care, as though you loved 
him, in order to keep him alive longer, cannot but be considered as cruel. 


Halieus adduces the authority of several other poets in his fa- 
vor, to which Physicus replies— 


Phys.--I am satisfied with your poetical authorities. 

Hal.—Nay, I can find authorities of all kinds, statesmen, heroes, and 
philosophers; [ can go back to Trajan, who was fond of angling. Nelson 
was a good ily-fisher, and as a proof of his passion for it, continued the 
pursuit even with his left hand. Dr. Paley was ardently attached to this 
amusement; se much so, that when the Bishop of Durham inquired of 








* Johuson’s definition of Anging—*“ an amusement with a stick anda string; 
a worm at one end and a fool at the other.” 
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him, when one of his most important works would be finished, he said, 
with great simplicity, and good humor, “ My Lord, I shall work steadily 
at it when the tiy-fishing season is over.” 

Phys.—lI do not find much difficulty in understanding why warriors, and 
even statesmen, fishers of men, many of whom I have known particularly 
fond of hunting and shooting, should likewise be attached to angling; but 
I own, I am at a loss to find reasons for a love of this pursuit amongst phi- 
losophers and poets. 

Hal.—The search after food is an instinct belonging to our natures; 
and from the savage in his rudest and most primitive state, who destroys a 
piece of game or a fish, witha club or spear, to man in the most cultivated 
state of society, who employs artifice, machinery, and the resources of va- 
rious other animals, to secure his object, the origin of the pleasure is simi- 
lar, and its object the same: but that kind of it requiring most art may be 
said to characterize man 1n his highest or intellectual state: and the fisher 
for salmon and trout with the fly, employs not only machinery to assist his 
physical powers, but applies sagacity to conquer difficulties; and the pleas- 
ure derived from ingenious resources and devices, as well as from active 
pursuit, belongs to this amusement. Then, as to its philosophical tenden- 
cy, it is a pursuit of moral discipline, requiring patience, forbearance, and 
command oftemper. As connected with natural science, it may be yaunt- 
ed, as demanding a knowledge of the habits of a considerable tribe of cre- 
ated beings—fishes, and the animals they prey upon, and an acquaintance 
with the signs and tokens of the weather and its changes, the nature of 
waters, and of the atmosphere. As to its poetical relations, it carries us 
into the most wild and beautiful scenery of nature; amongst the mountain 
lakes, and the clear and lovely streams that gush from the higher ranges 
of elevated hills, or make their way through the cavities of calcareous stra- 
ta. How delightful in the early spring, after the dull and tedious time of 

winter, when the frosts disappear, and the sunshine warms the earth and 
waters, to wander forth by some clear stream, to see the leaf bursting 
from the purple bud, to scent the odors of the bank perfumed by the vio- 
let, and enameled, as it were, with the primrose and the daisy; to wander 
upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose bright blossoms are 
filled with the music of the bee; and on the surface of the waters, to view 
the gaudy flies sparkling like animated gems in the sun-beams, whilst the 
bright and beautiful trout is watching them from below; to hear the twit- 
tering of the water birds, who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide 
themselves beneath the flowers and leaves of the water-lily; and as the 
season advances, to find all those objects changed for others of the same 
kind, but better and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend as it 
were for the gaudy May fly, and till in pursuing your amusement in the 
calm and balmy evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful 
thrush and melodious nightingale, performing the offices of paternal leve. 
in thickets ornamented with the rose and wood-bine. 


Although this passage contains some striking beauties, yet it 
must be acknowledged to be, to our younger readers, an unsafe 
model, on account of some redundance of epithets and exube- 
rané@-ef.imagery. Our particular object in quoting it at length, is 
to exemplify the views of our author with regard to the numerous 
sources of interest and enjoyment, which a mind endowed with 
superior powers, and enriched and refined by cultivation, would 
find in its excursions into nature, beyond those which are discover- 
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ed by the mere sportsman. We shall not pursue the argument 
farther, but only add that Physicus was prevailed on “to spend 
one May day in this idle occupation.” 

Poietes, in conformity with the character which he repre- 
sents, frequently expatiates with much feeling on the beauties of 
nature. In this spirit, at the mention of a river, he pursues the 
familiar analogy between a river and human life, and amplifies the 
idea in a beautiful manner. 


Hal.—We will endeavor to secure a fine day; two hours in a light car- 
riage with good horses, will carry us to our ground; and I think I can 
promise you green meadows, shady trees, the song of the nightingale, and 
a full clear river. 

Poiet.—This last is, in my opinion, the most poetical object in nature. 
Pliny has, as well as I recollect, compared a river to human life. I have 
never read the passage in his works, but I have been a hundred times 
struck with the analogy, particularly amidst mountain scenery. The river, 
small and clear ia its origin, gushes forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, 
and wantons and meanders through a wild and picturesque country, nour- 
ishing only the uncultivated tree or flower by its dew or spray. In this, 
its state of infancy and youth, it may be compared to the human mind, in 
which fancy and strength ofimagination are predominant—it is more beau- 
tiful than useful. When the different rills or torrents join, and descend 
into the plain, it becomes slow and stately in its motions; it is applied to 
move machinery. to irrigate meadows, and to bear upon its bosom the 
stately harge; in this mature state it is deep, strong, and useful. As it 
flows on towards the sea, it loses its force and its motion; and at last, as it 
were, becomes lost and mingled with the mighty abyss of waters. 


Halieus, in a more philosophical strain, proceeds : 


Hal.—One might pursue the metaphor still farther, and say, that in its 
origin—its thundering and foam, when it carries down clay from the bank, 
and becomes impure, it resembles the youthful mind, affected by dangerous 
passions. And the influence of a lake, in calming and clearing the turbid 
water, may be compared to the effect of reason in more mature life, when 
the calm, deep, cool and unimpassioned mind is freed from its fever, its 
troubles, bubbles, noise, and foam. And, above all, the sources of a river, 
—-which may be considered as belonging to the atmosphere,—and its ter- 
mination in the ocean, may be regarded as imaging the divine origin of the 
human mind, and its being ultimately returned to, and lost in, the Infinite 
and Eternal Intelligence from which it originally sprung. 


It is not very clear what is meant by the concluding sentiment. 
Were it not for other passages in this work, in which the author’s 
belief in the distinct, individual existence of man in another world 
is clearly indicated, we might construe this passage as savoring of 
infidelity. An allusion to the same subject occurs afterwards, 
when the party have been listening to an interesting account from 
Halieus, of the insect tribes. 


Poiet. —Even in a moral point of view, I think the analogies derived 
from the transformation of insects, admit of some beautiful applications, 
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which have not been neglected by pious entomologists. The three states 
of the caterpillar, larva, and butterfly, have, since the time of the Greek 
poets, been applied to typify the human being—its terrestrial form, appa- 
rent death, and ultimate celestial destination; and it seems more extraor- 
dinary, that a sordid and crawling worm should become a beautiful and 
active fly—that an inhabitant of the dark and fetid dunghill, should in an 
instant entirely change its form, rise into the blue air, and enjoy the sun- 
beams,—than that a being, whose pursuits here have been after an 
undying name, and whose present happiness has been derived from the 
acquisition of intellectual power, and finite knowledge, should rise hereaf- 
ter into a state of being, where immortality is no longer a name, and as- 
cend to the Source of unbounded power and infinite wisdom. 


The following account of the swallow is highly characteristic of a 
lover of nature, and reminds us of Wilson’s Ornithology. 


Poiet.—I delight in this living landscape! The swAttow is one of my 
favorite birds, and a rival of the nightingale ; for he glads my sense of 
seeing, as much asthe other does my sense of hearing. He is the joyous 
prophet of the year—the harbinger of the best season: he lives a life of 
enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of nature: winter is unknown to 
him; and he leaves the green meadows of England in autumn, for the 
myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of Africa :—he has 
always objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. Even the beings se- 
lected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and transient. The ephemere 
are saved by his means from a slow and lingering death in the evening, 
and are killed in a moment, when they have known nothing of life but 
pleasure. He is the constant destroyer of insects,—the friend of man; 
and with the stork and the ibis, may be regarded as a sacred bird. His 
instinct, which gives him his appointed seasons, and which teaches him al- 
ways when and where to move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine 
Source; and he belongs to the Oracles of Nature, which speak the awfu! 
and intelligible language of a present Deity. 


We have conceded to this party, combining as it does the diffe- 
rent tastes and resources of the philosopher, the naturalist, and the 
poet, great advantages for deriving pleasure from the scenery, pro- 
ductions, and phenomena of nature. Still we think that a most 
important element of the character designed to be portrayed is left 
out, or at least admitted in small proportion. In order to derive 
the greatest possible happiness from the contemplation of nature; to 
the taste and enthusiasm of the poet, and the wisdom of the philo- 
sopher, must be added the devotional spirit of the christian. The 
susceptibility and refined taste of the poet, are essential to the full 
perception of natural beauty and sublimity ; but these emotions are 
transient, and soon leave the mind vacant, if it has not the power 
of extending its views into those ulterior inquiries, whic’ the spirit 
of the philosopher suggests. ‘The charms of the landse pe excite 
the imagination of the one with a sudden but momentary ecstacy ; 
the phenomena and laws of nature, feed the mind of th« other with 
more permanent delight. But after the transitory exciiement of a 
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poetical taste has passed away, and the calmer pleasures of philo- 
sophy have taken their turn, then the spirit of devotion remains, 
which knows no satiety, but swells with constantly increasing ado- 
ration at the wisdom of the Creator; and the longer it looks, the 
more it kindles with grateful admiration at the benevolence discern- 
ible in all his works. We do not hesitate therefore to assert, that 
the mere poet, or the mere philosopher, or even one who unites 
the spirit of both, and has nothing more, has never known.the full 
amonnt of enjoyment to be derived from the study and contempla- 
tion of nature ;—a superior class of pleasures lie beyond him, 
which it requires another sense to perceive. His emotions stop 
short of that climax which prompts to the exclamation, “*O Lord, 
our Lord! how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” ~The poet 
and naturalist can accompany our Savior in his admiration of the 
fowls of the air and of the lilies of the field, arrayed in a richer 
drapery than Solomon in all his glory ; but they cannot accompany 
him, as the christian can, in the more delightful and instructive ap- 
plication, nor awake from the transient ecstacy to which they have 
been suddenly raised in the admiration of vegetable beauty or ani- 
mal instinct, to a settled and joyful trust in him who thus feeds the 
ravens, and clothes the grass of the field. 


The soul that sees Him, or receives sublim’d 
New faculties, or learns at least t’ employ 
More worthily the pow’rs she own'd before, 
Discerns in all things, what with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance till then she overlook’d— 

A ray of heav’nly light, gilding all forms 
Terrestrial, in the vast and the minute; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 


We might appeal to examples of those who have contemplated 
nature with these threefold qualifications, and prove that they have 
enjoyed not only that vivid perception which is peculiar to a poeti- 
cal imagination, and that habitual delight which flows from the daily 
study and observation of the laws and phenomena of nature, but 
also, in addition to these two kinds of pleasures, they have experi- 
enced a third kind far more elevating and delightful than either, 
arising solely from the discoveries to which they were constantly 
admitted, of the boundless wisdom and benevolence of the Cre- 
ator.* 

Even Virgil recognizes the superiority, which, in the contempla- 








* See, for example, the letters of Legh Richmond, written from the vale 
of Keswick; and his description of the lakes ef Westmoreland. (Memoirs, 
pp. 152, 205.) 
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tion of nature, the man of philosophic mind enjoys over the mere 
admirer of the landscape; and finally, to complete the character 
best fitted for en oying such happiness, he adds a sense of the pre- 
sence of the sylvan deities. 


O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbr4 ! 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum, 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari ; 
Fortunatus et ille, Deos qui novit agrestes, 
Panaque, Sylvanumque senem, Nymphasque sorores. 


But to return to our party. ‘The success of one man above an- 
other in his undertakings, so far as depends on human agency, re- 
sults not from blind chance, but from the exercise of superior skill 
grafted on hidden knowledge. ‘This principle is finely illustrated 
in the following passage. Halieus had been absent from tl.> fish- 
ing ground, but suddenly makes his appearance, and inquires, 
‘¢ What sport ?” 


Poiet.—The fish are rising every where; but though we have been 
throwing over them with all our skill for a quarter of an hour, yet not a 
fish will take, and I am afraid we shall return to breakfast without our 

rey. 
. Hal.—I will try; but I shall go to the other side, where I see a very 
large fish rising. There, I have him at the very first throw. Land this 
fish, and put him into the well. Now I have another fish; and I have no 
doubt I could take half a dozen in this very place, where you have been so 
long fishing without success. 

bey, Pe must have a different fly; or have you some unguent or 
charm to tempt the fish? 

Hal.—No such thing. I fancy if you will give me your rod and fly, I 
will answer for it, I shall have the same success. I take your rod, Physi- 
cus.—And lo! I have a fish. 

Phys.—W hat can be the reason of this? It is perfectly inexplicable to 
me. Yet Poietes seems to throw as light as you do, and as well as he did 
yesterday. 

Hal.—I am surprised that you who are a philosopher, cannot discover 
the reason of this. Think a little. 

All.—We cannot. 

Hal.—As you are my scholars, I believe I must teach you. The sun is 
bright, and you have been, naturally enough, fishing with your backs to 
the sun, which, not being very high, has thrown the shadows of your rods 
and yourselves upon the water, and you have alarmed the fish whenever 
you have throwna fly. You see I have fished with my face towards the 
sun, and though inconvenienced by the light, bave not alarmed the fish. 
Follow my example, and you will soon have sport, as there is a breeze 
playing on the water. 


At the close of the next day, (which appears to have been Sat- 
Vor. I. { 
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urday,) our party take lodgings at an inn, where the following in- 
teresting conversation passes. 


Poiet.—Should it be a fine day to-morrow, I think we shall have good 
sport. The high tide will bring up fish, and the rain and wind of yester- 
day will have enlarged the river. 


Hal.—To-morrow we must not fish. It is the Lord’s day, and a day of 


rest. It ought likewise to be a day of worship and thanksgiving to the 
Great Cause of all the benefits and blessings we enjoy in this life, for which 
we can never sufficiently express our gratitude. 

Poiet.—I cannot sec what harm there can be in pursuing an amusement 
on a Sunday, which you yourself have called innocent, and which is apos- 
tolic; nor do I know a more appropriate way of returning thanks to the 
Almighty Cause of all being, than in examining and wondering at his 
works in that great temple of nature, whose canopy is the sky; and when 
all the beings and elements around us are, as it were, proclaiming the 
power and wisdom of Deity. 

Hal.—I cannot see how the exercise of fishing can add to your devoe 
tional feelings; but independent of this, you employ a servant to carry 
your net and gaff, and he, at least, has a right to rest on this one day. But 
even if you could perfectly satisfy yourself as to the abstracted correctness 
of the practice, the habits of the country in which we now are, form an 
insurmountable obstacle to the pursuit of the amusement. 

Poiet.—I give up the point: I make it a rule never to shock the preju- 
dices of any person, even when they appear to me ridiculous........... The 
protestants of this country consider the catholics bigots, because they 
enjoin to themselves, and perform certain penances for their sins; and 
surely the catholics may see a little more like that spirit in the interference 
of the Scotch in innocent amusements, on a day celebrated as a festive 
day, that on which our Savior ruse into immortal life, and secured the 
everlasting hopes of the christian. I see no reason why this day should 
not be celebrated with singing, dancing, and triumphal processions, and 
all innocent signs of gladness and joy. I see no reason why it should be 
given up to severe and solitary prayers, or to solemn and dull walks; or 
why, as in Scotland, whistling even should be considered as a crime on 
Sunday, and humming a tune, however sacred, out of doors, as a reason 
for violent anger and persecution. 

Ha].—Zeal of every kind is sometimes troublesome, yet I generally sus- 
pect the persons who are very tolerant of scepticism. Those who firmly 
believe that a particular plan of conduct is essential to the eternal welfare 
of man, may be pardoned if they show even anger, if this conduct is not 
pursued. The severe observance of the sabbath is connected with the vi- 
tal creed of these rigid presbyterians; it is not therefore extraordinary that 
they should enforce it with a perseverance that goes beyond the bounds of 
good manners, and courtesy. They may quote the example of our Savior, 
who expelled the traders from the temple even by violence. 

Phys.—I envy no quality of mind or intellect in others; not genius, 
power, wit, or fancy; but it I could choose what would be most delightful, 
and I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to 
every other blessing; for it makes life a discipline of goodness—creates 
new hopes, when all earthly hopes vanish; and throws over the decay, the 
destruction ef existence, the most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even 
in death, and from corruption and decay, calls up beauty and divinity, and 
makes an instrument of torture and of shame the ladder of ascent to pa- 
ragise. 
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These were some of the last words of one who, as president of 
ihe Royal Society of London, had occupied the chair of Newton, 
and whose talents had received probably a more extensive homage 
than was ever paid to those of any man during his life time. How 
well the testimony accords with the declarations of the monarch of 
Israel! who, after having attained all that royal power, wealth, and 
magnificence could bestow, or wisdom could achieve, pronounced 
them vanity and vexation of spirit, and came to this conclusion of 
the whole matter : Fear God and keep his commandments—a pre- 
- which the humble peasant can obey as well as Sir Humphry 

avy. 








Arr. X.—Review or Dr. Tyier’s StrrRicTuREsS ON THE 


CHRISTIAN iat J 


Strictures on the Review of Dr. Spring's Dissertation on the Means of Rege- 
neration,in the Christian Spectator for 1829. By Benner Tyver, D. p. 
Pastor of the Second Congregational church in Portland, Me. Port- 
land: Shirley & Hyde. 1829. pp. 64. 


We regret that Dr. Tyler should have prepared an answer to 
our remarks on the means of regeneration, before we had brought 
them to a close. The true intent and limitations of any principle 
under discussion, are usually laid open with the greatest clearness 
in those concluding statements, which are designed to obviate ob- 
jections, and to present the subject in its practical results. Our 
readers will accordingly find, that most of the objections which 
Dr. Tyler has urged against our review, were met by anticipation 
in our closing number, and were shown to be founded in a miscon- 
ception of the principles which we maintain. Seven “ queries” 
particularly—intended to present in a single view, the “ legitimate 
consequences” of our system—to each of which Dr. Tyler seems 
to have supposed we must reply in the affirmative, were answered 
in direct terms, or by necessary implication, in the negative; and 
that in perfect accordance, as we hope to show, with the whole 
tenor of our preceding remarks. As to our real sentiments, there- 
fore, there was no longer any room for doubt. With these expla- 
nations in his hands, that Dr. T'yler should still go forward to 
publish his strictures in their original shape, and thus create in the 
minds of hundreds who will never see our review, the settled con- 
viction that we maintain opinions which we have unequivocally 
disclaimed; has excited in our minds, we acknowledge, no smal 
degree of surprise. His decision to go on under these circum- 
stances, it seems, was formed in haste, Had a longer period 
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been allowed him for consideration, we are sure he would have 
decided otherwise. His well known candor would have led him 
rather to reconsider the subject in all its bearings, than to add an 
“appendix” for the purpose of justifying a construction of our lan- 
guage, which, whether natural or not, we had explicitly declared 
to be contrary to our intention, and abhorrent to our feelings. 

Called upon unexpectedly to resume the discussion, under these 
circumstances, we enter upon it, in its present shape, with unmin- 
gled regret. Not that we suppose any of our readers will think 
we ought to remain silent, under the imputation of sentiments, 
which are diametrically opposed to our whole system of belief. 
But we lament the necessity of giving a personal or polemical as- 
pect to the discussions of the Christian Spectator. Nothing can 
be farther from our wishes or intentions, as to the character of this 
work. If we are forced to do so, in the present instance, we may 
say with the great orator of antiquity, in a similar case, “ he who has 
arraigned, us before.the tribunal of the public, is justly to be con- 
sidered as the’ cause?’ We enter upon our defense, however, with 
unaltered sentiments of kindness and respect for Dr. Tyler; and 
if we shall find occasion in the progress of these remarks, to turn 
back upon him the consequences of his own opinions, and to ex- 
amine into the consistency of his own statements, we are confident 
he will acquit us of acting from any other motive than that of es- 
tablishing the truth. 

In proceeding to an examination ef Dr. Tyler’s “ Strictures,”’ 
it will be proper briefly to state the leading principles of the Re- 
view, which has given rise to his remarks. ‘These may be redu- 
ced to three positions. 

I. That no acts performed under the influence of the selfish 
principle, can be properly considered as a “using of the means of 
regeneration.” 

II. That still, as the renewed soul is begotten “with the word 
of truth,” that truth must be perceived or used by the mind, as a 
means to the end in question, viz. to a change of spiritual affec- 
tions. 

Ill. That divine truth is never, in fact, thus used, by the sinner, 
until the identical moment when he submits to God—wbhen the 
selfish principle ceases to predominate in the soul, and when God 
is chosen as the supreme good, from that simple desire for 
happiness, which is inherent in the constitution of all percipi- 
ent beings. We added moreover, that we had no predilection 
for the phrase, “using the means of regeneration,” as applied to 
this perception of divine truth, in the act of turning to God. 
We used it because it was used in the essay, on which our 
remarks were founded—because it has been the customary 
language on this subject. We were anxious, not for words 
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but for things—to expose on the one hand the error of consider- 
ing the selfish strivings of the sinner, as a using of the means in 
question—and to show, on the other, that man is not passive in 
regeneration ; but that he makes the proper and only justifiable 
use of truth in the act of obeying it, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

To our first position, Dr. Tyler gives his unqualified assent; and 
unites with us in our opinion respecting ‘‘ some inadvertences” on 
this subject, which we pointed out in the essay of Dr. Spring. 

From our second position, he dissents in tne most absolute 
terms; and declares, “ that to represent sinners as using the means 
of regeneration, is an abuse of language—that it ought to be ban- 
ished from the pulpit, and expunged from the system of theology.”’ 
p- 7. With all Dr. Tyler’s anxiety respecting a departure from 
received opinions, it is not a little extraordinary that he should thus 
array himself, at the very outset, against the great body of ortho- 
dox divines in this country and in Europe. ‘Turn where we will, 
we find but one sentiment on this subject. Dr. Doddridge and 
Dr. Dwight, Dr. Griffin and Dr. Smalley, Dr. Strong and Dr. 
Spring, unite in maintaining that there are means of regeneration, 
and that sinners must use them in order to be saved. ‘To the ar- 
guments of the Christian Spectator on this point, Dr. Tyler has at- 


tempted no direct reply. He contents himself with one brief 


statement, which seems to have had, in his mind, the force of abso- 
lute. demonstration ; and his reasoning unquestionably, if there is 
no error in it, not only convicts us, but a great body of orthodox 
divines, of having remained to this hour in the most serious error 
on this subject. We shall therefore 

I. Examine the arguments by which Dr. Tyler endeavors to 
overthrow the generally received doctrine, that sinners use the 
means of regeneration. 


To my mind, (says Dr. Tyler,) it is plain, that if sinners use the means 
of regeneration, they must use them with a holy heart, or an unholy heart, 
or no heart at all; that is, with right motives, or wrong motives, or no mo- 
tive at all. Ifwith right motives, the change is already effected, and the 
end precedes the means~-If with wrong motives, their actions are sinful, 
and sin is the means of holiness—If with no motive at all, they act without 
any design, and cannot be using means for the accomplishment of an end. 
How then can this scheme be maintained, without first denying the entire 


depravity of the unrenewed heart, and thus striking at the foundation of 


the doctrines of grace? p. 8. 


Now we readily concede, that sinners never use the means of 
regeneration with a holy heart, nor with an unholy, or sinful heart. 
But does it therefore follow, that they never use them with any 
heart at all? What is that heart, with which God in his law re- 
quires sinners to love him? Surely, not a heart which is holy be- 
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fore they love him. Still less with a sinful heart; and yet he re- 
quires them to love him with some heart, even their heart. _ Is this 
‘no heart at all?” We think, on the contrary, it is a real heart; a 
heart with which sinners can love God, even without the grace of 
the Spirit, and certainly, with it. We venture to say, that this 
heart consists in those powers and properties of moral agency, 
which qualify its subject to exercise moral affections. With these 
powers or properties, sinners, we believe, may so use the truth of 
God, and the motives which it presents, that, through grace, the 
result shall be the exercise of holy affections—a holy heart; and 
that thus they do in fact ‘ purify their souls in obeying the truth, 
through the Spirit.” 

But the argument of Dr. Tyler may be thought more conclu- 
sive, when presented in the substituted phraseology, “with right 
motives, or wrong motives, or no motive at all.”” ‘The word mo- 
tive is here used in the sense of intention or design; for as Dr. 
Tyler says, “if with no motive at all, they act without design ; and 
cannot be using means for the accomplishment of an end.” Conce- 
ding then, that sinners cannot use the means of regeneration either 
with right or wrong motives, the question is, whether they cannot 
use them from an impulse of self-preservation—a simple de- 
sire for happiness, which is inherent in the constitution of every 
sentient being? This brings us at once to what we consider the turn- 
ing point in the present discussion ; viz. what is a free moral agent? 
What is he, aside from any choice, either right or wrong—what is 
he, considered abstractly from moral action? Is he not an agent, 
who can, i. e. who has natural ability so to use truth as to obey it? 
Buthow? Not with right or with wrong motives; i. e. not with good 
or with bad moral intention ; for this would imply moral action be- 
fore moral action. Can he choose “ with no motive at all?” This 
Dr. Tyler justly considers as impossible. _ It follows therefore, (for 
Dr. Tyler admits the sinner’s natural ability to do his duty,) that a 
moral agent can so use the truth as to obey it, with motives which 
are neither right nor wrong, i. e. from the simple impulse of his 
desire of good, or happiness. If it should be said that the sinner, 
though a free moral agent, is the subject of a moral inability ; then 
we ask, what is a moral inability? Is it an inability which involves 
the want of any one of the powers or properties of a moral agent? 
If so, then it is a natural inability, and the distinction between nat- 
ural and moral inability, is after all a distinction in words, and not 
in things. On the other hand, if a moral inability does not involve 
the want of any of the powers or properties of moral agency, then 
the sinner is, in respect to these powers, fully and perfectly able to 
perform his duty, or so to use the truth of God as to obey it. 

We say then, that Dr. Tyler’s argument subverts the laws of 
moral agency, and of course the foundation of human accountabil- 
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ity. Itrests ona triplet of physical impossibilities. The first is, that 
a sinner should use the means of regeneration, or conversion, with 
right i.e. holy motives ; which involves this impossibility, that a sinner 
should be holy before he is holy. This of course is a physical im- 
possibility. ‘The second is, that of using these means with sinful 
motives ; which involves another impossibility, viz. that abusing 
these means, should be using them; or as Dr. Tyler states it, that 
‘sin should be the means of holiness.”” This is also a physical 
impossibility. ‘The third is, that sinners should use these means 
with no motive at all; which is also a physical impossibility. Ac- 
cording to this argument, then, one of these impossible things must 
take place, or the sinner never can use the means of regeneration. 
It follows therefore, that there are three physical impossibilities, 
that he should ever so use divine truth, that it shall become, even 
through the Spirit, the means of holiness. 

But Dr. Tyler has furnished us with a farther argument on this 
point. He admits that regeneration (conversion) is “ the first 
moral act of the new-born soul,”—that “ it is an intelligent act, 
and consequently includes the perception of the intellect, as well 
as the act of the will or heart,’—that “there can be no volition 
without motive,”—*“ no act of choice without some object per- 
ceived by the mind.” Now we ask when the sinner first chooses 
God as his portion, whether his perception of the divine character 
is not some thought voluntarily bestowed on that object? We ask 
again, what this intelligent act is, if not a voluntary act, in which the 
mind considers and estimates the excellence or worth of some ob- 
ject as compared with other objects? We ask especially what a 
motive is, (which is thus pronounced necessary to volition,) if it 
does not involve the mind’s estimate or view of the object as dest- 
rable—as the greatest good? And now, as Dr. Tyler says these 
acts of intellect are necessary to “ the first moral act of the new- 
born soul, we ask, how they come to exist? Has their occurrence, 
to use his language, in reference to the same preliminary acts as 
described by us, “no cause ; is it an accident which may or may 
not happen, and which nevertheless must happen in regard to 
every one of the human race, before he can be regenerated ?’ 
p. 16. 

On this point Dr. Tyler will see, that he has the same questions 
to answer which he has urged upon us. Leet him say then, whence 
comes this act of the intellect, which is indispensable to “ the first 
moral act, of the new-born soul.” He will not say that it is un- 
caused or accidental. It is an intelligent act—a perception of the 
object as desirable. It must therefore be voluntary, and arise 
from the impulse of some motive or desire of the mind. What is 
that motive? Not holy, nor sinful; for this would imply moral 
action, before * the first moral act of the new-born soul.” Is there 
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‘no motive at all,” to this voluntary perception of an object ? 
“There can be no volition without a motive.” How then can 
Dr. Tyler, on his own principles, escape the conclusion which he 
condemns in us, that the soul in regeneration (conversion) per- 
ceives, estimates, or uses divine truth, under the impulse of an 
original principle of its being, which is neither good nor evil, and 
which is necessary to the existence of moral agency—viz. a simple 
desire of happiness ? 

‘“‘ There are means of regeneration,” says Dr. Tyler; and he ad- 
mits these means to be divine truth. p. 41. We ask then, ought sin- 
ners—are they under any moral obligation, so to use this truth, as 
to become holy by it, as the means of holiness? But they cannot 
do so according to Dr. ‘Tyler’s statement of the doctrine of total 
depravity : it is physically impossible. ‘They cannot do it either 
‘with right motives, or wrong motives, or no motive at all.” Can 
the sinner then be bound to do that which is physically impossible ? 
This Dr. Tyler denies. How then can he maintain that sinners 
are bound to make any use of the truths of the gospel, “ without 
first denying the entire depravity of the unrenewed heart, and thus 
striking at the foundation of the doctrines of grace?” If Dr. Ty- 
ler replies, that what he intends, is simply that sinners, never do in 
fact use these means of holiness, be it so. But how has he un- 
dertaken to prove this fact, in his triplet as quoted above? Plainly 
by showing it to be physically impossible that they ever should use 
these means. The doctrine of total depravity as maintained by 
Dr. Tyler, involves this impossibility. ‘The alternative then re- 
mains to him asa preacher of the gospel. He must either pro- 
claim that sinners are under a physical inability so to use the truths 
of God as to become holy, and must of course, release them from 
all obligation to do it, and justify their neglect and contempt of 
the heavenly message ; or he must on his principles, “deny the 
entire depravity of the unrenewed heart, and thus strike at the 
foundation of the doctrines of ¢ grace.’ 

Dr. Tyler says, ‘the sinner is able to do his duty.” p. 25. 
Now if Dr. Tyler will tell us how the sinner is able to do his duty, 
when as he maintains, he cannot do it from right motives, or wrong 
motives, or no motive at all, he will see the fallacy of his own 
reasoning. He will see that after all his admissions of the doc- 
trine of the natural ability of sinners, his own reasoning proceeds 
on the assumption of a natural inability ; and that what he calls a 
moral inability, is nothing diverse from a natural inability. For 
what is a natural inability, if that is pot, which involves three actu- 
ally existing physical! impossibilities? And what kind of depravity 
is that, which is created by such an inability as Dr. Tyler has de- 
scribed? [Is this the true doctrine of man’s total depravity, as 
revealed in the scriptures? 
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We only add on this part of the subject, that Dr. Tyler proves 
his own doctrine to be incorrect. He unites with us in saying that to 
suppose it necessary for sinners to use the means of regeneration, 
i. €. the truth, with sinful motives, involves the necessity of “ doing 
evil that good may come.” And yet, though he explodes the 
orthodox doctrine of using the means of regeneration, it will fol- 
low from his principles, that sinners must use the truth from 
selfish motives. For he says again and again, that all the acts of 
the sinner prior to the love of God are dictated by selfishness. 
Speaking of the sinner’s own happiness prior to a change of heart, 
he says, “ This fills his eye and engrosses all his thoughts and all 
his purposes. ‘To this he issupremely devoted. Consequently he 
is supremely selfish.” What language could more strongly aflirm 
that every thought and every purpose of the sinner before a change of 
heart, is selfish and of course sinful? But, says Dr. Tyler, “ motives 
presented to the mind are necessary to the exercise of holy aftec- 
tions’’—“ there can be no volition without motive.” He even says, 
that ‘‘the first moral act of the new-born soul—is an intelligent 
act, and consequently includes the perception of the intellect, as 
well as the act of the will or heart.” p. 13. He goes farther still, 
and speaks of the preference of the glory of God, as consequent on 
its appearing to the individual as the greater good. p. 59. If 
these things are so, then it is undeniable that this perception, or in- 
telligent act which is necessary to the first moral act of the new- 
born soul, is selfish and sinful; in other words, that sinful acts on 
the part of the sinner are necessary to the change in regeneration, 
and not only so, but are included in it; and, sinful as they are, 
constitute a part, even an essential part, of “the complex act.” 
How far is this from making sinful acts necessary to holiness, and 
of course the means of regeneration ? 

We would not intimate that Dr. Tyler actually embraces the 
conclusions to which his argument inevitably leads. We have 
dwelt upon them merely for the sake of showing, that there 
must be somewhere a fallacy in his reasoning. ‘That fallacy 
arises, we apprehend, from his principles of moral agency. 
He denies not only the fact, but the possibility of man’s ever 
acting under the impulse of a simple desire of happiness. For 
he maintains, that every motive must be either selfish or holy 
—either right or wrong. If this be true, it is intuitively cer- 
tain that no moral being can ever begin to act at all, or can 
ever produce a radical change in his own character, Whence, 
for example, arose the first moral act of Adam? By what im- 
pulse was he prompted to his first exercise of love toGod? Not 
by a holy motive or intention, for this supposes holiness before 
moral action. As it was impossible for him to act from ‘* no mo- 
tive at all,’’ it is intuitively certain, on Dr. ‘Tyler’s principles, that 
no such thing as moral action could ever begin to exist In man. 
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But supposing moral action to have commenced; how on Dr. Ty- 
ler’s principles was it possible for Adam radically to change his 
character, and to choose an object which God had inte: dicted ? 
Not from a sinful motive, for this supposes sin, before the first sin. 
Not frora “no motive at all.” On Dr. Tyler’s principles, ten, it 
was impossible, in the nature of things, for Adam to fall. And yet 
he did fall; and the scriptures show us that the motive, in this 
case, was a simple impulse of his nature, which was neither g 0d 
nor evil—that he became sinful by choosing to gratify that impulse 
in defiance of God’s commands. Now we agree with Dr. Tyler 
that when the moral character is once formed, either on the side of 
sin or holiness; then ail acts which take their rise from the pre- 
dominant principle of the soul, are either morally right or wrong, 
according to the principle from which they spring. And we think 
that Dr. Tyler, on more reflection, will agree with us, that the im- 
pulse or motive which leads to the commencement, or to a radi- 
eal change, of moral action, cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
of a moral character. It must be some simple desire implanted 
in our being, which makes the object chosen, appear desirable 
or good. Now we stated that in the radical change of giving the 
heart to God, this desire is the love of happiness—that up to the 
identical moment when the sinner submits to God, the mind had 
always been governed by selfishness; and that of course the 
only real using of the truth as a means of the change in question, 
was at the moment of that change. Such a use of truth, Dr. 'Ty- 
ler is himself compelled to admit, as we shall see hereafter. And 
this, as we expressly stated, is all that we meant by a using of the 
means in question. 

Il. Dr. Tyler next offers “ a few remarks for the purpose of cor- 
recting some errors in regard to the meaning and application of 
terms.” p. 10. 

1. ‘* Regeneration,” he says, “ denotes the act of God, and not 
the act of man; and to call the act of man regeneration, is a 
misapplication of terms.” pp. 11, 12. We employed the word 
regeneration, in accordance with Dr. Spring’s use of the term, 
in the essay on which our remarks were founded, to denote ‘a 
moral change in man, produced by the Holy Spirit.” Chr. Spect. 
for 1829, p. 19. ‘That this is a common use of the term, appears 
from Dr. Hopkins himself, who attempted to introduce the distinc- 
tion on which Dr. Tyler so much insists. “Regeneration and 
conversion are often used only as two words meaning the same 
thing; and it is certain that all that can properly be understood 
by them, is that change and renovation, which is expresse 
ture by being born again,” Syst. Vol. I. p. 530. Accordingly, 
his distinction which confines the term regeneration to “the act of 
God” has been adopted by very few writers. Dr. Dwight says. 
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of regeneration, ‘this change of heart is the commencement of ho- 
liness.” Dr. Griffin says, ‘‘ regeneration is nothing more nor less 
than the commencement of holiness in the soul.” Dr. Doddridge 
and Dr. Witherspoon in their treatises on regeneration, uniform- 
ly describe it as “a change of heart’? produced by the Holy 
Spirit. Similar examples might be adduced to any extent from 
Dr. Smalley, Dr. Strong, and a multitude of others. Indeed, we 
do not believe that any author can be found who uniformly restricts 
the upplication of this term to “the act of God.” When God is 
spoken of as the “author of regeneration,” for example, who ever 
meant to lay down the bald proposition, that God is the author of 
his own ‘ acts?” 

But says Dr. Tyler, “who would feel authorized to say, that 
the sinner regenerates himself?” We think, no one; and the 
reason is, not that the word is used to denote exclusively the act 
of God, but to denote a change in man under this peculiar relation, 
that it is “produced by the Holy Spirit.” The question is not 
whether the word ¢tncludes the act of God, but whether it excludes 
the act of man. Let any one ask himself, whether the phrase God 
regenerates a sinner, or the sinner is regenerated by the Spirit, 
does not assert the fact of a change in the sinner, as well as the 
fact of divine agency in its production. But says Dr. Tyler, “this 
use is not warranted by the scriptures ;” and he cites some pas- 
sages to prove it. Respecting the first of these passages, “* Of his 
own will begat he us with the word of truth,’—even Dr. Hopkins 
says, (and this shows that his definition was, in his own view, en- 
tirely arbitrary,) that “here in regeneration, he (St. James) in- 
cludes the effect wrought, or conversion, and does not mean only 
the act by which the effect is produced.”* Take any other of the 
texts cited by Dr. Tyler. ‘* Who were born (begotten) of God.” 
Does this describe the act of God, exclusively! Are men said to 
be begotten of God, and does the language express no change in 
them? But let Dr. Tyler decide the question. Ina comment on 
John iii. 5, from his own pen, it is written, “ Christ inculcated sxm- 
ply the necessity of a change of heart ;” and in another instance, 
the text is said ‘to denote the purifying effects of the Holy Spi- 
rit.” Nay, only a few sentences before his strong condemnation 
of our use of the term, Dr. Tyler himself describes regeneration 
in exactly the same manner. ‘ The question is, whether sinners, 
properly speaking, ever use the means of regeneration ; that is, 
whether any acts performed by the sinner antecedent to a change 
of heart, are means of effecting this change.” p. 8.¢ Such is 
Dr. Tyler’s own use of the word regeneration ; and it shows how 
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difficult it was to write five sentences, even to prove that regenera- 
tion denotes the act of God exclusively, without using it to include 
also, the effect of that act, viz. the change in man. 

But what advantage to Dr. Tyler’s view, is gained by confining 
the word regeneration exclusively to the act of God? He supposes it 
to “* go far towards deciding the question, whether sinners, properly 
speaking, ever use the means of regeneration.” He says, “ if the 
view which has now been taken, is correct, the question is reduced 
to this single point—whether there are conditions of regeneration, con- 
ditions with which unrenewed men may comply, and on compliance 
with which, we are warranted to assure them, God will renew their 
hearts.” p. 12. Here Dr. Tyler is misled, by overlooking the ob- 
vious distinction between using means, and complying with a condi- 
tion. Food is indispensable as a means to the continuance of hu- 
man life ; but who ever thought of considering the use of it, on the 
part of men, as a condition, “ on compliance with which, we are 
warranted to assure them that God will’ prolong their lives? 
Take the term regeneration then, in Dr. Tyler’s import, to denote 
“‘ the renewing act oi God;”’ and isthe question “reduced to this single 
point, whether there are conditions of regeneration?’ No. There 
may be acts requisite on the part of the sinner, without which, re- 
newing grace will never be exerted; and yet that grace may not 
be pledged to accompany those acts in any instance. It was thus 
we stated the case in our concluding number. We there dwelt at 
length on that most alarming fact to impenitent sinners, that the in- 


tervention of the Holy Spirit is in no instance pledged to any act of 


theirs—that there is at best only a bare “ peradventure” that “God 
will give them repentance.” Nor is this inconsistent with saying 
that sinners have something to do in order to be saved. 

2. Dr. Tyler proceeds to point out a second error in our ‘ use 
and application of terms.” ‘I am not satisfied,” he says, “ that 
there is ground for the distinction which he (the reviewer) 
makes between the popular and theological use of the term 
regeneration.”” p. 13. Qur distinction was founded on the com- 
plex nature of the moral act of loving God ;.and is briefly this : 
The word regeneration, in its more popular and comprehensive 
sense, includes the preliminary mental acts of the perception 
and comparison of the objects of affection, together with the final 
act of the will or heart: In its restricted sense, a frequent the- 
ological import, it denotes the act of the will or the heart, merely. 

This distinction does not * satisfy” Dr. Tyler. Why then did 
he not show that it is unauthorized, and groundless? Why, instead 
of telling us, that he is “ not satisfied with it,” and that he is far 
from believing that regeneration was ever used as it is by the re- 
viewer, ‘unless it be by those who deny the total depravity of the 
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heart,” did not Dr. Tyler meet our arguments on this poit, as 
these are founded on the usage of terms, the only criterion in such 
a case? But Dr. Tyler has stated one objection to this distinction. 


Every voluntary act necessarily implies intelligence. There can 
be no volition without motive; no act of choice without some object 
perceived by the mind; and to talk of volitions abstracted from intelli- 
gence, is as irrational, as it would be to talk of volitions in stones or in 
trees. There appears therefore to be no ground for the distinction made 
by the reviewer, between the popular and theelogical import of the term 
regeneration. p. 13. 


Dr. Tyler here admits, in the fullest manner, the comprehensive 
import of the term in question. He also states expressly else- 
where, that “love to God, repentance, etc., are complex acts of 
the mind.” p. 13. Our error, therefore, if there is one, must lie 
in supposing that theologians have ever considered them as simple 
acts—have ever restricted the term regeneration to a change in the 
will or affections, as distinguished from the attendant acts of the 
intellect. Now Dr. Griffin, in the very passage quoted by Dr. 
Tyler, says, “ holiness is a simple principle first introduced in re- 
generation.” Lect. p. 126. Dr. Strong says of regeneration, ‘the 
heart, or the will and affections, are the seat of this change.” Serm. 
vol.[.p.167. Love and hatred he makes simple acts of the will. “* Choo- 
sing a truth or object is loving it, rejecting is hating it.” vol. 1. p.103. 
Dr. Hopkins says, “It must also be observed and kept in mind, 
that sin, as does holiness, consists in the motions or exercises of the 
heart or will, and in NoTHING else.” Syst. vol. I. p. 344. Dr. Tyler 
himself says, “‘ If the sinner is able to do his duty, he is able immedi- 
ately to love God. But it is said, the act of giving the heart to 
God, is an intelligent act. Granted. So is every voluntary act. 
And has not the sinner sufficient knowledge to render him capable 
of loving God?” p. 26. Here it is obvious Dr. Tyler distinguish- 
es “the act of giving the heart to God, or ‘ loving God,’ from the 
knowledge which “renders him capable of loving God.” Does the 
phrase “ loving God,” or “the act of giving the heart to God,” de- 
note in such a case, ‘fa complex act;” or simply the act of the 
will or heart ? 

Dr. Tyler’s own “ Strictures,” therefore, furnish us with an ex- 
ample of the distinction which he condemns. When he speaks of 
love, as a “ complex act,” he uses the term love in its comprehen- 
sive sense. When he distinguishes it from ‘‘ knowledge,” he uses 
the term in its restricted, theological sense, to denote a simple act 
of the will or affections. Let him apply this distinction to the 
commencement of holiness in the soul, and he wil! have our dis- 
tinction between the comprehensive and restricted sense of regene- 
ration. 
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If any farther justification of this distinction were necessary, we 
might again appeal to scriptural authority. We will only refer to 
a passage already cited. ‘I thoughton my ways, and turned my 
feet to thy testimomes.” We ask if the act or acts of thought, are 
not here distinguished from the act of turning to the divine testi- 
monies? But says Dr. Tyler, a sinner “may think on his ways 
with self-loathing and godly sorrow.” Beit so. But can the sin- 
ner feel godly sorrow, ‘without fir st, in the order of nature, thinking 
on his ways? and is this thenking, the same thing with the feeling, 
which follows it? or are the two acts distinguished, in this language 
of the Psalmist? But “ this thoughtfulness,”’ says Dr. Tyler, “de- 
notes a right or wrong state of the heart.”” Of course the siuaner, 
in his first act of turning from his wicked ways, does it by thinking 
on them either with a right state of heart, which Dr. Tyler de- 
nies; or by thinking on them with a wrong state of heart, which 
he also denies; or by not thinking on them at all, which he also 
denies; or by thinking on them, as we affirm he does, under the 
simple impulse of a desire of happiness. Dr. Tyler can now tell 
us in which way this is done. At all events, we are fully justified, 
not only by the usage of Dr. Tyler himself, but by that of Dr. 
Hopkins, Dr. Strong, Dr. Griffin, and we might add Dr. Dwight, 
and many others, in ‘attaching a restricted sense to such'terms as 
love, faith, repentance, regeneration, etc., in addition to the com- 
prehensive one as given by Dr. Tyler. 

3. We now pass to consider a third charge of erroneous phraseolo- 
gy, viz. with respect to the term selfishness. ‘According to him,” (the 
reviewer,) says Dr. Tyler, “ selfishness consists in the active love 
of the world, or in preferring the world to God, as our portion or 
chief good. ‘This is the sense in which he invariably uses the 
term, throughout the discussion.” ‘ But,’ he adds, “ cannot self- 
ishness look beyond this world ? May not a person desire exemp- 
tion from future evil and the possession of future good, from selfish 
motives?” p. 14. ‘This statement respecting our use of the 
word in question, we are compelled to say, is not correct. In 
opening the discussion, we made a distinction between self-love and 
selfishness ; and with the formality of definition, described the lat- 
ter in the broadest terms, as being “the preference of some other 
object, to the general good.” p. 20. In this sense, therefore, we 
had a right to expect our readers to understand that term, “through- 
out the discussion.”” Having occasion to employ some single word 
to describe all the objects of selfish desire, we made use of the 
term “ world,” as the most general and appropriate. But, in doing 
this, we were careful to show that we used the term in its broad- 
est sense, to describe every object, which could come into 
competition with God. In a second description of selfishness, 
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we therefore said, “ the object of this principle or purpose is com- 
plex, comprizing all that we include under the term world 5 aLL 
that from which man is capable of deriving happiness, and which 
can come into competition, as an object of affection, with his Ma- 
ker.” p. 23. Certainly we had a right to expect our use of the 
i term “ world,” to be understood according to this our express de- 
E finition. It has the sanction of scriptural authority. ‘'To keep 
| 7 himself unspotted from the world,” is an apostle’s description of 

moral purity ; and Dr. Tyler himself tells us, that it is not “ this 

world” alone, which may furnish an occasion of sin.* Our Savior 
likewise, in describing the two great objects of supreme affection 
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: among men—the “two masters” which divide the hearts of our 
| whole race—represents them to be “God and Mammon ;” and 
who will charge him with an error in the use of terms, in thus ex- 
tending the word riches to embrace all the objects of selfish desire ? 
So far \ were we, indeed, from maintaining, as Dr. ‘Tyler represents 
us, that the sinner cannot desire exemption from future evil and the 
possession of future good, from selfish motives, that we expressly 
declared this to be a frequent fact. Speaking of men in certain 
circumstances, we said, ** With what fervor of supplication can the 
sinner now seek deliverance from the wrath to come! We have no 
doubt that such views and such desires have prompted many a sin- 
( ner, even with cries and tears, to adopt what he regards as the ne- 
cessary means of averting a doom, so dreadful as that which awaits 
him.” p. 29. Of these desires we added, “ they are as selfish as 
any the human heart can harbor.” And yet Dr. ‘Tyler represents 
us as “ invariably” giving to the term selfishness a restricted signi- 
fication ; when in fact it appears from our repeated definitions, and 
express assertions, that we never used it in that sense at all. It 
would be mere affectation for us to say, that we do not suspect Dr. 
Tyler of designing to misstate our language. But such an error, 
under such circumstances, may serve perhaps to show, that, if he 
misconceives and misrepresents our reasoning, on subjects of far 
greater moment, the fault does not lie wholly on our side. 

III. We come now to the turning point of the whole discussion ; we 
mean the distinction between self-love and selfishness. On the au- 
thority of Dugald Stewart, we used the term self-love, to denote 
the simple desire of happiness. In this sense it is employed by 
Dr. Griffin, and many other divines. “ Mere self-love is only the 
love of happiness, and aversion to misery ; and so far from being 
sinful, is an essential attribute of a rational wid even a sensitive na- 
ture.”+ This feeling we represented as lying at the foundation of 
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* Other instances may be sya in James iv. 4, 1 John xi, 15—17. 
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every motive ; as “the primary cause or reason of all acts of pre- 
ference or choice, which fix supremely on any object.” On the 
ground of this statement, Dr. Tyler represents us as maintaining, 
that ‘ self-love, or the desire of one’s happiness, is the controlling 
principle, by which every moral being is influenced.” p. 19. Now 
we expressly guarded against any such construction of our language. 
We went on to say, that whenever we fix on the object “ self-love 
primarily prompts to the choice, Not determines it.” p. 22. Could 
any language more strongly affirm, that it is not a controlling prin- 
ciple? Dr. Tyler represents us as teaching that self-love is a moral 
affection. Now we explicitly declared, that every thing of a moral 
nature lies in the will; and that self-love “ exists prior to the act 
of the will, by which (act) we fix our affections on any object as 
our chief good.” p. 22. How then has Dr. Tyler been led into 
so absolute a misstatement of our doctrine, on this important point ? 
Obviously by confounding “the primary cause or reason” of a 
thing, with a controlling or governing moral principle. The go- 
verning principle of Adam before the fall, was holy. What then, 
we ask, was the “ primary cause or reason” of his first act of sin? 
Not his governing principle, surely ; for this could prompt him only 
to holiness. ‘The two things are therefore totally distinct. By 
confounding them, Dr. Tyler was led to deny, that any act 
could be performed except from a holy or a sinful motive; and 
thus to exclude sinners from all using of the means of grace, and 
to shut them up within a triplet of physical impossibilities, as to 
ever doing their duty. If Dr. Tyler thus confounds things which 
are totally diverse in their nature, he, at least, ought not to repre- 
sent us as doing so; when we had expressly said of this ** primary 
cause or reason,”’ it simply “prompts to choice, Not determines tt.” 

Dr. Tyler also represents us as maintaining that ‘* self-love is a 
supreme affection.” p. 20. ‘The word “supreme” is a term of 
comparison, and presupposes a competition between two or more 
objects. But what competition can exist between the desire of 
happiness, and any other affection of the human heart? Does love 
to God and the general good, require any sacrifice of man’s real 
happiness? I¢€ is- not the highest enjoyment of the renewed 
soul; and does not every sacrifice for their sake, bring with it an 
ample recompense, even in this life, and “in the world to come, 
life everlasting?” It was impossible for us, then, on the principles 
which we laid down, to consider the mere desire of happiness, as a 
supreme affection. It would be making it come into competition 
with itself, in the very exercise of affections to which it prompts. 
We stated it to be an essential attribute of our being ; which like 
animal life, pervades every thing, and comes into competition with 
nothing. As well might Dr. Tyler now say, that we represent hu- 
man life to be supreme action, as the desire of happiness to be 
‘a supreme affection.” 
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It is not then, merely as a being who desires happiness, that man 
is either sinful or holy: It is when different objects, which may 
minister to this desire, are brought into competition with each other, 
and when he is called upon to choose, and when he does choose, 
between them. When God and the general good on the one hand, 
and some inferior opposing object on the other, are thus presented 
to our choice, the preference, or love of the former, is holiness; of 
the latter, is selfishness or sin. Selfishness therefore differs from 
self-love, not in degree merely, but in kind. ‘The, latter we de- 
scribed, as an original impulse of our nature, which fixes on no 
definite external object; the former as an act of the will—a selec- 
tion and preference of some object, to the exclusion of all that can 
stand in competition with it. 

Why then is the term selfishness applied rather to the choice of 
a limited, than of a general good, if both may minister to self-love, 
or a desire of happiness? Because he who loves supremely an 
inferior or limited object, does it to the exclusion of a greater good. 
He arrays his happiness, as found in that limited object, against the 
happiness of the universe. He magnifies self, at the expense of 
every other interest. We therefore call him selfish. He does it 
without the least necessity ; and even sacrifices, in doing it, a much 
higher happiness, which he might have found in coincidence with 
that of others. From the very constitution of his nature, the per- 
fection of man in character, as well as happiness, will forever lie in 
promoting the happiness of others. 

These observations show us, why the expressions, “a desire of 
one’s own happiness,” “his own private interest,” ‘his own indi- 
vidual gratification,” etc., are so generally used to denote a selfish 
state of mind. ‘The terms ‘‘ own,” “ private,” “ individual,” etc., 
in such cases, are contrasted with “ other,” “ general,” “ public ;” 
and show that the happiness in question, is sought in opposition to 
the happiness of other beings. But Dr. Tyler perpetually con- 
founds these expressions, and makes them synonymous with the 
phrase “a desire of happiness.” He even reasons from our state- 
ments, as though we also had confounded them ; and thus throws 
a cloud over the distinction, which we had clearly traced between 
self-love and selfishness. As a single instance, we may take the 
following. ‘* Now if a person’s own happiness is the ultimate end 
of pursuit—he is influenced by the selfish principle; and if this is 
the ultimate end of all moral beings, as the reviewer contends, I 
see not but every moral being in the universe is supremely selfish.” 
p. 21. “ As the reviewer contends?” No. As Dr. Tyler alters our 
statement, by inserting a word which arrays “ the happiness of the 


agent” (the reviewer’s expression) in opposition to the happiness of 
Vou. Il. 
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others, and thus changes self-love into selfishness.* When we said 
that happiness is the ultimate end of the agent, in all specific volun- 
tary actions, we stated only what Dr. Dwight has laid down with 
much greater force: ‘ When virtue itself is desired, it is desired 
only for the enjoyment which it furnishes.”+ ‘The term “ ul- 
timate end,’”’ we know, has been often employed to express the 
object, as wealth, power, the glory of God, ete., in which happiness 
is found. But it is obvious from the whole tenor of our remarks, 
in the passages referred to by Dr. Tyler, (pp. ——— that we 
were not speaking of any object external to the mind. It was a 
‘‘ desire” of the soul, we were considering. We said it was the 
master spring of human action—that its object was happiness—that 
this happiness, (a feeling of the soul, not an external object,) was 
‘the ultimate end,” which man seeks in every thing—in wealth, 
power, or “‘ virtue.”” And we only ask, how desire could exist,— 
how any external object could become a motive—how man would 
differ from the clod beneath his feet, if it were not for the desire 
and hope of happiness, prompting him to acts of the will? ‘ If this 
be so,” says Dr. Tyler, “I see not that there is any radical dis- 
tinction between holiness and sin. The highest seraph and the 
arch-apostate have both the same ultimate end in view.” p. 20. 
No. In Dr. Tyler’s sense of the term,—as denoting that object 
(external to the mind) in which happiness is sought—their ultimate 
ends are as far asunder, as heaven and hell. But, as we have just 
proved, our whole context shows, that we used the term “ ultimate 
end” in another sense. We were not speaking of external objects 
of pursuit. We were speaking of happiness, a feeling of the soul, 
“our being’s end and aim.” Is there “no radical distinction,” 
then, between the seraph who chooses the service of God, and the 
apostate who chooses to rebel against him, because they both aim 
at happiness, in the choice they make? In that cnorce of differ- 
ent objects, lies “the radical distinction.” Both the nature of the 
objects and the kind of happiness are diverse. Dr. ‘Tyler says we 
make them differ only in their ‘‘judgment,” as to the means of secur- 
ing happiness. Far from it: we make them differ in their decision on 
that subject. With a full knowledge of duty, with the same pro- 
perties as moral agents, the one chose, and continues to choose the 
service of his Maker; the other chose, and continues to choose, 
the path of rebellion. ‘The one chooses the Creator, the other, the 
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* When the context plainly decides the meaning to be otherwise, the term 
‘*own” may sometimes be found in connection with the word happiness, with- 
out denoting a selfish affection. But the present case is very different. The 
term “ own” is either a mere expletive, or it restricts the meaning to a selfish 
desire, But it is not an expletive. Take it away, and Dr. Tyler’s inference 
falls to the ground, 
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creature. The one resorts to “living fountains,” the other to 
“broken cisterns.” ‘The one now acts from a principle that would 
bless the universe, the other from a principle that would sacrifice 
it for an inferior object. 

But Dr. Tyler carries moral distinctions back of choice, into the 
** essential attributes,” the constitutional propensities of our being. 
He maintains that, previous to regeneration, self-love and selfish- 
ness are identically the same, as motives to action. On what other 
principle could he affirm that “ right motives, wrong motives, or no 
motive at all,” exhaust all the sources or springs of human con- 
duct? If the desire of happiness can, in the nature of things, ex- 
ist, before regeneration, as distinct from selfishness, there may be a 
fourth supposition in the case—the very supposition which he was 
combatting. But to place the matter beyond all doubt, Dr. ‘Tyler 
says, ‘‘ Every moral being, destitute of benevolence, and actuated 
by self-love, is necessarily a selfish being.” p. 22. And again, 
‘“‘'T'o suppose, therefore, selfishness to be suspended in the natural 
heart, and self-love to exist and operate, is to suppose an absolute 
impossibility.” ‘The necessity—the impossibility here described, 
lies in the nature of things. It is simply the impossibility, that two 
objects which are the same, should still be different. Self-love 
and selfishness cannot be separated, even in idea. ‘‘'T'o suppose” 
the one without the other, is ‘“‘to suppose an absolute impossi- 
bility.” 

hat then is man, on the principle here laid down by Dr. Ty- 
ler? He comes from the hand of his Maker with a desire of 
happiness, as “ an essential attribute” of his being. He can no 
more cease to fee] it, than he can cease to be. Every such feeling 
is * necessarily”’ selfish and sinful. And he must lie down forever 
under the wrath of God, for having been that, which his Creator 
made him. If this is not PHYSICAL DEPRAVITY, we know not the 
meaning of the term. It is because we will not thus confound self- 
love with selfishness, that Dr. Tyler represents us, as having * fal- 
len into a grand mistake, as to the radical distinction between holi- 
ness and sin.” 

In stating these consegences thus strongly, we utterly disclaim 
the thought of imputing them to Dr. Tyler, as forming any part of 
his actual belief. But we say, he must fairly meet them, or he 
must renounce his fundamental principle, that “‘ every moral being, 
destitute of benevolence, and actuated by self-love, 1s NECESSARILY 
a selfish being.” 

Let us now consider the principle of our review, which Dr. Ty- 
ler condemns so strongly. We maintained that man, as a mora! 
agent, who is addressed by motives to holiness, has a constitutional 
susceptibility to the good which those motives offer. p. 22. Not 
that this susceptibility, even in its highest excitement, partakes at 
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all of the nature of holiness. On the contrary, the sinner may 
have a deep conviction of the excellence of the good which is of- 
fered him in God, and a goading sense of his obligation to embrace 
it, and yet may actually choose the unsatisfying objects of the world. 
Such is often the case with men under the reproaches of conscience, 
and the strivings of the Holy Spirit; and it always enhances their 
guilt. 

This susceptibility may be contemplated in another point of 
light; viz. as a capacity of receiving happiness from the happiness 
of others. ‘This, in fact, is its most elementary form. And when, 
_ from a regard to the happiness to be found in seeing others happy, 

we love their happiness supremely, i. e. prefer or choose its exist- 
ence in the highest degree, this preference is TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 
Such, primarily, is love to God. His perfect blessedness—com- 
prising, as he does within himself, the greatest portion of being, 
and capacity of happiness—deserves the supreme love of all moral 
agents. On this love of benevolence, is founded the love of com- 
placency. If we love the happiness of others, we shall love those 
who delight in promoting it. Above all, we shall love God, whose 
benevolence is infinite. 

Thus, then, is man, as a moral agent, capacitated to love God 
supremely, from a regard to happiness, as distinct from any 
selfish feeling. Now if Dr. Tyler denies this—if he maintains, 
that “every moral being, destitute of benevolence, and actuated by 
self-love, is necessarily a selfish being’”-—it becomes him to declare, 
that there ts nothing in the nature of a Motive to sinners, in all the 
offers of the gospel. ‘The promises of divine mercy, the compas- 
sion of a crucified Redeemer, the proffers of life eternal in the 
heavens, may, as inducements to right action, be as well addressed 
to a corpse, as to that living spirit in man, which is formed in the 
image of his Maker, and is fitted to be like Him in character and 
blessedness. 

What, we ask, is a motive? Can the happiness which God prof- 
fers to sinful men, become a motive to an animal or a clod? Would 
it be such to man, if man were constitutionally incapacitated for 
enjoying it, and of course incapacitated for regarding it as a good 
to him? If so, let Dr. Tyler say it, and meet the consequence, 
that man is no more caNe of choosing this kind of good, than an 
animal or a clod. But perhaps he will reply, man must first love, 
i. e. choose this good, before he ean be capable of enjoying it. If 
by this he means, that man must choose this good, before he can 
actually enjoy it, or come into its possession, this is true. But 
then, actual enjoyment is one thing, and the constitutional capacity 
of the mind to enjoy, is quite another. We are capacitated to 
enjoy many things, which, nevertheless, we do not choose, as 
the portion of our souls. Perhaps Dr. Tyler may say, with Ed- 
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wards and some others, that the will, considered as a constitutional 
property of the mind, involves this capacity of happiness, as well as 
includes the power of choice. But this mode of classifying the 
mental properties, changes not the properties themselves. The 
capacity to enjoy the object of choice is still admitted, as indispen- 
sable to choice itself. hether identified with the faculty of will 
or not, it is still regarded as a mental property, in distinction from 
the mental act of preference or choice. Should Dr. Tyler say, 
that we choose the object, in order that we may enjoy the happi- 
ness which it can afford us; be it so. ‘Then, after all, we choose 
it from a regard to happiness, and if this be a selfish choice, then is 
love to God, selfishness. 

Again; Dr. Tyler says, ‘there can be no volition without a mo- 
tive.” But can there be a motive, without some good—either en- 
joyment or exemption from suffering—expected and sought by the 
agent who wills or chooses? Can there be volition, without some 
regard to that motive, which is necessary to volition? Let it be 
shown, then, how “there can be no volition without a motive,” and 
yet how there can be a volition, without any regard to the good or 
happiness, which the motive involves. 

Again ; if man cannot choose right, from a regard to happiness, 
he cannot choose right at all. For an unregenerate man to choose 
from a regard to his happiness, is, according to Dr. Tyler, to be 
selfish and sinful. ‘To choose right, from a regard to his happi- 
ness, is therefore impossible; and since “every moral act is a 
voluntary act,” and “ there can be no voluntary act without a mo- 
tive,” and no motive where there is no good or happiness which 
the agent is capacitated to enjoy, it follows, that in respect to right 
moral action, unregenerate man “ is a block.” 

But perhaps it will be said, that the happiness of others is the mo- 
tive, in all benevolent or right action. ‘The word motive, when 
thus used, denotes some object external to the mind. It must not 
be confounded, therefore, with the internal principle or feeling, 
which prompts us to seek these objects, and which makes them 
motives to us. ‘Thus we say wealth is the motive of one, honor of 
another, etc. But do we mean by this, that he who chooses wealth, 
or honor, proposes no happiness to himself? Is it not true, that the 
enjoyment connected with wealth or honor, is the real “ ultimate 
end” which is regarded in the choice? If not, why choose wealth 
or honor at all? So, the happiness of others is the objective mo- 
tive to a benevolent choice. But who can doubt, that he who 
chooses the happiness of others, does so, for the happiness he ex- 
pects in seeing others happy? Must a being, to be truly benevo- 
lent in his choice, neither propose to find, nor actually find, any 
pleasure in producing or witnessing the happiness of others? Is he 
selfish, just in proportion as he proposes and finds happiness, in 
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making others happy? Far different has been our understanding 
of the term selfishness. Who, in reading that ascription “to Him 
that sitteth on the throne,” “ for thy pleasure they are and were 
created,” has ever doubted, on that account, whether God in the 
work of creation, was perfectly benevolent? When we read, “ it 
is more blessed (more happy) to give than to receive,’”’ who ever 
suspected, that to propose and enjoy this blessedness, could result 
only from the selfish principle ? ho will question, that the per- 
fection and glory of the law of God, consists in this ; that obedience 
to it constitutes the perfection of man, in character and in blessed- 
ness ? 

We readily admit, indeed, that he who seeks his own-happiness, 
in any other way than that of pleasing God, and making others 
happy, is selfish and sinful. But who is the good man, if he is not, 
who proposes and finds his highest happiness in pleasing God, and 
in promoting the greatest sum of happiness? If the sinner then be- 
comes a good man, by fixing his heart, through grace, on this ob- 
ject, and with this motive, is he not regenerated, converted, or made 
holy ? 

if to act from a regard to happiness, is selfish and sinful, what 
shall we say of the principle laid down by the Savior, that where a 
man’s treasure is, there will his heart be also? What shall we say 
of that law, which requires man to “ love his neighbor as himself,” 
if he is not to love himself at all? What shall we say of the Sav- 
ior himself, even in his great work of benevolence; ‘ who for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross?” What shall we 
say, of all the servants of the Most High, who, like Moses, have “had 
respect unto the recompense of reward ;” if man, as a “MORAL 
AGENT,” cannot desire happiness without being selfish and sinful? 
For this is the true question. Dr. Tyler, we know, has applied 
his principle, only to “unrenewed men.” But, if true at all, its 
application does not stop there. Man, as man, on Dr. T'yler’s 
principle, is necessarily selfish in desiring happiness. For, take 
him distinct from his first moral act,—in his character of a mere moral 
agent,—and of course “ destitute of benevolence.” He begins to 
act: his first desire is happiness. ‘‘ Every moral agent, destitute 
of benevolence, and actuated by self-love, is necessarily selfish.” 
Man, therefore, as man, is necessarily selfish and sinful, in desiring 
happiness. And yet Moses “had respect to the recompense of 
reward.”’ Was he sinful in doing so? Or had he received new 

wers of moral agency : had he ceased to be a man, and risen to 
the level of some higher order of beings? 

But let us turn to the motives urged on “ unrenewed men.” 
What shall we say of all the persuasives, which God uses to induce 
the impenitent to love and serve him? Is there nothing of the 
nature of good or happiness to sinners, comprised in these motives 
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—no good proffered—none in God, who offers himself to us 
as our God—none in eternal life—in glory, honor, and immor- 
tality—none in the rivers of pleasure, and fulness of joy at God’s 
right hand—none in deliverance from everlasting fire—none in sal- 
vation with everlasting glory ;—is there no good in all this,in view of 
which man, as a moral being, is capacttated to choose God, without 
being selfish in his choice? Do these objects, as objects of regard, ne- 
cessarily come into competition with God, as an object of supreme 
affection? Is not the sinner bound to yield to these motives, by 
actually choosing God as his portion, in view of them? Is it then 
impossible, in the nature of things, that he should do this? Is it im- 
vossible by three physical impossibilities, that he should even think 
of these objects, in order to choose them, without being actuated 
by the selfish principle ? 

We ask still farther on this point, can the acts of the mind, which 
we have described as using the means of regeneration, be selfish 
at all? What selfish purpose can the sinner propose to accomplish, 
by thinking of God, for the sake of determining whether he will not 
choose God, as his chief good? But, says Dr. Tyler, “ Might it 
not as well be asked, what selfish purpose can any one propose to 
accomplish, by attempting to pray, to read the scriptures, or visit 
the sanctuary ?”? We answer, no,—and for this decisive reason ; the 
latter acts may be dictated by the selfish principle, or done for a 
selfish purpose ; the former, if actually performed, cannot take place 
until the control of the selfish principle is suspended in the soul. 
A sinner with “ sufficient knowledge,” think of choosing God, to 
subserve the purposes of selfishness! think of actually fixing his 
heart on God in holy affection, to promote sinful ends! think of 
becoming truly Senevolent, for selfish purposes ; and this with ‘ suffi- 
cient knowledge” of the difference between selfishness and benevo- 
lence! ‘There is no greater absurdity. Dr. Tyler’s mistake arises 
from imagining, that the acts which we described as “a using of 
the means of regeneration,” can, in the nature of things, be dictated 
by selfish feelings. Dr. Tyler proceeds thus: 


If this theory be correct, I would seriously inquire, whether ali which 
is necessary to insure the regeneration of a sinner, is not a conviction of the 
understanding that he has mistaken the true way of securing his highest 
happiness? So soon as he shall be convinced that a greater degree of 
happiness is to be derived from God, than from the world, will not self-love 
immediately prompt him to change the object of his preference ? Does not 
his depravity consist entirely in ignorance—in a mistake of judgment? 
And will not light infallibly correct this mistake, and insure his conversion 
to God? I propose these questions for the solemn consideration of the re- 
viewer. p. 20. 


We answer in the negative ; and we add, that these questions 
would not have been put, if Dr. Tyler had entered more fully in- 
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to Edwards’ views of moral agency. By “a conviction of the un- 
derstanding,” is here meant the dictate of reason, or sound “ judg- 
ment ;”’ and Dr. Tyler infers that if happiness is “the ultimate 
end” at which the sinner aims, his reason or judgment needs only 
to receive “light,” to “ insure his conversion to God.” But Ed- 
wards says, in his treatise on the Will, “If by the dictate of the 
understanding is meant, what reason declares to be best or most 
for the person’s happiness, taking in the whole of its duration, it is 
not true that the will always follows the last dictate of the under- 
standing. Such a dictate of reason is quite a different matter from 
things appearing now most agreeable.” part 1.§ 2. We dwelt on 
this state of the soul—this “‘mind’s view,” as Edwards calls it, or ap- 
pearing “ agreeable to the mind,” which determines the will in oppo- 
sition to one’s better judgment or enlightened reason. We showed 
that it constitutes a grand and fatal obstacle to the sinner’s conver- 
sion, while the selfish principle predominates in the soul. Having 
thus shown in form that more is “ necessary to insure the regene- 
ration of the sinner,” than “a conviction of the understanding 
that he has mistaken the true way of securing happiness’’—having 
shown that man’s “ depravity’’ consists not “in ignorance or a mis- 
take of judgment,” but in the “ selfish principle,” which leads him 
to act in opposition to his known duty and interest, we did not ex- 
pect to be charged, in a tone of such imposing solemnity, with 
maintaining principles diametrically contrary to the whole tenor of 
our reasoning. 

But on the main question, whether there is no distinction between 
self-love and selfishness, in “the unrenewed heart,” we may ap- 
peal to Dr. Tyler’s own decision. Speaking of self-love as the con- 
trolling principle of action, he says, “ It is this inordinate self-love, 
operating as a governing principle of the mind, and controlling all 
its moral acts, which we denominate selfishness.” p. 21. What 
then is self-love which is not inordinate? Is it a real property or 
state of the mind, or is it nothing? Dr. Tyler speaks too of self- 
love as “a subordinate” principle in holy beings. How then, we 
ask, came this “ self-love” thus distinguished from “ selfishness,” in 
the breasts of the unrenewed? Was it implanted there for the first 
time, in regeneration? Or was it an original and ‘‘ essential attri- 
bute” of their souls as moral beings? Dr. Tyler will not, we pre- 
sume, assert the former. Self-love therefore as distinguished 
from selfishness, is an original principle of our nature. And now 
will Dr. Tyler maintain, that “ to suppose” an original principle of 
our nature to be what it 7s, and not something else. “ is an absolute im- 
possibility?” Other instances of the same ample concession of the 
point before us, might be adduced, from Dr. Tyler’s Strictures. 
These, however, are sufficient to show, that the principle of our 
review is so evident to every mind—so much of the nature of an 
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axiom or first principle, ‘ that it will out,” in spite of express deni- 
als of it, and formal arguments to support such denials. And yet, 
on this principle, almost every part of Dr. Tyler’s reasoning against 
the conclusions of our review, depends. His ample concession of 
this main principle will not be forgotten. 

If authorities were wanting on the main subject in debate, we 
might again appeal to Kdw ards, who every where maintains, that a 
desire of happiness is essential to the existence of volition. “If 
nothing could be either pleasing or displeasing, agreeable or disa- 
ereeable to a man, then he could znclsne to nothing, and will nothing. 
But if he is capable of having inclination, will and c hoice, then w hat 
he inclines to and chooses, is grateful to him; whatever that be, whe- 
ther it be his own private good, the good of bis neighbors, or the glory 
of God. And so far as it is gratetul or pleasing to him, so far it isa 
partof 1s pleasure, good, or happiness.”* Dr. Tyler seems toima- 
gine, (p. 59,) that he sets aside such testimonies, by saying that, ac- 
cording to Edwards, an object sought as “ good,” may be “ beautiful 
and pleasant, or deformed and ‘it tothe mind, viewing it as it ts 
in itself.”? But how does this alter the case? Is not the thing, when 
viewed “as it is in ttself,”’ “grateful” tothe mind, as a means or mee 
of happiness? On what other ground, upon the principles of Edwards, 
could itbe chosen? For “ the will is as the greatest apparent good.” 
Is it then “ an absolute impossibility,” that man, as ‘a moral agent,” 
should choose God for his portion, from a regard to the good or 
happiness which he expects in such a choice ? 

Dr. Tyler proceeds to say, “ Edwards did not lay down the prin- 
ciple, that self-love is the primary cause of all moral action. If he 
had, instead of overthrowing Arminianism, he would have over- 
thrown his own system on the nature of virtue.” p- 59. Here 
again, Dr. ‘Tyler confounds a “ primary cause’’ with a governing 
principle. ‘ Love to being in general,” according to Edwards, is 
the governing principle i in every virtuous action. But the reason 
or “ primary cause” why we thus love any object, (e. g. the glory 
of God and the general good,) is, as we have just ‘seen, because 
itis * grateful,’ *_hecause it is regarded as a “ good,” ora source of 
happiness. 

Dr. Tyler goes on to say, ‘If the reviewer ’s principle i is correct, 
there isno such thing as disinterested love.” We may here 
appeal to Dr. Hopkins, whom Dr. Tyler has followed in con- 
founding the terms self-love and selfishness, and who still, agrees 
with us as to the thingsaflirmed. He says, ‘* A person may have e and 
exercise a proper regard for himself, and desire and seek his own 
interest and happiness, without the least degree of that self-love 
(seliishness) which is opposed to disinterested benevolence.” “By 
many there is not a proper distinction made, and kept in view, be- 
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tween self-love (selfishness) and that regard which the benevolent 
person must have for himself, and his interest and happiness, which 
is necessarily included in disinterested affection.”’* 

Dr. Dwight is equally explicit. We refer to the 80th Sermon 
of his Theology, which was wiitten chiefly to answer an objection 
against christianity, as urged by the celebrated infidel, Lord Shafts- 
bury: This writer did not indeed deny the possibility of man’s act- 
ing, as a moral being, from a simple desire of happiness. He 
however maintained, that to be influenced by reward or punish- 
ment, was mercenary, mean, and selfish! Let us then hear Dr. 
Dwight, on the general question between Dr. Tyler and the Chris- 
tian Spectator. He says, ‘In aiming at our own happiness, there 
is NO necessary selfishness.” —* When virtue itself is desired, it is 
desired only for the enjoyment which it furnishes. | Were there no 
such objects in the universe,” (enjoyment, and deliverance from 
suffering,) “‘ there would be no such thing as desire, and conse- 
quently no such thing as volition or action. Percipient beings, 
and among them intelligent beings, would be as absolutely inactive 
as so many lumps of matter. But according to Lord Shafisbury, 
to regard future enjoyment or misery, and for the very same reason, 
to regard them when present, is to be mean and mercenary, and 
to cease from being virtuous. He who regards them, therefore, 
cannot be virtuous; he who does not, must of course be a block.” 
Dr. Dwight proceeds: ‘ JVot to regard enjoyment and suffering, 
when present to our view, is physically impossible. In order to be 
virtuous, then, we must in every instance, accomplish a physical 
impossibility.” If Dr. Dwight had been writing against Dr. Tyler 
himself, we see not how he could have been more explicit. 

We would not insinuate, nor do we in the remotest degree ap- 
prehend, that Dr. ‘Tyler is in danger of following his principle, into 
its legitimate consequences. But if Dr. ‘Tyler can adopt a prin- 
ciple which, by legitimate consequence, would subvert christianity, 
without applying it to that purpose, we surely may deny that prin- 
ciple, along with Edwards, Hopkins, and Dwight, without “subvert- 
ing the doctrines of grace.” 

Here we might leave the subject ; for nearly every argument and 
objection of Dr. Tyler, must stand or fall with his assumption, that 
‘every moral being, destitute of benevolence, and actuated by 
self-love, is necessarily a selfish being.” If this position cannot be 
maintained—if man, as a moral agent, can be actuated by a simple 
desire of happiness, then that desire, through grace, may cause 
the suspension of the selfish principle; and may thus prepare the 
way for that act of choice, in which God is taken as the portion of 
the soul. Nor, as we have repeatedly said, does this complex act 
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of suspension and resulting choice, suppose any measurable dura- 
tion. It may be as imstantaneous as the *‘ complex” and “ intelli- 
gent” acts, which are stated by Dr. Tyler, to exist in every case of 
volition. All his questions, therefore, respecting the possibility, and 
the mode of suspending the selfish principle, are set aside at once. 
All his objections respecting “ progressive regeneration,” are as ap- 
plicable to the * complex act” of choice described by Dr. ‘Tyler, 
as to the one described by us. 

We cannot but regret, that Dr. Tyler did not meet us on the 
real point at issue. He denied the possibility of any using of the 
means of regeneration, on the part of sinners. It became him, 
therefore, to show, (in opposition to our arguments,) that it is pos- 
sible, in the nature of things, for the mind to pass from the su- 
preme love of the world, to the supreme love of God, without any 
of those intervening mental acts, which involve the suspension of 
the selfish principle. It became him to show, that one object (as 
God) can become to the mind the greatest apparent good, and be actu- 
ally chosen ; while, in the strictest cotemporaneousness, another ob- 
ject (as the world) is likewise viewed as the greatest apparent good, 
and is actually chosen also. It became him to show, (for he denies 
any intervening suspension in the case,) that selfishness and benevo- 
lence are, in the strictest sense, co-existing states of mind in the 
renewed sinner—that, from three absolute impossibilities, selfish- 
ness neither does nor can cease from the mind, even in the order 
of nature, before holy love takes possession of the soul. This, we 
say, is the real point at issue. And this position, Dr. Tyler 
must defend, on other grounds than that for a sinner to desire to 
be happy, is necessarily sinful and damning to the soul. Had Dr. 
‘Tyler addressed himself to the argument, and attempted to meet it 
by direct reasoning, instead of assuming a_ philosophical principle, 
which is rejected by the most respectable theologians of New- 
England, as well as by infallible common sense, he would not, we 
think, on the one hand, have so strangely misinterpreted our Jan- 
guage, in the face of our formal definitions, and explicit denials of 
what he charges upon us; nor on the other, have subverted with 
his own hand, every main principle he has adopted, or have con- 
ceded every position and conclusion, which he undertook to impugn. 

IV. We now pass, to consider more at large, the principal 
oBsections which Dr. Tyler has urged against our review. These, 
we apprehend, result from two sources: the one is a false philoso- 
phy respecting the nature of moral agency ; the other, that Dr. Ty- 
ler has not sufficiently reflected on the comprehensiveness and ra- 
pidity of the mental operation, involved in the case. His error in 
respect to moral agency, we have attempted to show, under our 
last head. He denies, that there is in the sinner, considered as a 
moral agent, any principle of mental action. except the selfish prin- 
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ciple. He has formed too, we think, very inadequate views of the 
comprehensiveness and rapidity of the mental operation m ques- 
tion. Hence the difficulties which he finds in admitting the pro- 
cess described. He should remember, however, that the case 
reasoned upon, is that of a sinner, who has been instructed in all 
the knowledge requisite to the performance of duty. He should 
reflect how rapidly known truths may become the object of recur- 
ring thought ;—how the mind may at once embrace them in a sin- 
gle view, or call them up as objects of contemplation. Dr. Tyler 
may thus see how God and the world, the nature of duty and the 
evil of sin, with the interests of eternity, may instantly, and to- 
gether, possess the mind, as objects of thought and of feelmg. How 
instantaneously this entire mental process may take plac e, will be 
seen, by reflecting on any analogous case of a change in the com- 
mon concerns of life. When a man, for instance, is encountered 
by danger “in her lion walk,” how easy is it to see, that the volun- 
tary act of turning from it, may be analyzed, into numerous specific 
acts, which may all be traced tothe ever wakeful principle of self- 
preservation. Even to describe analytically, the complex act of 
relinquishing his present object of pursuit, and resolving on flight, 
might require a period many hundred times as long as the act 
itself, But who can doubt, whether the reasons for relinquishing 
the pursuit, were actually in the mind, and were compared with 
the reasons for continuing it? Who can doubt, whether a known 
place of refuge at hand, with the motives for hoci ‘ing to it, was not 
thought of and chosen? Who will deny, that this entire mental 
process, may be traced to the ever active principle of self-pre- 
servation; or who will question, whether that process is instanta- 
neous, because it can be analyzed into numerous and varied acts 
of thought and feeling ? 

Now all that we claim i is, that a mental process, similar to this, 
takes place, in the “ complex act” of turning to God. We claim 
that this mental process, which is possible to man as a moral agent, 
does in fact substantially take place, through the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, in every instance of regeneration. We say, substan- 
tially, For, as we do not suppose the resulting act of love to be 
perfect in degree, according to the divine law; so neither do we 
suppose, that any part of the process, is in the strictest sense per- 
fect, compared with the powers and capacities of man, as a moral 
agent. On the contrary, we suppose such imperfection in this re- 
spect, that without the influence of the Spirit on the mind, the final 
act would not take place; but that the sinner, as at first, would 
ehoose the world, and not God, as his supreme good. We did not 
undertake to decide upon the degree of intellectual perception, and 
excited feeling, which exists in each case of regeneration. What 
we attempted to do, is this ; to show that the elass or kind of mental 
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acts dictated by self-love, constitute using the means of regeneration, 
as distinguished from that class or kind of acts which are dictated 
by the selfish principle. Not, indeed, that they constitute a using 
of these means, when existing, as they may exist, in a very low de- 
gree, or when modified, weakened, and counteracted, (as they may 
be,) by various causes. Accordingly, we were very careful to dis- 
tinguish this class of acts in their different degrees. And we stated 
expressly, though Dr. Tyler denies that we have done so, that 
they may be in kind, what we described them to be, and yet may 
be so modified by circumstances, and so imperfect in degree, as to 
result in a more absolute confirmation in iniquity. Vid. pp. 222 
230. Indeed, we see no reason to deny, that of two individuals 
under these states of mind in the same degree, one may be, and the 
other not be, regenerated. But we maintain, that without this 
class or kind of mental acts existing in some degree, as distinguish- 
ed from those which are dictated by the selfish principle ; regenera- 
tion cannot take place, according to the laws of voluntary and mo- 
ral action. 

Further, we implied in our explanatory remarks, (p. 19,) that if 
any choose, when they speak of using the means of regeneration, 
to include mide the term regeneration, the renunciation of the 
selfish principle or “the putting off of the old man,” as well the 
final act of the heart, or the “ putting on of the new man,” we had 
no objection. If on the other hand they confine the word, as we 
have done, to the act of the will or heart in loving God, in accord- 
ance with common theological usage, and chiefly “for the sake 
of convenient phrase ology,” the case is not altered. It must 
still be true, (if the change in regeneration is a voluntary act,) that 
it implies those acts and states of mind, viz. perception, thought, 
and feeling, which result from the constitutional desire of happi- 
ness ; which involve the suspension of the selfish principle; and 
which cannot therefore be dictated by that principle. Noman ever 
did, or ever can, think of renouncing the very object of selfish af- 
fection, and of taking God for his portion, in order to subserve a 
selfish purpose. And surely none will suppose that the world wil] 
ever be renounced, or God be loved, by the man who never thinks 
of doing either. 

Nor is it possible, that while one object continues to be chosen 
as the supreme good, the opposite object should also be chosen, 
by a co-existing act, asthe supreme good. ‘To renounce the selfish 
principle i is therefore one thing,—to choose God as our portion is 
another. Otherwise the man would both choose and not choose— 
would be both selfish and benevolent—totally depraved and yet 
holy, in the same act. He would in the strictest sense, “be 
divided against himself,’””—an absurdity, we still think, sufficiently 
palpable to silence even Jewish caviling. ; 
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The distinction which we made between the renunciation of the 
selfish principle and the act of the heart in loving God, is neither 
unusual, nor unscriptural. ‘There is such a thing, as “ceasing to 
do evil,” in distinction from “learning to do well :’”’ Isa. i. 16, 17. 
There is a “ casting away all your transgressions,” in distinction 
from “ making a new heart and a new spirit:” Ezek. xviii. 31. 
There is a “taking away the heart of stone,” in distinction from 
“giving a heart of flesh:” Ezek. xxxvi. 26. There is a “not 
loving the world, neither the things that are in the world,” in dis- 
tinction from “the love of the Father ;’”’ nor can the love of the one 
strictly co-exist with the love of the other, for “if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him:” 1 John, ii. 15. 
There is a “ putting off the old man,” in distinction from “ putting 
on the newman :” Eph. iv. 22,24, Col. iii. 9, 10. Now we explicitly 
stated, that there is no interval of time to be admitted, between the 
one and the other mental act. Both acts, as we hove already sta- 
ted, may in some modes of speaking be comprised under the term 
regeneration, or the phrase “a new creature.” Vid. particularly 2 
Cor. v. 17. But it is no unreasonable metaphysical refinement to 
distinguish these mental acts, and to exhibit the one as prior in the 
order “of nature to the other. It is a mode of speaking which in- 
spired men have adopted as well as we; and which makes them 
therefore as proper objects of Dr. Tyler’s animadversions as our- 
selves. Let him correct Paul’s use of terms, and then will we 
stand corrected. 

We shall now pass to consider, in the first place, Dr. Tyler’s 
objections relative to the suspension of the selfish principle ; as dis- 
tinguished from that resulting act of the will, in which God is cho- 
sen as the portion of the soul. ‘These objections are stated chiefly 
in the form of interrogations. 

“If God by an act of his grace suspends the selfish principle, 
what is this but regeneration?” p. 16. We answer, that regeneration 
in its comprehensive sense may denote both “ the putting off the old 
man,” and “ the putting on the new.” In this sense therefore Dr. 
Tyler’s question is, whether a part is the same thing with the 
whole. Regeneration in the restricted, theological sense, (in which 
we expressly said, we used it when speaking of the means of rege- 
neration) denotes the Jfirst act of the will in giving the soul to God. 
In this sense therefore, Dr. Tyler’s question is, whether two distinct 
acts are still the same—whether to cease is the same as to begin— 
whether the apostle was erroneous in distinguishing between “ put- 
ting off the old man,” and “ putting on the new.” 

“Does the sinner, while under the control of supreme selfish- 
ness, and consequently from a selfish motive, resolve not to be 
selfish?” p. 16. Certainly not, as we stated in the fullest manner. 
But divine truth, urged home upon the soul by the Holy Spirit, 
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may appeal so strongly to the sinner’s sense of danger and desire 
of happiness, as to suspend the control of the selfish principle, im 
this act of fixed attention to his real interests. 'The possibility of 
this, can be denied only on Dr. ‘Tyler’s assumption, (which we 
have already examined) that self-love and_ selfishness are identi- 
cally the same, in the breasts of unrenewed men. As to the fact 
of such a suspension of the selfish principle, we may turn Dr. 'Ty- 
ler’s question on himself. Since man cannot “from a selfish mo- 
tive” “resolve not to be selfish,’ how can he “from a selfish 
motive” begin to love God or actually do so? If the selfish prin- 
ciple then is not first suspended in some way, it is impossible for 
him, in the nature of things, ever to love God. Now we refer this 
suspension, under grace, to the operation of the desire of happiness. 
As Dr. Tyler discards this explanation, he has only to show, how 
it can take place “ from selfish motives.” 

Dr. Tyler proceeds, “Is the selfish principle suspended without 
any act of the mind?” p. 16. Certainly not. It is suspended in 
the act of voluntary attention to truth, prompted by a regard to 
happiness. Again Dr. Tyler says ‘‘if the selfish principle is sus- 
pended by a voluntary act of the mind, this must be a moral act.” 
p. 16. We answer, that the sinner, to perform a right moral act, 
must both renounce the world, and choose God. Moral charac- 
ter or quality can be predicated only of the whole ‘‘complex act,”’ 
and not of a part. If there is any difficulty on this point, it belongs 
to the apostle’s statements no less than to our’s. Is not “ putting 
off the old man” as much a voluntary act as ‘‘ putting on the new?” 
But is the former taken by itself a “ moral act?” Does it consti- 
tute its subject “a new creature in Christ?” 

But Dr. Tyler says again, ‘* Who will affirm that any act of the 
mind dictated by selfishness, has a tendency to suspend selfish- 
ness?’ p. 17. We think, no one. But a regard to happiness may, 
under divine influence, prompt the sinner to turn his thoughts from 
every object of selfish pursuit, to the things of his peace. Dr. 
Tyler again says, “But what is the moral character of the man 
' after the suspension of the selfish principle, and previous to rege- 

neration?”” p. 17. This question proceeds wholly on the assump- 
tion, that there is, an interval of time, between the suspension of 
the selfish principle, and the final act of the will or heart in rege- 
neration. How explicitly and abundantly we have denied such an 
interval, Dr. Tyler must have known. He must have known, in 
what sense we used all those terms and phrases, on which the 
question concerning time or duration depends ;—that we did not 
use them to denote priority or succession in the order of time, but 
simply in the order of nature. We said, “that the progress of 
thought and feeling is often as rapid as that of light; and we no 
more intend to affirm any measurable duration between the first 
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and the last act of the series, than when we say, the sun must exist 
before it can shine.” We illustrated the difference of meaning 
which the words “ before,” ‘‘after,” ‘immediate,’ etc. have in 
different connections. We affirmed the propriety and truth, of 
speaking of the “entire series of acts as cotemporaneous ; as con- 
stituting ONE act, the immediate performance of which is required 
of the sinner.” pp. 18, and 488. We shall have occasion to advert 
to Dr. Tyler’s erroneous statements on this point hereafter. ‘The 
simple question now is, whether it is not entirely proper to distin- 
guish, (as the scriptures do, and as we shall see Dr. Tyler does,) 
different mental acts, as successive in the order of nature, which 
are not so, in the order of time. Ii so, then Dr. Tyler’s question 
amounts to this: what is a man’s moral character when he is em- 
ployed for an indivisible moment in the very act of performing his 
duty, before it is performed ; or what is his character after duty is 
begun, and before it is finished.* Dr. Tyler admits the act of 
perception, or apprehension of the divine excellence, to be neces- 
sary to the act of loving God. He admits the one to be the cause 
or reason of the other ; (pp. 13, and 38:) and that the act of pre- 
ference, is consequent” on the mind’s view of the greater good. 
p.- 59. Now we ask, what is the moral character of the man after 
the commencement of the act of “perception” or ‘mind’s view” 
of the object, and before the act of the will? If Dr. T'vler says, 
such questions are the height of absurdity, why then does he ask 
them? If w hat he has described as explicitly as we have, to be a 
‘‘ complex act,”’ including an act of intellect, as well as the act of 
the will or heart, may be, as he maintains, enstantaneous, and thus 
render all questions which imply duration in the process, imperti- 
nent, and absurd; so for precisely the same reason are such ques- 
tions impertinent and absurd, as applied to what we have also de- 
scribed as instantaneous. 

To proceed then with Dr. Tyler’s questions and answers, which 
are founded wholly on this unauthorized assumption, and in face of 
a gg and formal denials of the thing assumed. He says, “ Is he 
holy? No. Is he sinful? No. Then he cannot be a moral agent. 
And how has his moral agency ceased? Has he lost his reason? 
No. Has he ceased to act? No. He is using the means of re- 
generation.” If ridicule is proper at all on such a subject, it is 





* Dr. Tyler esteems the following remark of Edwards “ worthy of serious 
consideration.” ‘In them that are totally corrupt, there can be no tendency 
towards their making their hearts better, t// they begin to repent of the badness 
of their hearts.” Why did not Dr. Tyler ask, what their moral character 
would be after they began to repent, and before they had actually repented ? 

t We beg leave here to refer Dr. T yler, to Webster’s definition of the word 
moral, in the phrase “ moral agent ;” viz. “subject to the moral law, and capa- 
ble of moral actions.” 
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wholly out of place here. The truth of Gop is the means of re- 
generation. If the sinner is using that truth in the act of obey- 
ing wt, (and nothing short of this, did we admit to be a using of the 
means in question) what we ask can he better do? If he is 
actually performing his duty for the first time, what can be requi- 
red of him in its place? We might turn the question upon Dr. 
Tyler, and ask: while the sinner is “ apprehending the excellence 
of the divine character,’ while he is regarding it as the greater 
good, prior to the ‘‘ consequent” preference, what is he doing? Is 
he holy? Then is he holy, before he is holy. Is he sinning? 
Then sin is necessary to holiness. It remains for him to inform 
us, whether these acts which are necessary, as he tells us, to the 
act of the will, as the ground or reason of it, proceed “ from a holy 
heart or a sinful heart, or no heart at all?” 

But let us hear Dr. Tyler still farther. He says, “Is the self- 
ish principle suspended by the interposition of God or by an act 
of the sinner. Not by the act of the sinner; for if I understand 
the reviewer, he supposes that those mental acts which constitute 
the using of the means of regeneration, precede the act of divine 
interposition.” p. 16. Now, in our second number, we unequivo- 
cally referred the suspension and final cessation of the selfish prin- 
ciple to the Spirit of God, operating through divine truth. Speak- 
ing of the tendencies of that truth, we said, “when, by the strivings 
of the spirit, they are perpetuated and increased, then it is that 
the selfish principle not only suffers temporary suspenstons, but 
grows weaker and weaker, in each instance of its returning activity 
and dominion : until at some point before the heart fixes on God, 
the power and influence of this principle wholly cease from the 
mind.” p. 228. Could a stronger declaration be framed, that the 
suspension referred to, results from ‘the interposition of God ?”’ 
Again, on page 223, we said, “‘ Nor do we intend to imply, that 
the strivings of the Divine Spirit are not necessary to overcome 
counteracting tendencies, and to continue that process of fixed con- 
templation and deepening emotion, which are requisite to a change 
of heart.”” Is not ‘the selfish principle” the great ‘ counteract- 
ing tendency” to the influence of divine truth? In our concluding 
number we again stated, in direct terms, that the selfish principle 
is suspended ‘by the influence of the divine Spirit.” _ It is there- 
fore with no little surprise and regret, that we find Dr. Tyler so 
eager and determined to fasten upon us the imputation of denying, 
what we have explicitly declared to be our firm belief. His 
charge is founded on a single passage in our first number, which 
we give below.* Whether the construction which Dr. Tyler has 
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put upon that passage when taken by itself, is natural or not; or- 
dinary candor should have induced him to accept our subsequent 
declarations on this subject, as decisive evidence that we did not 
mean what he supposed us to say. What we intended to state in 
that sentence, will be obvious from a brief explanation. In our view, 
as we have shown, regeneration in the widest and most comprehensive 
sense of the term is all dependent on divine interposition. Rege- 
neration in its restricted sense, is of course dependent on that in- 
terposition. Now, if any one should choose to embrace unde: 
regeneration in its restricted sense, more than we had done, (i.e. more 
than the final act of the will,) we had no objection. And to meet 
this case our sentence was framed. We therefore said, that * what- 
soever part” (not here deciding how much) of regeneration in 
the comprehensive sense, “is produced by divine interposition,” 
still “‘ some part of the process” (to wit, some part of regene- 
ration in the comprehensive sense) “is preliminary to such , e. 
divine) interposition” in “that which in the LimiTED use of the 
word may be called regeneration.” In other words, that some 
acts comprehended under regeneration in its widest sense, must be 
‘¢ preliminary” to the act of God which produces regeneration in 
any restricted sense of the term. ‘Those acts therefore we said 
were properly a using of the means of regeneration. But we did 
not say, as Dr. Tyler makes us, that “they precede the act of 
divine interposition.” We only said that they were preliminary 
to that “act of divine interposition” which secures regeneration 
in the restricted sense of the term. And we elsewhere affirmed, 
that they all sprung from such interposition. But says Dr. Tyler, 
“Does the reviewer mean that there are two acts of divine in- 
terposition in the same indivisible moment?’ We answer, that 
we have supposed it to accord with theological usage, to dis- 
tinguish the strivings of the Spirit, from the renewing act of the 
Spirit. Does Dr. Tyler still ask, how there can be two acts in the 
same indivisible moment? We ask him, how there can be, as he 
represents the fact to be, two acts of the sinner, viz. “an intelligent 
act,” and ‘an act of the will or heart,” and yet the ‘ complex act” 
be ‘ instantaneous ?” 

But says Dr. Tyler, ‘‘ How is the selfish principle suspended ? 
On this point, the reviewer has given us no information.” p. 15. 





interposition of the Holy Spirit ;—that it so depends on this interposition, that 
whatsoever part ofthat process of mental acts and states which, in the popular 
use of the term, constitute regeneration, is produced by this divine interposi- 
tion, some part of the process is preliminary to such interposition, and prelimi- 
nary also to that which, in the limited use of the word, may be called regenera- 
tion; and that whatever acts be regarded as thus pretiminary, they are to be 
regarded and spoken of either as using the means of erace, or as using the 
means of regeneration, p. 19 
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We confess, that we hardly know what to say in respect to this 
assertion. We stated so explicitly, and in so many forms, that the 
suspension of the selfish principle is to be traced (under God) to 
self-love or the desire of happiness, as appealed to by divine 
truth,* that we must leave it with Dr. Tyler to explain his peremp- 
tory denial of this plain matter of fact. Should he say that he did 
not understand us in this case, to be accounting for the suspension 
of the selfish principle, we ask him, why he did not? Did we not 
in fact thus account for it? 

Perhaps however Dr. Tyler meant to say, that we have given no 
information on this point, which is satisfactory to him. This we 
can easily account for. Let us, for example, suppose the avari- 
cious principle to suffer momentary suspensions in the breast of a 
miser ; and the result to be, that he does occasionally a generous 
act. Let us imagine some one to account for this fact, by saying 
that very powerful appeals were made, in these cases, to the mi- 
ser’s feelings of tenderness and compassion. Now it is easy to see 
that this explanation would be wholly unsatisfactory to any one, who 
had previously assumed that no such feelings did or could exist in 
the miser’s bosom—that all his actions were to be resolved into 
the single principle of avarice. Thus Dr. Tyler, in his philosophy, 
constantly assumes, that there is no principle of mental action in 
the mind of sinners, except the selfish principle. He is therefore 
utterly unable to see how any other principle can occasion the 
mental acts and states, which have been specified ; and when it is 
expressly stated, and abundantly proved, that some other princi- 
ple does occasion them, “ no information is given on the point,” 
because, on Dr. Tyler’s philosophy, the fact cannot be explained. 
Let him re-consider his views as to the essential properties of 
a moral agent; let him admit that man is such an agent, in res- 


pect to every natural qualification to obey his Maker, let him admit 


that the laws of moral action are not violated in regeneration, and 
his philosophical difficulties will vanish. He will then see that in 
order to a sinner’s acting right in the first instance, it is not neces- 
sary that he should act “ with a holy heart, or a sinful heart, or no 
heart at all ;” but simply with the powers and properties of a mo- 
ral agent. 

Will Dr. Tyler then maintain, that it is physically impossible so to 
divest any object of present affection, of its attractions, by an as- 
surance from God of infinitely greater good in Himself; and so to 
invest it with the appalling evils which the love of it involves, as to 
vacate the mind, even for a moment, of all its influence? Cannot 
the Holy Spirit so affect and use the powers and susceptibilities of 
‘he human mind, that when such truth as God’s truth is presented 





* Vid. pp. 32, 3. and 226—8& 
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to the mind, the effect now supposed shall be associated with the 
exhibition? Cannot He, whose prerogative it is to transform the 
heart itself, so throw over the object of the sinner’s affections, the 
terrors of coming vengeance, that that object shall cease to dictate 
those acts and states which next occupy the mind? Is there no 
possible way in which this suspension of the selfish principle can 
be accomplished? If not, then how can the heart ever exercise 
holy love? If the selfish principle must dictate every mental act or 
state, then either selfishness must dictate holy love, i. e. enmity it- 
self must love, or love is utterly impossible. In a word, if love is 
ever produced in the heart of the sinner, it must either be dictated 
by the selfish principle ; or that principle must cease to act, 1. e. 
must be suspended, in the order of nature, prior to the exercise 
of love. 

‘We shall now avail ourselves of the aid of Dr. Tyler himself. 
Speaking of the manner in which the change in regeneration 1s pro- 
duced, he says, “ he (the sinner) now loves, what before he hated.” 
‘‘In his dast act of rebellion, he was a moral agent. In his first 
act of obedience, he is a moral agent.” p. 41. Is not this saying 
in the most explicit terms, that the /ast-act of rebellion had existed 
and ceased, before the first act of obedience was rendered? Vow 
he loves, what before he hated,” says Dr. Tyler. How could this 
be, if the hatred, the act of rebellion, had not been renounced, and 
had not actually ceased from the mind? Vid. also, p. 30. 

We have here a striking instance of what frequently occurs, that 
facts which are denied and argued against, when regarded as sub- 
versive of preconceived opinions, are still shown to constitute an un- 
alterable part of the mind’s belief, in him who denies them. These 
facts or truths are so well known, that though expressly denied in 
one connection, they will be asserted and reasoned upon in another, 
without awakening the consciousness of self-contradiction. ‘This, 
we believe to be the true solution of a man’s so often arguing 
as to facts in one way, and stating them in another. 

We now pass, in the second place, to consider Dr. Tyler’s 
SEVEN QUERIES, which are designed to present in a single view, 
what he maintains to be the “legitimate consequences” of our 
system. ‘These we shall examine in order. 

1. In the first, he charges us with representing regeneration, as 
‘‘a gradual and progressive work.” p. 27. Now we stated that 
regeneration, in the restricted and theological import of the word, 
is a simple act. Dr. ‘Tyler will not therefore pretend, that in this 
sense of the term, we did or could represent regeneration as 
“‘ gradual and progressive.” But we have shown that theologians 
do generally represent moral action as belonging eaclusively to acts 
of the will. It follows therefore that ‘the commencement of ho- 
liness,” 1. €. regeneration, is considered by theologians to be, what 
we described it, “a simple act.” In other words, they use the 
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term in its restricted import. Why then does Dr. Tyler charge us 
with denying regeneration to be ‘ an instantaneous change in the 
sense in which it has ever been understood to be instantaneous by 
calvinists ?”’ Can any thing be more instantaneous than a simple 
act? Is it not on this very ground that Dr. Griffin, and others, 
have declared regeneration to be instantaneous? 

But Dr. Tyler maintains that, as we embrace “ the using of the 
means” under regeneration in the comprehensive sense of the term, 
we do in fact make regeneration gradual and progressive. But has 
he rightly apprehended the nature of those acts, which we describ- 
ed as a using of the means in question? When we affirmed that 
regeneration never takes place without the solemn contemplation of 
divine truth, we maintained that this contemplation does not belong 
to that class of mental acts which are dictated by the selfish princi- 
ple. We then pointed to another class—to acts resulting from a 
simple desire of happiness, and stated, that in this class alone, were 
those acts to be found, which constitute a using of the means in 
question. But did we affirm or intimate, that all acts belonging 
even to this class, were a using of these means? Far from it. On 
the contrary, in a formal statement, (p. 16,) we confined this ‘‘using 
of means” to acts DIRECTLY associated with a change of the will or 
heart, whenever that change takes place. We made those acts a 
part of regeneration in the comprehensive import of the term ; and 
declared that in union with this change of the will or heart, they 
constitute “ one act,” which involves no measurable duration, and 
which takes place “in a moment of time.”* According to this 
limitation, (had we said nothing more,) we were authorized to ex- 
pect our subsequent language to be understood. Were we led, for 
example, in analyzing this complex act, to make use of terms 
which, in themselves considered, would imply succession or dura- 
tion of time. We had guarded against misconception on this point. 
The act, though complex, we had described as instantaneous ; and 
stated the using of the means in question, to be directly associated 
with a change of the will or heart. 

But Dr. Tyler cites various passages, and says “they evi- 
dently describe a series of acts and _ states which cannot be 
regarded as simultaneous.”’ Be it so. But in these passages, 
without exception, we were speaking of acts, (and the passages 
themselves show the fact most clearly,) which are so wmperfect 


in degree through counteracting influences, that instead of result- 


ing in regeneration and becoming the means of it, they often 
result in a more absolute confirmation in iniquity. Vid. pp- 222, 
227, 696. The error of Dr. Tyler, in these instances consists in 
representing us as maintaining that all acts or states of mind dicta- 


— —+ 








* By the phrase “in a moment of time,” we mean, what we suppose Dr. 
Tyler to mean, when he says “as instantaneous as any voluntary act, can be 
supposed to be.” p. 13. An instance of the correct use of this phrase, which 
may illustrate our meaning, occurs in Luke iv. 5 
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ted by self-love, or a regard to happiness, however counteracted 
by selfishness, constitute using the means of regeneration. And 
this he does, regardless entirely of our express and formal denials 
of this fact. He does it too in equal disregard of our explicit distinc- 
tion between this kind of acts, when existing in a low degree, as 
not constituting, and when existing in a higher degree, as constitu- 
ting “a using ‘of the means of regeneration.” p. 232. Dr. Tyler 
says, *’The whole course of his (the reviewer’s) argument is to 
prove from their tendency, that the acts of which he speaks, (wheth- 
er counteracted or not, whether invariably connected with regene- 
ration or not,) do constitute using the means of regeneration.” p. 
54. We ask the reader to refer to the whole course of argument, 
and particularly to the argument from the tendency of these acts, 
on p. 222. Our leading object was to show, that acts which 
are dictated by a regard to happiness, (in distinction from those 
dictated by the selfish principle) are of that Kinp which con- 
stitute “a using of the means of regeneration.” Accordingly 
arguing from the tendency of the acts dictated by self-love, we 
stated (for the very purpose of guarding against Dr. Tyler’s mis- 
apprehension,) that this kind of acts and states, may be so enfee- 
bled, checked, and counteracted, as to result in a more absolute 
confirmation in iniquity.” We stated that “the mind is capable of 
opposite tendencies at the same time,’”’—that “the strivings of the 
Spirit are necessary to overcome counteracting tendencies,” and 
that they are increased by His influence, until at some point be- 
fore the heart fixes on God, the power and influence of the selfish 
principle, wholly cease from the mind.” Speaking of these 
thoughts and feelings as existing under counteracting influences, 
we said “they are the very thoughts and feelings in kind, which 
in their progressive degrees,* we have described as constituting the 
means of regeneration.”” How then could Dr. Tyler suppose, that we 
meant to maintain, that acts which we said never did result in rege- 
neration, were the means of it? And yet he says, that the 
whole course of our argument is to prove that the acts of which we 
speak, whether counteracted or not, constitute using the means of 
regeneration !—Farther, we said in our concluding number, with 
reference to such passages, “that we did in form make a dis- 





* Dr. Tyler, in quoting this passage, italicises the word “progressive,” as 
thouh it had something to do with the order of time. And not only so, he 
seems to suppose that the kind of acts in question, whenever they become the 
means of regeneration, are represented by us, as in a state of progress, or as then 
progressing in degree. This was not our meaning. We had been speaking of 
the sinner under the clear exhibitions of divine truth, as conscious ot this kind 
of acts and states of mind; and as also conscious, that they would increase in 
degree, did he not resist the truth. When, then, we spoke of this kind of acts 
as those which intheir progressive degrees, constitute using the means of regen- 
ration, we meant simply, that when existing in some of those higher degrees, in 
which, by a previous progress in fact, they often come to exist, they then con- 
stitute using the means of regeneration. If Dr. 'l'y'er thnks, that such is not 
the fair import of our language, we can only say, that we think it admits of no 
other. 
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tinction between that kind of mental acts, which, when counter- 
acted by opposite mental tendencies does not, and when un- 
counteracted does constitute using the means of regeneration ;” 
and that it is only when the selfish principle ceases to predominate 
in the soul, that in the proper sense of the phrase, the sinner ever 
uses the means of regeneration.” p. 694. Why then did he per- 
sist to the last in representing us, as maintaining that these acts, 
whether counteracted by the selfish principle or not, constitute 
using the means of regeneration? We need not say how ground-~ 
less is this attempt to support the charge of progressive regene- 
ration ! 

But Dr. Tyler in one instance cites a passage, in which 
we spoke of the process of acts, consisting in the conviction, that 
the highest happiness is to be found in God, and in the engrossing 
contemplation of the realities which truth discloses, ete.,—of the 
contemplation as persevered in with direct effort to fix the heart 
on God; and also of entering on the process as one not to be 
abandoned, until the change should be accomplished. p. 32. 
This Dr. Tyler considers as describing a process, occupying “ no 
inconsiderable portion of time.”” In such language however we are 
justified by scriptural usage, ‘* Strive’’—agonize—to enter in at 
the strait gate.” “ The kingdom of heaven suflereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.” Such expressions in their ordinary 
import, denote beyond all question, prolonged effort. ‘They are 
used here from the imperfection of language. Great difficulties 
are, in most cases, surmounted only by protracted as well as in- 
tense exertion. ‘The difficulty to be overcome by the sinner, 
ought not, and need not occupy a moment in its removal. Yet 
in urging him to the effort, and in describing the state of rind 
which it supposes, we can employ no terms, which have not been 
ordinarily associated with the idea of prolonged duration. But they 
are freely used; and we have a right to expect that they will 
be understood according to the great principle of interpreting lan- 
guage; to wit, in conformity with the Anown or declared nature of 
the thing described. When we spoke therefore of the sinner’s 
“‘ nersevering in the effort” to give his heart to God, we pointed 
him to a class of acis, (viz. those dictated by a desire of happi- 
ness) from which alone, that result could be expected. But we 
did not direct or authorize him to perform those acts, in that low 
degree in which they are not associated with the change of the 
will or-heart. On the contrary, we called him to the “ direct ef- 
fort” of giving his soul to God. We called upon him not to relax 
or abandon it, but to ‘ strive’—to persevere. And we added, 
though Dr. Tyler has omitted this part of our statement, that he 
might be instantly successful. We said, “he may become a child 
of God, while truth and duty are PREsENT in his thoughts.”’ 
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Does Dr. Tyler say, that if the szmple act of the will be instan- 
taneous, then the complex act cannot be, we answer that usage, 
the only arbiter of the question, will justify this use of language. 
We say so on the principle of Dr. Tyler himself, that ‘a complex 
act” may be properly said to be “ instantaneous.”” We say so on 
the principle, that if succession of time be supposed at all in such a 
ease, the period is so short as to be regarded and spoken of as indi- 
visible. When we say, for example, that the entrance of the first 
ray of light into a dungeon is instantaneous, who would infer, that 
the entrance of the éwo first, though successive rays, was not also 


instantaneous? But we will not pursue so trivial a question; as if 


the duration of a voluntary act, were really measurable by a chro- 
nometer. We simply ask, and this is the real question, in what 


sense have orthodox divines, maintained the instantaneousness of 


regeneration, in which we have not? 

We again appeal to scriptural authority ; and we ask what lan- 
guage have we used on this subject, w hich has not its exact coun- 
terpart in the word of God. Did we speak of thoughtfulness? “J 
thought on my ways, and turned,” etc. Ps. cxix. 59. Did we 
enjoin consideration? ‘ Because he considereth, and turneth away 
from his transgressions.” Ezek. xviii. 28. Did we exhort to ef- 
fort? ‘* Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” “ Labor not for the 
meat that perisheth, but for that,” etc. Luke xiii. 24, John vi. 
27. Did we speak of perseverance? ‘*The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” “ The king- 
dom of God is preached and every man presseth into it.” Math. 
xi. 22, Luke xvi. 16. Did we describe acts and doings? ‘They 
will not frame their doings to turn unto their God.” Hos. v. 4. 
Did we speak of consideration and comparison, resulting in the 
renunciation of a present course, and the adoption of another ? 


‘* When he came to himself he said, how many hired servants of 


my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger. I will arise and go to my father. Luke xv. 17, 18. 

To a still greater extent do metaphysical writers use similar 
yhraseology. President Edwards in his treatise on the will, ana- 
eal instantaneous acts, into extended processes of thought and 
feeling. Dr. Brown has carried this analysis still farther. 
Whole pages are filled with a specification or description of acts, 
which yet in their combined state are simultaneous. Nothing for 
example can be more instantaneous than the sensation of sight. 
Yet Dr. Brown says, “ ‘To open the eyes at present, is not to have 
a single simple feeling; it is as it were, to have innumerable feel- 
ings.”” Such states of mind he constantly describes by the obnox- 
ious term ‘process ;” and his language, on almost every page, if 
understood as Dr. Tyler has interpreted ours, would imply that 
years are consumed in a momentary train of thought. 
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On this point we now appeal to Dr. Tyler himself. He main- 
tains, that love to God,—conv ersion, or “the first moral act of the 
new-born soul,” is ‘a complex x act,’ and that it includes an act of 
the intellect, as well as the act of the will or heart.” He speaks 
of ‘intelligence and a perception of the object as necessary, to 
every voluntary act;’ p. 13;—of ‘a sense of the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the divine character ;” —‘of truth as showing to the sin- 
ner (which implies his perceiving) his true character and condi- 
tion ;7—‘ of all the sensibilities of the soul awakened ;—and ‘of 
these as prior to the interposition of the Spirit of God, to save, and 
of course to the right act of the will or heart.’ p. 36, and 46. If 
then we maintain that regeneration or conversion is a complex act, 
so does Dr. Tyler. If we maintain that some acts and states of 
mind are prior to the act of the will or heart, as necessary to it 
and included in regeneration, so does Dr. Tyler. If by affirming 
the priority of the one to the other, we inculcate the doctrine of 
progressive regeneration, so does Dr. ‘Tyler. 

Indeed it is wholly beyond our power to discover what acts or 
states of mind, we have specified as prior to-the act of the will or 
heart in regeneration, and as necessary to it, which Dr. Tyler has 
not spoken of in the same manner, and with nearly the same ex- 
plicitness. ‘Thus we have seen his concession of the fact, that the 
selfish principle ceases before the act of love to God begins. In 
addition to the instance already cited, he exhibits it as the doctrine 
of calvinists, that ‘the first act of holy affection, immediately suc- 
ceeds the last act of sin,’ p. 30; and on p. 13, he speaks ‘of the 
first moral act of the new-born soul, as a complex act including the 
perception of the intellect.’ Speaking of the prodigal he says, 
“When he came to himself, this madness of heart,—this despera- 
tion of purpose were gone. Every thing, now appeared to him in 
a new light. He had new views of his sins, and his obligations, 
etc.” p. 32. When had he these new views?—When “ this mad- 
ness of heart—this desperation of purpose were gone.” Have we 
not here then the suspension or renunciation of the selfish princi- 
ple, prior in the order of nature to new views; and prior to the 
first moral act of the new-born soul, which is itself an intelligent, 
and therefore a complex act? 

He also maintains as we have seen, that ‘love to God implies 
an apprehension of the excellence of his character, and is an in- 
telligent act.’ p. 13. But surely, an act of this kind which does 
not include the apprehension of the superior excellence of its ob- 
ject to that of every other, can hardly be called intelligent. Here 
then we have, what we have called, acts of consideration and com- 
parison. 

We have farther seen, that Dr. Tyler asserts ‘a sense of the 
intrinsic excellence of God’s character, to be the motive which 
Vor. Il. 24 
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prompts to the love of God.’ p. 38. He states, that ‘all the 
sensibilities of the soul are awakened, (self-love is of course inclu- 
ded) and that truth is suited to awaken them.” p- 46. Of course 
there are constitutional sensibilities to be awakened—sensibilities 
to the objects, or motives which truth presents. Now these are 
acts and states of mind, which according to Dr. ‘Tyler, exist prior 
to “the first moral act of the new-born soul;” and are even neces- 
sary to it, as the ground, or reason of it. Nor, as we have seen, 
can these acts, according to Dr. Tyler’s declaration, be sinful. 
What more in respect to the reality, the relations, or the nature of 
these acts and states then, have we maintained, than Dr. Tyler 
himself unequivocally affirms? Was there ever, a more ample 
concession of every thing m debate? 

Here we might dismiss the residue of Dr. Fyler’s queries; for 
if he can answer them to his satisfaction on his own principles, he 
can on ours. We shall however briefly notice them. 

2. The second query is, “* whether the theory of the reviewer does 
not involve the inconsistency of supposing, that the heart is ehanged 
antecedent to regeneration ;” as he adds in a note,—‘. e. in the 
restricted sense, before the work of regeneration is accomplished.” 
He says, “ when is the heart of the sinner changed, if not when 
he ceases to be supremely selfish?’ We answer, when he loves 
God. In other words, he is a new creature, when ‘‘ old things 
are passed away, and all things are become new.” Dr. Tyler 
says again, ‘‘ what is the heart of stone, which God promises to 
take away, if not a heart of supreme selfishness?” We ask what 
is “the heart of flesh,” which he promises to give at the same 
time ; and whether this is not necessary to a change of heart, es- 
pecially im every sense in which we have used this phraseology. 
This query of Dr. ‘Tyler, rests on the assumption, that the com- 
plex act of renoune:ng selfishness and taking. God as our portion, 
cannot properly be spoken of in its parts ; and this too, with a text 
of scripture in which it is done, direetly before him. But Dr. Ty- 
ler himself says, “The sinner now loves, what BEForeE he hated.” 
We return then Dr. Tyler’s query to himself, by asking when is 
the heart of the sinner changed, if not when he ceases to hate and 
before he loves? 

Dr. Tyler proceeds, ‘* Why does the sinner need to be born 
again * Is it not because his heart is perverse and desperately wick- 
ed, etc. But this (the supreme selfishness of the heart,) the 
reviewer supposes to be removed, antecedent to regeneration.” 
We answer, so does Dr. Tyler; “ Now he loves, what before he 
hated.” And we may ask, "how (if the selfishness of the heart is 
a fatal obstacle to regeneration,) should we expect the change to 
take place, unless the obstacle be removed? Dr. Tyler adds, 
“consequently, the perverseness and obstinacy of the heart are 
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gone. He has sincere and intense desires to comply with the 
terms of mercy.” Dr. Tyler knows, that in ascribing such desires 
to the sinner, we expressly defined them to be constitutional de- 
sires, involuntary states of mind, and not moral. pp. 25, and 229, 
230. Why then does he represent us as meaning by such desires 
“(a change of heart?” But as to the fact, that the perverseness 
and obstinacy of the heart are gone, before the complex act of lov- 
ing God, D1. Tyler asserts it, as unequivoca'ly as ourselves. 

‘* But the reviewer,” says Dr. ‘Tyler, “ s:ipposes that the sinner, 
antecedent to regeneration, discovers a ray 4 and an excellence 
in the objects of holy affection.* And Dr. Tyler, as well as we, 
asserts ‘ that a sense of the intrinsic excellence of God’s character, 
is the motive which prompts to the love of God,’ p. 38, and that 
**love to God implies an apprehension of the excellence of his 
character.” p. 13. But says Dr. Tyler, “if he discovers an ex- 
cellence in the character of God, etc. is he not renewed in the 
temper of his mind?” p. 31. Dr. Tyler has that question to answer 
no less than we. 

But we would turn upon Dr. Tyler his own query, ‘ whether 
his scheme does not involve the inconsistency of supposing that 
the heart may be changed, antecedent to regeneration?’ He main- 
tains, ‘that if the word regeneration is ever used as synonymous 
with conversion, by calvinistic divines, it is used to denote the 
= moral act of the new-born soul, and that this is an intelligent 

” p. 13. But he also maintains, ‘that a person can be regene- 
neon. in sleep or in a delirium.’ p. 43. Suppose it should be so. 
Then either regeneration in sleep or in a delirium, would be an 
intelligent act, which is hardly credible; or there would be a 
change of heart, before regeneration in the calvinistic sense of the 
term. And how long before, would depend on the soundness of 
the sleep, in the one case, or of the duration of mental disease in 
the other. 

3. Dr. Tyler’s third query is, what becomes of the sinner’s con- 

viction of sin, while using the means of regeneration? We answer, 
there is no ** while”’—no measurable duration, i in the case. But 
if he means where is the sinner’s conviction of sin in the very 
act of doing his duty, we answer: he may have such conviction 
for his past guilt, but surely not for his present act of giving his 
heart to God. 

4. The fourth query, “ is whether the scheme of the Reviewer 
does not dispense with the necessity of divine influence in regene- 
ration.” ‘The ground of this query is, that according to our 
scheme, “ the perverseness and obstinacy of the heart are remov- 





* How else cou'd the sinner feel remorse of conscience ? 
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ed, before the sinner is born of the Spirit.”” Equally so are they 
according to Dr. Tyler. ‘* Vow he loves, what before he hated.” 
Does Dr. Tyler say, that he speaks of priority only in the order 
of nature? We did the same; and if this is a sufficient vindica- 
tion for him, it is so for us. But no vindication can be necessary 
for either ; since the process spoken of is one complex act, occu- 
pying no measurable duration. 

5. The fifth query is, ‘‘ whether the Reviewer does not repre- 
sent the sinner as laboring under a natural inability to do his duty ?”’ 
The reason for this query is thus stated: ‘* When the selfish prin- 
ciple is suspended, the moral inability ceases. If then he 1s in 
any sense, unable to give his heart to God, it must be, that he has 
not sufficient natural power,” etc. We return again to Dr, Tyler 
his own query ; why does not the sinner labor under this natural 
inability when he ceases to hate, and before he loves,—or between 
‘¢ his last act of rebellion,” and ‘his first act of obedience.” Es- 
Sw why might it not be so, if the sinner should be regenerated 
am sleep ? For in this case, unless the first act after regeneration, 
should be a sinful act, there might possibly be intervening hours, 
between the last act of rebellion and the first act of obedience. 
But if Dr. Tyler says, there is no interval between them, and that 
he speaks of priority on/y in the order of nature; sosay we. And 
we only ask him to apply the golden rule, and vindicate us as he 
vindicates himself. 

6. In the sixth query we are charged, in effect, with denying 
‘the doctrine of sovereign distinguishing grace.” The basis of 
this charge is this, “ that there are means which the sinner must 
use, or he cannot be regenerated.” Does not Dr. Tyler assert 
this as strongly as we do? He says, * that motives presented to 
the mind are necessary to the exercise of holy affections.” p. 41. 
But in reference to this fact, he again asks, ‘* why then is one re- 
newed and not another?” It belongs as much to Dr. T. as to 
ourselves, to answer this question. We cannot see why it was ask- 
ed at all. Does the act of the sinner in perceiving truth, (without 
which renewing grace will not be given) imply any obligation on 
the part of God to grant such grace? May he not still give or 
withhold his grace, as it ‘* seemeth good in his sight?” Especially 
when the sinner will never even use these means without a divine 
influence ? 

Dr. ‘Tyler, referring to our views respecting the tendency of di- 
vine truth, says, “I would now ask, in the language of the Apostle, 
who maketh thee to differ? Is it the sovereign purpose of God 
that makes the difference, or the purpose of the sinner, while yet 
unrenewed?” We cannot see the pertinency of this question. 


Suppose that the tendency of truth is to produce the conversion of 


the sinner. Does it follow that this tendency will not be forever re- 
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sisted and counteracted, without the sovereign interposition of God’s 
grace? On our supposition, then it may be equally true, that God 
does more for one sinner, than for another ; to wit, that which re- 
sults in the conversion of one and not of another ? 

7. The “ seventh query is, whether the scheme of the review- 
er, if drawn out in detail, and inculcated by the teachers of reli- 
gion, has not a direct tendency to stifle conviction of sin, and to 
produce spurious conversions?” What does Dr. Tyler mean by 
conviction of sin? Plainly some state of the mind previous to a 
change of heart. And what objection, ought he to make to sti- 
fling such conviction? He denies that there can be any but a sin- 
ful using of the means of grace, by the sinner. He tells us, that 
that the true convert does not “look upon his desires and efforts, 
which preceded a change of heart—but as entirely selfish and in a 
ligh degree sinful.” p. 23. Why then does Dr. T. object to a 
scheme, which tends to stifle sin ? 

But it does not tend to stifle true conviction. It does indeed ex- 
clude that sinful conviction (which is necessary on Dr. Tyler’s 
scheme) from the using of the means of regeneration. We ac- 
cordingly pronounced it abusing these means. How such con- 
viction differs from that which the sinner feels in using these means, 
Dr. Tyler would have readily understood had he not confounded 
‘ the actings of self-love and selfishness. ‘Thus when we speak of 

all the sensibilities of the mind as excited by divine truth and in 
view of its objects, and also, as uncounteracted by the selfish prin- 
ciple; does not the language describe feeling or conviction on the 
part of the sinner, in respect to his sin and his danger? Have we 
not again and again represented the sinner, when in the state re- 
ferred to, as seeing and feeling himself to be a miserable transgres- 
sor,—his dread of misery as excited, his sensibility to life and death 
roused, with no hope except from divine mercy, &c.? Have we 
not expressly limited the using of the means of regeneration to 
those states of mind when divine truth, in the most impressive 
manner, and without counteraction from the selfish principle, so 
' bears on the mind, as to be associated with the act of submission ? 
What can be more desirable than such instantaneous acts and feel- 
ings of the sinner? Let the scheme which thus exhibits the sub- 
ject, be compared with that, which necessarily implies sinful con- 
viction. Who does not see that the one calls the sinner instantly 
to the performance of duty; and that the other insists, that he 
must sin, before duty is performed ? 

We ask Dr. Tyler now to suppose, that an impenitent sinner 
should, without any previous sinful conviction, as soon as it is pos- 
sible to him as a moral agent, when called to duty, and from a re- 
gard to his well being in time and eternity, so think of himself as 

a sinner, of his guilt and danger,—so think of God and the things 
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of his peace—and so feel in view of these objects, as truth reveals 
them, as actually to renounce the world, and choose God as his 
portion; would this be a “ spurious conversion?” And we ask, 
what is this but a summary of the views which we have advocated ? 

We pass now to consider what Dr. Tyler objects in the third place, 
viz. that “ the reviewer seems to have fallen into a mistake in re- 
gard to the nature of the sinner’s objection” to entering on the im- 
mediate performance of his duty. We stated that to “refute a 
standing objection of many unrenewed men,” appeared to be an 
important end of discussing this subject. We distinguished this 
objection, from another very common objection, in the following 
manner: ‘ ‘This objection then is not, as it is often supposed to be, 
that the doctrine of dependence exempts the sinner from the obli- 
gation to ‘make him a new heart and a new spirit,’ but that it ren- 
ders all effort to do this, on the part of the sinner, useless.” Dr. 
Tyler denies, that these two objections are thus distinguished, in 
the mind of the sinner. He admits however that sinners do actu- 
ally make the objection in question, and plead “that there is no 
good reason for acting rather than not acting in this concern.” But 
he thinks they do se without a real conviction of their obligation to 
immediate repentance ; and that all which can or ought to be done, 
is to urge that obligation upon their consciences. 

To present this topic so that the precise point at issue may be 
seen, we will again state what we regard as the sinner’s objection, 
in its true form and force. ‘The sinner then admitting his natural 
ability and obligation, to give God his heart, maintains in view of 
his dependence on divine grace, that itis useless forhim to act, with 
reference to the discharge of his duty. This he maintains on the 
ground, that according to the true doctrine of dependence, the 
grace of God (without which the act will not be done) 7s not, or 
will not be furnished, when the act itself ought to be done. ‘There is 
a known certainty therefore, he contends, that any acts on his part, 
will be as vain and useless, in respect to the performance of duty, 
as not to act at all. 

Now we say that if this view of the doctrine of dependence, is 
authorized, the sinner’s objection to acting in the performance of 
duty under the call to duty, is valid. This it will be seen Dr. Ty- 
ler denies. We also maintain, that to meet this objection, it is ne- 
cessary to show, that the sinner’s view of the mode of grace is un- 
authorized. It must be shown, not indeed that the requisite grace 
certainly will attend the call to duty, but that such may prove to be 
the fact,—that the sinner has no right to assume the contrary, or 
to abstain from acting, on the ground that the requisite grace will 
not be furnished. Now we are constrained to say, that, in our 
view, the statements of Dr. Tyler himself, do justify these very ob 
jections of the sinner. For he says, “ When the sinner replies, I 
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see and feel that it is my reasonable duty to repent, but such is the 
wickedness of my heart, that I never shall repent, until [ am renew- 
ed by divine grace, this i is not an objection, but the statement of a 
FACT, and all we have to do with it, is to admit the truth of it, in its 
fullest extent. What else can we do?” p. 24. Now we think 
that this statement of a fact, taken in its full extent, and especially 
in connection with other statements of Dr. Tyler, fully authorizes 
the sinner’s view of the doctrine of dependence. ‘Thus, Dr. Ty- 
ler says, ‘that the sinner will never repent, until renewed by di- 
vine grace,”—i. e. by fair construction, will never perform “ the 
first moral act of the new-born soul,” until he is first renewed by 
grace ;—or as Dr. Tyler says on p. 42, “ unless by a direct divine 
influence upon the heart, preparing it to receive the truth and yield 
to the motives which truth presents.” Here then it is asserted, that 
there must be a preparation of the heart by direct divine influence 
upon it, before the act of repentance, or the first moral aet of the 
new-born soul, or the act of yielding to the motives which truth 
presents. In other words, the renovation of the heart, or a prepa- 
ration of the heart, by divine influence, is distinguished from the 
first moral act of the new-born soul, and affirmed to precede it. Dr. 
Tyler also maintains, as we have seen, that all acts of thought, be- 
fore this change or preparation of the heart by direct divine influ- 
ence, are selfish and sinful,—are only abusing the truth, and can 
have no tendency but to prevent a change of heart. Suppose now 
that the sinner, with these statements of Dr. Tyler in view, should 
say, “There is no good and sufficient reason, why, when called to 
duty, I should act, or even think of acting in the performance of 
duty!” Would not this, we ask, be “an objection?” And we 
ask again,—how would Dr. ‘Tyler answer the objection ? 

He replies, “‘'To meet and answer the objection therefore, which 
is drawn from the doctrine of the sinner’s dependence on God, all 
that is necessary is, to exhibit clearly the ground of this depend- 
ence, and to show that it does not cancel his oblig: ations, nor in the 
least degree i impair his ability to perform his duty.” p. 24. Sup- 
pose then the sinner to reply, “I admit all this—my natural powers 
—my obligation—the wickedness and perverseness of my heart ;— 
my conscience condemns me—lI have no excuse. But still, why 
should I act in the performance of duty, or even think of acting at 
all, when I am assured, that I never shall act, except in a sin 
ful, vain and useless manner; or rather in a manner which tends 
only to prevent right action ; until my heart is prepared to yield to 
the motives to right action But says Dr. Tyler, “he is told— 
that effort, if made, so far from being useless, will infallibly be suc- 
cessful.” p. 24. « That is, says the sinner, (for such is the import 
of Dr. Tyler’s statement,) if I perform my duty, I shall infallibly 
perform it; which is no reason at all. The question then remains, 
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why should I act, or think of acting in the performance of duty, 
when my heart is not changed ; and when I am assured if changed 
at all, it will be changed, either “in sleep,” (p. 43 ,) or when my 
heart, and will, and all my thoughts, are directly resisting right ac- 
tion; and when, of course, I am acting in a manner fitted only to 
prevent the change?” For the best. reasons in the world,” says 
Dr. Tyler. ‘ Because God commands him to act—Because he 
is able to act—Because he will perish eternally if he does not act 
—And because if he does act as required, he will secure eternal 
life.” p. 61. “True,” says the sinner. “ But then I know I ne- 

ver shall act as required ; I shall only act selfishly and sinfully, and 
in a manner fitted only to prevent right action. ‘There is no more 
reason to fear the loss of the soul by dismissing the subject from 
thought altogether, than by thinking of it. J may therefore as well 
wait without thought and without action, until my heart is prepared 
for right action, as to think and act in a manner which is not only 
useless, but fitted to defeat a change of heart.” How would Dr. 
Tyler answer now? ‘To us it seems, that he states “ a fact,’’ which 
authorizes the sinner’s objection to the performance of duty, and 
then Jeaves it unanswered. For, as he says, “ What else can 
we do?” 

Dr. Tyler here asks, “‘ Shall we deny the fact,” i. e. that a sin- 
ner will never repent until he is renewed by grace? If Dr. Tyler 
means that he will never repent unless he repents through grace, 
we fully subscribe to the doctrine. But if he means, that the sinner 
will not act in the discharge of his duty, or in performing ‘ the first 
moral act of the new-born soul,” until his heart has first been 
changed and prepared to act thus, we do not believe it. We be- 
lieve with Edwards, that while “God produces all, and we act all,”— 
that ‘‘the effect (produced) is our act and our duty.” 

But says Dr. Tyler, ** Shall we tell the sinner that he is not only 
able but willing to repent?’ We are at a loss to determine what 
Dr. ‘Tyler (w ho uses the word repentance to denote “ the first mo- 
ral act of the new-born soul,’’) intends by this question, and by such 
phraseology, as “he may repent if he will”’—* he is able to re- 
pent if he will,” etc. Repentance, or “ the first moral act of the 
new-born soul,” he admits to be a voluntary act. It would seem 
therefore that the sinner, in order to be able to will right, must first 
will to will right. If this is not his meaning, it must be, that the sinner 
can will right if he wills right. If this be his meaning, duc the sinner 
has no ability to will right, until he does will right. If the former be 
his meaning, then what is necessary to a right act, is not merely 
the powers of a moral agent or natural ability, but a previous will- 
ing, to will right. Is the sinner to be persuaded in this way, that 
right action is a reasonable service? 

Dr. Tyler proceeds, “ Shall we undertake to convince him, that 
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his heart is not so wicked as he pretends?’ We answer by no 
means. And yet Dr. Tyler seems to think this the only alterna- 
tive, unless we join with him in statements, which (if our preceding 
remarks are just) serve only to countenance the sinner in stupidity 
and desperation in sin. We think however there is “a more ex- 


cellent way ;” even to assure the sinner, wicked as his heart is, and 


hopeless as his case is without the interposition of the grace of God; 
that it may prove to be the fact, that grace will be given him, and 
if he no longer remains inactive, his duty be done, when God is 
calling him to do it. ‘ God, peradventure, will give them repent- 
ance.” 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

Dr. Tyler says, “Is it unreasonable for a sinner to act, when he 
is able to act?” What is this but playing on a double sense of 
terms? Every readér of the “ Strictures” would conclude from 
this question, that we had denied the obligation of men to do their 
duty. But Dr. Tyler knows, that, in the very next statement to 
which he alludes, (pp. 704—5,) we expressly admitted that obliga- 
tion. What we said was, that there is no “ reason” for attempting 
to do a thing, when it is certain that it will not be done. ‘The 
guilt may be the same, but the motive to action is rendered nu- 
gatory. 

If to exhibit ability and obligation is all that is necessary to ren- 
der immediate aetion in the performance of duty rational, then Sa- 
tan and lost men, instead of sinking in despair under the prospect 
of endless sin and guilt, should, if they would act rationally, no 
longer regard the divine declaration, ‘he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still ;”? but in defiance of it, should cherish the hope of as- 
suming a perfect moral character, and set themselves to the work. 
Or, if Dr. Tyler denies that it would be rational to hope in their 
case; then, filled with despair as they are and must be, in respect 
to future holiness, the only rational course would be to set them- 
selves to performing, what they must forever despair of per- 
forming. 

Will it be said, that these beings are not called to repentance 
with the offer of pardon and life? But suppose that offer were 
made them, still we ask, what difference would this make, (we 
speak not of obligation) in respect to the reason for acting in the 
performance of duty; when they know on the authority of a divine 
declaration, that they never will thus act. What good reason is 
there, that one should act or even think of acting in a given man- 
ner, in given circumstances, when he infallibly te that in those 
circumstances, he shall not act in that manner? He can act only 
under the influence of absolute despair. Was this ever done? 

‘‘T would ask,” says Dr. T’., ‘ton what other ground can we urge up- 
on the sinner the present performance of duty, except that he possess- 
es all the powers of moral agency, which qualify him instantly to per- 
form it?” p. 60. We would ask, why then are not devils and lost men 
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urged to the performance of duty? Why is there not the same 
reason, and all the reason, for an embassy to the world of punish- 
ment to urge its despairing spirits to the performance of their duty, 
as in this world of hope? ‘The beings in that world, though over- 
whelmed in despair, possess the powers of moral agency, no less 
than sinners in this. If then there is any good and sufficient rea- 
son for urging sinners in this world to repentance, rather than in 
that; that reason must be some other than this, that both are ac- 
eountable moral agents. When Paul directed ‘Timothy ‘to in- 
struct in meekness those that oppose themselves,’ and assigned, 
the “ peradventure,” that God would give them repentance, as the 
reason for so doing, was not this a good reason? was it not a rea- 
son which does not exist for giving such instruction in the world 
of despair? 

Dr. Tyler asks again, “ What said Christ tothe Jews? Ye will 
not come to me that ye might have life. Were his calls converted 
into mockery by this declaration?” When Dr. ‘Tyler shall prove, 
that Christ assured these persons, that they never would come to 
him, even through grace, under any call to duty, and yet associated 
with this assurance the call to duty, then we will attempt to answer 
his question. ‘The simple fact is, that our Lord stated the existing 
unwillingness of the persons addressed. He described a present 
state of mind, but uttered no prediction in respect to what would or 
would not take place in future. 

Dr. Tyler asks yet again, “* Would the reviewer direct the sin- 
ner to wait??? No, nota moment; much less assure him, that he 
will not perform his duty, even the next moment. ‘ Or does the 
reviewer,” says Dr. Tyler, “ mean to deny the doctrine of special 
grace?” Not atall. ‘The grace that may attend any present call 
to duty, may be given in greater measure than any that preceded 
it; and in such degree, that it will in fact result in the performance 
of duty. Not only so, but the belief on the part of the sinner, that 
it may prove to be the fact, that his duty will be done, may in a 
multitude of cases, through grace, result in the performayce of duty, 
when without it, he would infallibly have died in his sins. 

Dr. Tyler further says, ‘‘ Suppose that a man intends to murder 
his neighbor, and fully believes that he shall, why should he re- 
frain or even think of refraining, from such a horrid deed ?”—We 
answer he should refrain at least for two reasons. Ohne is, that he 
ean refrain. ‘The other is, that though he believes that he shall 
murder his neighbor, God jas not authorized the belief. But let 
us suppose God to have revealed the certainty, that the man will 
perpetrate the deed, and with the design to produce the belief. 
Would not the inference be rational, that God intended that the 
man should yield himself to the sin, in absolute desperation? Will 
Dr. ‘Tyler maintain that such is the design of the gospel? Is this 
in fact, the rational mode which the God of rae rey adopts, to se~ 
cure the return of sinners to duty and to life ? 
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We had said, that ‘action in this case would be in the most 
absolute sense impossible.” ‘And does the reviewer” says Dr. 
Tyler, “ really believe, that there is no distinction between natural 
and moral inability.” We fully believe in that distinction ; and we be- 
lieve also with Edwards, that ‘* moral necessity may be as absolute as 
natural necessity.” We believe that the known certainty of action, is 
consistent with blameworthiness. But we do not believe that 
men are called upon to act, or that they will ever think of acting, 
under an assurance from God, that they will not act. 

Dr. Tyler says, p. 63, “ If the reviewer really believes, that 
there is any other practicability of present duty, than natural abili- 
ty to perform it, why does he not say so explicitly?” This again, 
as in a former instance, is a play upon ambiguous language. We 
expressly admitted the practicability in the sense of natural ability. 
We defined our meaning of the term practicable, in that connec- 
tion: ‘ By this we mean, that the sinner is authorized to regard 
immediate compliance with duty, as an event which may in fact 
take place.” How easy is it to see, that a sinner may possess all 
the constitutional powers of a moral agent, and yet (under the as- 
surance that he shall never perform his duty,) have no con- 
viction of its present practicability, or that it may now be im 
fact performed. Here then Dr. ‘Tyler can see, why we represent 
some of “ those who admit fully the sinner’s natural power, as de- 
nying the practicability of present duty.” 

We shall examine in the fourth place, Dr. Tyler’s objection to 
our views of moral action, as consisting in CHOICE Or PREFERENCE. 
“ But” says Dr. Tyler, “ does complacency or delight in the cha- 
racter of God imply any such acts of consideration, comparison,” 
etc. as are involved in preference? ‘ And is not this a moral act?” 
p- 59. We have already answered this question. In accordance 
with the statements of the ablest divines, we have said, that the 
love of complacency is founded in the love of benevolence. Holy 
love is but one affection, thouga often spoken of under different 
appellations as benevolence, complacency, reverence, ete. 

Dr. Dwight speaking of the love of complacency, says, “It is 
plainly not virtue or moral excellence in the original sense. This is 
unquestionably the love of happiness. ” Besides ; we would ask Dr. 
Tyler whether holy complacency is not a supreme affection? But 
a supreme affection necessarily involves comparison and prefer- 
ence. The perfect excellence of God cannot be contemplated 
without perceiving its relations to ourselves and to the universe. 
Complacency i in that excellence necessarily involves voluntary ac= 
quiescence in, or a preference of the fact, that God sustains this 
character, rather than any other. Hanis indeed consists the 
distinction between cou :plac ency as a_ holy exercise, and that 
constitutional sense or tveling of approbation, which every moral 
being whether sinful or holy must experience, in view of the di- 
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vine character. ‘There can be no moral excellence plainly, in 
any state of feeling toward the character of God, which does not 
involve the preference, that his character should be what it is. 
rather than any other character. 

Dr. Tyler seems to suppose that acts may be voluntary, and 
yet not acts of preference. He says, “that every moral act is a 
voluntary act, is doubtless true.” ‘* But every moral act, is not 
necessarily an act of preference—that is a preference which im- 
plies a comparison of objects and a choice between them.” 

On this subject Dr. ‘Tyler quotes a passage from Edwards, de- 
scribing (as he supposes) voluntary states of mind, which are di- 
verse from preference. Had he turned to Edwards’ treatise on 
the Will, he could have put no such construction on that passage. 
* For the soul to act voluntarily,” says that writer, *‘is evermore to 
act ELECTIVELY.” Again he says, “in every volition there is pre- 
ference.” No comment can be necessary. 

The last objection which we shall consider, “relates to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. The reviewer, if I 
understand him, says Dr. Tyler, maintains, that the Holy Spirit 
never operates directly on the mind.” p. 39. We have never 
called in question the doctrine of an immediate or direct agency 
of the Spirit, on the soul, in regeneration. We have only main- 
tained, that this agency neither creates any new constitutional 
properties in the mind, nor violates the laws of moral action. ‘To 
that agency, we ascribe every stage in the progress of the soul, 
from the darkness and ruin of our fallen state, to the unmingled 
purity of the just made perfect. 

But we still say, as we said before, that if there were nothing in 
the mind of the sinner to which the motives of the gospel can be 
addressed, except the selfish principle; the moral transformation of 
the soul would in our view be hopeless to omnipotence itself. For 
what is the impossibitity in the case? It is this, that enmity itself 
should be made to love the ve ry object which it hates ; or that a 
bemg who has no capacity of ‘feeling motives, should yet feel 
them, and act under their influenee. And yet, admitting this very 
impossibility as the real impossibility in the case of sinners, Dr. 
Tyler sarcastically exclaims, ‘‘ wo to the world! We be all dead 
men! C hrist is dead in vain, and the Holy Spirit has been given 
to no purpose.” p. 40. We ask however, whether this ironical 
inference of Dr. ‘l'yler, is not, according to his own principles, 
sober verity? He maintains, that there is no susceptibility in the 
mind of the sinner, to which the motives to holiness can be address- 
ed,—none which can in any way be reached or affected by these 
motives, except the selfish priue iples and that to use truth or 
“light as the instrument to cure this disposition, is like using oil to 
extinguish fire.” p. 44. Can Omnipotence then produce holy 
love in such a being? How? Not by causing enmity itself to 
love ; for this is a contradiction in the nature of things. Not by 
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changing the essential properties of the soul itself; for then it 
would not be a human soul. Can “ stones and trees,” remaining 
stones and trees, be made the subjects of holy moral affections, 
even by omnipotence? Can the soul of the sinner then remaining 
what it is, in its essential properties, be on the principles of Dr. 
Tyler, the subject of a moral transformation, even by the power 
of God? Self-consistency on his part, requires therefore that 
as a matter of real conviction and belief, he should cry in still 
deeper notes, “wo to the world! We be all dead men!” 

Further; Dr. Tyler maintains, what may be termed PHysIcaL 
REGENERATION. By this we mean, a change in the sinner, prior 
to, and distinct from, right voluntary action, i. e. right action done 
in view of motives. Speaking of truth as rendered efficacious by 
the special agency of the Holy Spirit, he says,—** But how? un- 
less by a direct influence upon the heart, PREPARING 1t™* to receive 
the truth and yield to the motives, which truth presents.” p. 42. 
Now it will not be claimed that the mind acts right, before it yields 
to the motives, which truth presents. Is then this act, the same 
thing as this preparation of the heart thus to act? Plainly not. 
Here then, Br. Tyler has unequivocally asserted the necessity of 
a change of heart, prior to, and distinct from, right action. 

Again he says, ‘‘ 1 donot feel authorized to say, that God cannot 
regenerate a person in sleep or in a delirium,—or that he cannot, 
independently of motives, produce a state of mind, which shall 
MANIFEST itself in right moral action, whenever motives shal] be 
presented to it.” p.43. Of course, the state of mind here spoken 
of, is not itself right moral action, but prior to it and manifesting 
itself in it. Besides, a moral act, says Dr. Tyler, is “ an intelli- 
gent act.” But such an act cannot exist in sleep or in delirium. 
Therefore regeneration in sleep or delirium is a change prior to 
right moral action. 

Dr. Tyler afterwards describes this change more fully. “ We 
are so constituted, he says, that when an object is presented to the 
mind, we like or dislike it, are pleased or displeased; and these 
feelings when exercised towards moral objects, are of a moral na- 
ture.” p. 60. In the same connection, he distinguishes liking, or 
dishking, being pleased or displeased, trom “an act of preference ;” 
‘i, e. a preference which implies a comparison of objects and 
a choice between them.’’ Now we ask what such a state of mind 
can be, except a mere constitutional feeling—a feeling towards its 
object, existing by the same laws of physical necessity, by which 
the sensation of hunger, or any similar feeling, exists in view of its 
object. We ask again, if it results from the fact that ‘ we are so 
constituted,’ how is the feeling to be avoided? If, for example, 
man is so constituted, that he is pleased with God, as he is with an 





* When the scriptures speak of the preparation of the heart by God, it is not 
something prior to right moral action, but that action itself. 
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object of natural beauty, how can he in any sense, commit sin. If 
on the contrary, he is so constituted, that he cannot but be displeas- 
ed with God, or cannot but be pleased with opposite objects, how 
ean he in any sense, become holy, or avoid sin? Nothing can be 
plainer, than that if these things are so, the very constitutional pro- 
perties of the being must be changed, or a holy being cannot in any 
sense, become sinful, nor a sinful being become holy. 

Dr. ‘Tyler’s illustrations accord well with these views. “ God 
makes use of the truth in renewing the heart as he makes use of 
light in causing vision. No man can see without the light of the 
sun. Neither can any man evercise holiness without the light of 
truth. But pour light forever on the eyes of a blind man, and it 
will not remove his blindness.” p. 42. Now this illustration is not 
after the scriptural mode, “* which have eyes to see, and see not.” In 
other words, voluntary wilful blindness is not the obstacle ; but 
blindness, because there are no eyes which can see. There is not 
the requisite physical organ,—no constitutional capacity—no natu- 
ral power. Eyes therefore, or what is equivalent, must be Jiteral- 
ly created, before the man can see, in any sense of the word. To 
apply this illustration, a new constitutional property of the mind 
must be literally created in the sinner, or he CANNoT in any sense, 
* exercise holiness.’ 

We say then that Dr. Tyler clearly teaches, that the depravity of 
man is a physical depravity, and that the change in regeneration is 
a PHYSICAL change. 

Such, if we mistake not, is the fundamental error that pervades 
all Dr. Tyler’s reasonings, on the subject in discussion. ‘They are 
in perfect keeping, with the three-fold impossibility, that a sinner 
should so use truth as to obey it; as well as his constant assump- 
tion, that there is no susceptibility in man to truth, but the selfish 
principle ; which, in the very nature of things, must hate truth the 
more clearly it is seen. Dr. Tyler never seems to have thought 
that the moral inability of a sinner to perform right moral action, lies 
in that certainty of continued sin, which coexists, and is perfectly 
consistent with, every power and property of moral agency. 

Dr. Tyler, we know, will revolt from these exhibitions, which his 
language, fairly interpreted, makes of this part of the subject. We 
know, that he often asserts the sinner’s natural ability, and clearly 
sees the importance of this truth, when contemplating man in his 
moral and accountable relations. But it is plain, that when he 
speaks of the sinner’s dependence, the necessity of divine influence 
in regeneration, and the ground of this necessity, he lays that 
ground in some constitutional defect, or natural inability 2 This 
unfortunate inconsistency, even in superior minds, when contem- 
plating a subject under different aspects, is no uncommon fact. It 
is this inconsistency, with the kindred error, of exhibiting the pre- 
sent performance of duty as hopeless through the assumed want of 
divine grace, which it was our object to expose, and if possible to 
correct. 
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Dr. Tyler asks, ‘* what difficulty is avoided, by resorting to this 
distinction, between a the means of regeneration, and regene- 
ration (conversion) itself.” We answer, a difficulty which is one 
of the most common, and one of the most calamitous imaginable. 
We mean the difficulty, resulting from certain modes of exhibiting 
the doctrine of dependence. If the change in regeneration is vol- 
untary action, then the sinner will never le the subject of it, without 
voluntarily actine it. But he never will act thus, while he be- 
lieves, either that he cannot, or that he shall not; i. e. while he re- 
gards the action as hopeless. Believing this, under each successive 
call to duty, he will never obey it, and will die in his sins. But 
if our views be correct, then under the call to duty, the sinner is to 
believe first, that no new physical power or property is to be created 
in the soul, to qualify him to perform his duty; and secondly, that 
it may prove to be the fact, through grace, that he shall perform it, 
if he applies himself to the work. Some preachers, we believe, 
are fairly understood by their hearers, to deny these truths; and 
the effect on the minds of their hearers is, a settled conviction of the 
utter hopelessness of the immediate performance of duty. ‘They 
place themselves therefore in the attitude of passive receivers of a 
divine gift. The monitions of conscience are often greatly check- 
ed; and perhaps all hope of eternal life is abandoned, under the 
idea that all present action is in vain, without some new and _pe- 
culiar influence of the Holy Spirit. It may indeed be true, that 
after a longer or shorter process of sinful conviction, truth may 
so prevail over error in the mind, as to put the sinner at last upon 
direct action in obeying it; or to using the means of regeneration in 
the immediate performance of duty. But numerous and fearful 
are the instances, in which sinners remain in a state of anxiety, 
only abusing and perverting truth, or return to stupidity in sin; be- 
cause they do not know that the way, and the only way, in which 
duty ever was, or ever will be done, is by putting themselves di- 
rectly to its performance. 

Such then are the errors and such the calamitous results, which 
we believe are avoided by the principles that we have advocated. 
It is very unexpectedly and with extreme regret, that we have 
been called upon, in self-defense, to show that they are involved 
in the principles laid down by Dr. Tyler. We are persuaded, 
that he has not been aw are of the impressions, which such re epre- 
sentations of the sinner’s inability and dependenc e, are fitted to 
produce. We cherish the hope, that he will yet view the subject 
under some new aspects. We believe he must see, that to deny 
the existence of a constitutional suse eptibility to the motives pre- 
sented in the gospel, is to assert the necessity of a physical change 
in regeneration; and thus to establish the doctrine of natural ina- 


bility. 


But however this may be, we shall never cease to cherish 
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for Dr. ‘Tyler those sentiments of respect and esteem, whicli 
are the fruits of a long and endeared intimacy, at the period 
when he was himself associated with us in the support of this 
work. If, in exhibiting our views, we have entered too far 
into that minute analysis of mental states and acts, which the 
writings of Stewart and Brown have made familiar to the public— 
if the imperfection of language, or the use of technical terms, has 
led to a misconception of our meaning—if any obscurity of state- 
ment has resulted from the continual interruptions to which we are 
subjected, in the discharge of varied and laborious duties, none 
can regret the fact more deeply than ourselves. But we rejoice to 
see, that exactly the same views are advanced by an able writer on 
the Means of Repentance, in the last number of the Biblical Re- 
pertory conducted at Princeton; and as they are not stated in an 
abstract manner, we hope they will not be misunderstood. 

Another friend, as we gather from Dr. Tyler’s statement, has 
misconceived our meaning—the brother ‘* whose praise is in 
all the churches.”” His judgment was formed, like that of Dr. 
Tyler, not only before he had heard us through, but with mista- 
ken views as to the import of our language. If there is a man on 
earth, who urges the motives of the gospel upon the awakened 
soul, on the assumption that that soul has a constitutional capacity 
to feel those motives, it is the brother in question. If there is a 
man, who enjoins “ thoughtfulness,” ‘ strenuous effort,” etc. he is 
the man. Who that was ever associated with him in those scenes 
of thrilling interest, which reduce to nothingness all other scenes of 
earth, can forget the indescribable earnestness of manner, with 
which he is accustomed to say, to the impenitent, ‘* Now you will 
attend to this subject,” ‘ You will not forget it,” “ You will not 
give it up.” Nor did he ever think, that they would be thus 
brought forward to the act of giving God their hearts, either from ho- 
ly motives or from sinful motives; but, under grace, from that im- 
pulse to escape impending ruin, and to secure their true inter- 
ests, which the whole tenor of his preaching is so wonderfully 
adapted to excite. 

To conclude ; we still hope, that Dr. Tyler will one day ac- 
knowledge that his anxiety and forebodings on our account have 
been without foundation. His love of truth and his recollection of 
early friendships, will make him rejoice to do so, even though he 
should “ incur the disgrace of being found a false prophet.” 











Ernrata.—In our last No. p. 592, 12th line from bottom, for quieter read 
gentler: p. 595, 8th line from bottom, for face read save: p. 596, 16th line 
trom bottom, for sermons read yvolumes.——In our present No. p. 59, 5th line 
from bottom, for is read are: p. 168, 11th line from bottom, for unrenewed 
read renewed. On p. 192, 7th line from bottom, the words, “if he wills right,” 
were omitted in a few sheets of the impression, 

*.* Our readers will perceive that our present No, contains thirty-two pa- 
ges of extra matter. 




















